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ONG BRANCH is like the lady’s foot of | 
L Punch’s shoe-maker—remarkably long 
and narrer. The fashionable watering-place 
reaches from Financier Jay Gould’s cottage 
on the north to President Grant’s cottage on 
the south, a distance of two or three miles, 
and somewhat suggests a carpenter’s set 
scene at the theatre; it is painted on a 
straight piece of canvas: what is behind 
it, the audience neither knows nor cares. 
Those who have taken the trouble to look 
behind the scenes at Long Branch—a pro- 
portion of the great pubhic which bears 
about the same relation to the mass that 
the actors, scene-shifters, and other em- 
ployés of a theatre do to the public in the 
auditorium—are aware that there is a little 
New Jersey village back there, with some 
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pretty farms and parks, a race-track, and 
a few such trifles. -But the crowds which 
come and go in the season, on pleasure bent, 
do not for the most part take cognizance 
of any thing but the gay scene along the 
shore, with its straggling hotels and abun- 
dance of piazza looking ever out to sea. 
The popular drive is along the beach road 
called Ocean Avenue, which is the main ar- 


| tery, the Broadway, the Boulevard, of the 


“summer capital.” It has been a newspa- 


| per fashion lately to call Long Branch the 


American Brighton, but a Brighton it cer- 
tainly is not, and will never be until the 
barn-like frame buildings which serve it as 
hotels are pulled down and others are erect- 
ed of a material more solid, substantial, and 
imposing. It is these sprawling wooden 
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structures which give to Long Branch that 
cheap and tawdry air, that gingerbread 
appearance, at which solid old Newport 
and substantial Saratoga sniff with scorn. 
If there is any lover of Long Branch who 
does not accept the theatrical scene-paint- 
er illustration as befitting, he has the alter- 
native of confessing that the place is very 
suggestive, of a circus. When the dinner 
train arrives from town—the last of the day 

just at that delicious hazy hour of mid- 

summer eve when the sun is gone but the 
dusk not fairly come, and Ocean Avenue is 
lively with fast-flying horses, driven by men 
in livery—sometimes as gaudy as those of 
the equine dramatic tent—conveying loads 
of human freight to places of residence, cot- 
tage, hotel, or boarding-house; when num- 
berless flags in brightest red, white, and 
blue flutter from liberty-poles on lawns and 
hotel-tops; when brass-bands blare on the 
grassy lawns, and here and there side-show- 
like tents for the sale of pop and ginger- 
bread, or practice with air-guns at striped 
targets, flap their canvas sides in the breeze 
from the swashing sea—indeed, the whole 
thing is irresistibly suggestive of sawdust 
and a ring, and one looks about instinctive- 
ly for the red-lipped clown, and listens for 
the merry “ Houp la!” of the riders. The 
bands and the flags and the fast- flying 
horses are no doubt intended by the inn- 
keepers, who principally plan and shape 
the manners and customs here, to awaken 
a mad feeling of hilarity in the bosom of 
the arriving guest; but they are destruc- 
tive to the sentiment of quiet and elegant 
repose which should no doubt inspire the 
existence of an altogether high-toned sum- 
mer resort. 

Long Branch is sui generis; and it is per- 
haps better in accord with the spirit of 
American institutions than any other of 
our watering-places. It is more-republican 
than either Newport or Coney Island, be- 
cause within its bounds the extremes of our 
life meet more freely. - It is not so aristo- 
cratic as Newport, yet the President of the 
United States lives there, and so do many 
other prominent examples of our political, 
literary, artistic, commercial, and social life. 
It is not so democratic as Coney Island, yet 
the poorer and more ignorant classes are 
largely represented. throughout the season. 
On hot Sundays there come to Long Branch 
great throngs of cheap excursionists, small 
tradesmen and artisans with their families, 
with a sprinkling of roughs and sharpers— 
just such throngs as also.go to Coney Island 
on the same day. Long Branch has equal 
attractions for rich and poor. It is quite 
astonishing with what ease the millionaire 
can get rid of dollars there, and it is almost 
equally astonishing what cheap and com- 
fortable quarters are .at the command of 
the humblest purses. The same magnifi- 
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cent sea view which is put so he ' 
the bill of the lodger on the first tio) of 
the big hotels can be enjoyed by the poop, 
lodger near the roof of the cheaper | eta 
at a comparatively insignificant cost, 
there are great taverns W here one pays four 
or five dollars a day, with huge extras for 
special rooms and luxuries, there are als 
cheap hotels and even German Gasthauy 
where poorer folk can live. If there ay 
egant cottages for Presidents and merc} 
princes and railway kings, there are als 
abundant boarding-houses for people wh 
count their pennies carefully before spend 
ing them. Some of the most crushing dap 
dies who loaf in the parlor door at th 
fashionable hotels when the Saturday night 
“hop” is on, faultless ‘in attire and killing}, 
eyeglassed and mustached, might be traced 
to humble abodes in the back region ly 
hind the theatrical scene when they saun 
ter homeward in the hour approaching mid 
night. They sometimes condescend to join 
the dancers on the floor, and they bathe at 
the fashionable hour with great assiduity, 
but where they eat and sleep can only lx 
conjectured, They are just as well-bred 


\ 


lant 





| well-mannered, and well-appearing gentle- 


men as any at Long Branch, and are just 
as well received by what is there called so- 
ciety. 

Long Branch further illustrates a side of 
American character in the fact that it is a 
direct result of business energy, enterprise, 
shrewdness, and “push.” It did not grow 
up slowly, year by year, an outcome of the 
natural fitness of things, as Brighton did, 
and as Dieppe and Trouville did—nay, as 
Newport and Saratoga did. As things go in 
this country, Newport and Saratoga are old 
They figured in the Revolutionary period, 
and were even known as watering-places 
as far back as 1800—further, perhaps. But 
Long Branch is as striking an example of 
rapid growth in its way as Chicago itself 
is. Twenty years ago it had no fashionable 
existence, which is only saying it had no 
existence at all. There was nothing there 
but a lonely stretch of sandy shore, against 
which the surf beat unhonored and unsung 
If the slow-going villager back under the 
trees there, a mile from the beach, had been 
told that Long Branch was the future great 
marine suburb of the great metropolis, he 
would no doubt have smiled ineredulous 
And even now one seeks in vain for the rea- 
son why this particular spot was chosen fo1 
this purpose, until his seeking brings him 
to the simple truth that certain speculators 
willed it so, and set about making thei! 
scheme a reality by those methods which 
are so well known to the builders of pape 
cities in this country. They willed that the 
tide of New York’s summer-resort seekers 
should pass by the charming Highlands of 
the Navesink, which now blink dully at the 
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» whizzing trains flitting past them 
yr six times a day, loaded down with 
y throngs all the summer through. 
the road from Sandy Hook to Long 
h lie beautiful little villages which 
ave their yearly throng of summer pa- 
ns, but they are not “the Branch,” 


hve ¢ 


mer 


{long 


bral 


nd their strongest recommendation as 
watering-places is that they are within 
easy driving distance of the summer cap- 
ital. The glory and gain of transform- 
ig Long Branch from a deserted stretch 
of New Jersey coast into the sea-side city 
of to-day, and of familiarizing its name 
to the popular ear to such an extent that 
Chicago itself is not more celebrated, 
undoubtedly rest with a few capitalists, 
who bought farms in Monmouth County 
for thirty or forty dollars an acre, and 
set about turning their corn fields into 
villa plots. Easy enough to do this 
much on paper, but to make the public 
buy the plots was something calling 
for ability and energy of the first order. 
A scheme of advertising was adopted, 
brave, expensive, and perilous, by which 
the place was persistently brought be- 
fore the public attention summer after 
summer. The ubiquitous correspondent 
of the daily press was sent down to re- 
port. It was not a very fascinating spot 
in those early days, but the reporter who 
can not write an attractive letter merely 
because there is nothing attractive to 
write about has mistaken his vocation. 
A vivid imagination, a touch of Thack- 
eray’s wit and Dickens’s inventive gen- 
ius, are much more valuable in a water- 
ing-place correspondent than the mere 
photographic faculty of reproducing 
facts. To “calla spade a spade” is fatal 
to the charm of letters from the sea-side, 
especially if the place be dull and unin- 
teresting. There were as charming let- 
ters written from Long Branch when it 
was dull and uninviting as now when it 
is animated and attractive in the season. 
By one device and another, legitimate 
and illegitimate, by building a new rail- 
road, by improvements of various sorts, 
and divers plans for attracting public at- 
tention to their pet and pride, the capi- 
talists forced the growth of the place in 
public appreciation, and achieved a ver- 
itable coup d'état when they induced 
President Grant to go and live there in 
the summer. Long Branch became the 
summer capital, and its fortune was 
made, Tlie villa plots sold like the pro- 
verbial hot cakes. The hotels built 
huge additions to themselves, and all 
the world rushed to sleep in them. 
Those who had money in their pockets 
found it burning most uncomfortably 
there until they had bought a villa plot, 
or a corner of a farm, or an old house 
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that could be turned into a summer seat. 
Many outsiders made large sums by buying 
this week to sell the next at an: enormous 
advance. Lots that one summer sold for 
$500 were held the following summer at 
85000. Every body was elated, excited ; 
there was Champagne in the air; and life 
was gay and fascinating to residents as to 
the going and coming crowd. The summer 
capital was a success. 

There have been unfavorable comments 
made upon the President’s course in accept- 
ing his handsome cottage by the sea, and 
for living in it a portion of his time in sum- 
mer; but the American public must always 
have something it can scold its Presidents 
for, and I do not suppose General Grant 
slept less soundly, lulled by the murmur of 
the waves upon the beach, becanse of his 
critics. Probably Presidents get to 


used 
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between Washington and Long Bf; 
And although axe-grinders no doubt follow. 
ed even Jefferson to his sky-perched retregy 
it need: hardly be said that he was, w] 
there, far less capable of attending to the 
business of the government than Grant jg 
in his sea-side home. It is a lovely }; 
and when the President sits on 
piazza of a summer evening to smoke his 
after-dinner cigar, with his gentle and ami. 
able wife and his comely children abow 
him, it is a sight which no lover of his co 

try need feel uneasy at seeing. At such 

time, doors and windows all wide open, 


inch 


ne: 


his bac] 


the interior furnishing glimpses of a com- 
fortable but not showy home, with pictures 
and books about and lamps burning, perhay 


a group of carriages will come rolling doy 
the road from the hotel region, and a crowd 


of friends and fellow-citizens, with a band 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S COTTAGE. 


being scolded. From Washington’s time to 
the present, they have all had a goodly share 
of the thing. The city of Washington is 
not the healthiest or pleasantest of abodes 
during the fierce heats of July and August, 
and others than our present Chief Magistrate 
have avoided it as much as duty would al- 
low. Thomas Jefferson spent some months 
of each year at his remote home of Monticel- 
lo, on top of a woody Virginian hill, while he 
was occupying the Presidential office; and 
Monticello in his day was further from Wash- 
ington than Long Branch is in this Centen- 
nial year. The rumbling old gig in which 
Jefferson trundled to and fro between Wash- 
ington and Charlottesville did not accom- 
plish its journey of a hundred and odd miles 
in as little time as the palace-car now takes 
to pass over the two hundred and odd miles 


of musie, will invade the lawn. Then the 
duleet strains of a serenade will rise on the 
evening air, and the family group will sit 
listening, to break into a little ripple of ap- 
plause now and then, and Mrs. Grant, lean- 
ing over the piazza railing, will. chat fa- 
miliarly with whomsoever chances to he 
standing near, and press her visitors to come 
in. “Do come in,” I once heard her say on 


such an occasion ; “ we can give you a crack- 


er at least in our little cot.” Simple, un- 
pretentious, and kindly, a scene like this is 
worthy to live in the records of our repub- 
lican land, a type of its best spirit. 

In the vicinity of President Grant’s home 
are the cottages of a number of people more 
or less known to fame. Conspicuous among 
these are several members of the theatrical 
profession—a class of people usually clan- 
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nish, and avoiding familiarity with the world | dant in this little artist’s abode; and the 

sidé its own ranks. The time has gone | same is true of the other homes of the playet 

when the members of this profession were | folk at Long Branch. Children make merry 

classed with the Ishmaelites and Bohemians | in their roomy halls; gray-haired parents 
of society, and those who have been so for- | sit at the hospitable board; the house-dog 
unate as to penetrate to the friendly ac-| barks and the chickens cluck and the cattle 
quaintanceship of the actors in their homes | low about these homes as about the homes 
at Long Branch have found the domestic | of other good and gentle people. For the 
altar as charmingly surrounded as in any | most part they are somewhat remote from 
homes in the land. The cottages and ho- | the gay scene which looks on the sea, where 
tels at Long Branch are built very much | Pleasure holds her court in hotel parlors, on 
alike in essential details—that is to say, as | the lawns where the brass-bands blare, and 
much like “ all out-doors” as possible—with up and down the drive. The players rather 
abundance of piazza stretching on every | favor a quieter mode of life in summer than 
side, and often on every story; with large | that which is popular with the majority of 
windows, wide halls, and airy rooms. The visitors to Long Branch. They like to be 
cottages occupied by the dramatic fraterni- | near it, but they are seldom of it. Their 
ty present no features differing from others, | time is passed in home hospitalities, in the 
unless it be a superiority in the matter of | entertainment of their friends, in reading 


ou 


Vv 


interior adornment. 
rheir luxury in this 
respect is, indeed, in 
several cases very 
striking, the reason 
for it being partly, 
perhaps, that the 
players have no 
town homes, as a 
rule, their winters 
being mostly passed 
in traveling, and 
dwelling in hotels. 
So their summer 
homes, to which 
they hie for rest as 
soon as their “sea- 
son” of active labor, 
is over, become in a 
peculiar sense dear 
to them. One of 
the most conspic- 
uous examples of 
the luxury of these 
homes is furnished 
in the cottage own- 
ed and _ occupied 
by Maggie Mitchell, 
“The Cricket.” She 
owns a number of cottages and farms at | the long summer hours away on their piaz- 
Long Branch; the one in which she dwells | zas or lolling in tree-swung hammocks, and 
was built by Edwin Booth, and in its large jin driving about the country in cozy family 
parlor he was married. It is profusely orna- | carriages, rather than in the feverish atmos- 
mented within with paintings, statuary, ob-| phere of fashionable ball-rooms, the daily 
jets @art, rare and costly volumes, and espe- | gambol in the surf, or the exciting delights 
cially with quaint and beautiful articles of | of the gaming table. 
Japanese manufacture. Among her books is A flavor of Baden-Baden, as it was in the 
one of the three copies of Boydell’s 1793 edi- | days before gambling was prohibited, is fur- 
tion of Shakspeare—a huge volume contain- | nished at Long Branch by Chamberlin’s 
ing a hundred steel plates, and valued at sev- | club-house, an elegant “ cottage”—for every 
eral hundred dollars. A striking picture of | building is a cottage here, unless tt is a ho- 
an English village, with a crowded mass of | tel—situated within a stone’s-throw of the 
picturesque houses, an ivy-hung church, an | West End Hotel, and within sight of the 
antique . bridge, and a crumbling castle, is | President’s home. (The “West End” at 
Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, where the act- | Long Branch, it may be explained in pass- 
ress’s mother was born. All the evidences | ing, is, in fact, the south end, and the “ East 
of an affectionate domestic spirit are abun- | End” is the north end, so complacently does 
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fashion ignore points 
of the compass in its 
nomenclature.) Inthe 
club- house there are 
tables for roulette. 
rouge et noir, and other 
games of chance, and 
I am told the se ne 
late at night, when 
the place is thronged 
with Wall Street men 
and other skillful skir- 
mishers with the god- 

dess of luck, is a very 

brilliant one; but un- 

like the gaming salons 

of Baden-Baden, the 

gentler sex do not 

mingle in the scene at 

Chamberlin’s. Those 

ladies who wish to in- 

dulge their passion for 

winning or losing at 
hazard can do so on stated days at Mon- 
mouth Park—a racing ground a short 
drive back in the country, where the “ Jer- 
sey Derby” holds its “ meetings.” These 
races are really under the same manage- 
ment as the gaming tables on the shore, 
and there is here also a“ club-house,” to 
which only members of the Jersey Jockey 
Club are admitted, with their friends. 
Fashion is a queer moralist; and the 
same people who would be horrified at 
the thought of joining the throng in 
Chamberlin’s club-house to toy with its 
tiger, go without a qualm to the races at 
Monmouth Park, and bet their money on 
the running of horses instead of on the 
turning of acard. It is true that a large 
proportion of those who go to the races 
go as lovers of horseflesh, and never 
gamble there; but it is equally true that 
betting is freely and openly indulged in 
by many ladies as well as gentlemen, 
who have been taught to look upon 
gambling as a terrible vice. Nor do 
they confine themselves to betting such 
trifles as gloves and bonbons, but boldly 
join in the ticket buying of the “ pools,” 
to win or lose hundreds of dollars. The 
system of “mutual” pools, invented by 
the sporting men of Paris in connection 
with the races at Longchamps and Chan- 
tilly, has been introduced at the Long 
Branch race-track within a year or two, 
and by it the number of bettors has been 
increased a hundredfold ; for this system 
permits one to stake as small a sum as 
five dollars on a race, with a chance of 
winning something handsome. General- 
ly, when they win, they win but a trifle— 
a dollar or two or three—and generally 
they lose; but occasionally it has hap- 
pened, when a horse that almost nobody 
trusted in has miraculously won the race, 
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that the investor of a five-dollar bill in a 
“mutual” pool has won two or three hun- 
dred dollars. It is easy to see what temp- 
tation these possible prizes offer, and how 
enormously this system must increase the 
umber of bettors. 

As a spectacle of our democratic American 
tricks and manners, a visit to Monmouth 
Park on a race-day is, no doubt, instructive 
to the foreigner who visits Long Branch. 
It is not so gay a scene, either on the road 
at the track, as that which one views 
who goes to the English Derby at Epsom, 
where the road is thronged with thousands 
and thousands of equipages of every con- 
ceivable variety, and the grounds are crowd- 
d with people, among whom negro min- 
strels bang their tambourines, and jugglers 
juggle, and gymnasts tumble, and fortune- 
tellers and thimble-riggers drive their trade. 
But it must be a novelty to an Englishman 


n 


or 


MONMOUTH B 


to see elegantly dressed ladies complacently | 
; : 

trundling to the races in a common hotel 

omnibus—fare, twenty-five cents. There are | 


many fine turn-outs on the road, to be sure, 
but a man worth a million is capable, at | 
Long Branch, of bundling his wife and | 
daughters into the omnibus at his hotel | 
door, in case of no other conveyance con- | 
veniently offering, and it is not considered | 
a matter for special remark. It is notice- 
able, too, that the American generally goes | 
to the races in a grave and sedate manner | 
—he might be going to a Methodist camp- 
meeting so far as hilarity indicates his des- 
tination. There is none of that wild chaff- 
ing and outlandish prankishness *which 
make the road to the Epsom Derby one 
continuous raree-show. 


serious air of a man investing his money 


n 


| or of windows tumbling into the room. 
| sudden storm came up one day last summer 


| the Ocean House. 
On the ground he | 


walks about decorously with his hands in | 
his pockets; he buys at the pools with the 
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in grain or real estate. There are on the 
grounds no sports, shows, or incidental di- 
versions; no loud talking, no quarreling ; 
very little tipsiness; and there are long 
years, eternities, of inane dullness between 
the “heats,” in which one is nearly con- 
sumed with ennui. All this is characteris 
tically American. 

The season of Long Branch is supposed 
to open about the 15th of June, and to close 
about the 15th of September—at least this 
is the period fixed by the hotel-keepers, 
who would, however, willingly extend it. 
But the fact is, the weather regulates the 
matter, and it has happened that Long 
Branch has been less full in the middle of 
July than jit was at a far earlier period in 
the summer. A cold wind may come blow- 
ing out of the sea in the midst of a “ heated 
term,” and send the crowd of pleasure-seek- 
ers skurrying away to their homes inland 
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like so many flies, while those who remain 
huddle together in their bedrooms, or sit 
about in the least airy corners of parlor and 
hall, wrapped in warm shawls. The long 
cool piazzas which furnish such a delightful 
lounge when Sol smites saucily at noonday, 
or on a warm moon-lit night, are then de- 
serted. In the ocean gale the frame hotels 
quiver and rattle and shed clapboards in 
the most surprising way, and whispers of 
doubt and fear pass from lip to lip as to the 
likelihood of a roof being sent flying inland 
A 


which played queer pranks in the parlor of 
This parlor is used for 
dancing, and its carpet is covered over with 
a linen cloth; the furniture is of willow; 
and though the servants made all haste to 
close the windows and fasten the blinds, 
| the wind swept in under the dancing cloth 
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and blew it up like a huge bladder, upon’ 
which tables and chairs rode high in air, 
like little ships upon a rolling sea. Chil- 
dren were in ecstasies of delight at this phe- 
nomenon, and went wading out upon this 
airy sea, which tumbled them about shriek- 
ing with laughter and excitement. 

Stormy weather by the sea-side is not 
without its charms to the thoughtful mind, 
however. <A grand storm at Long Branch, 
if one is not too timid to relish the novelty, 
is a glorious experience; for thus one may 
enjoy one of the most thrilling sensations 
of an ocean voyage without the unpleasant 
accompaniment of seasickness or the possi- 
bility of shipwreck. The first weék of Au- 
gust, 1875, was characterized by a prolonged 
series of storms, which vied in intensity 
with those of winter. The great waves 
roared and plunged upon the beach, a gi- 
gantie wall of foam, noisy as Niagara, and 
the sea was white with rage as far out as 
the eye could see. Bathing was put.a stop 
to completely for several days, and the huts 
on the sands were so drenched with water 
that they were hardly dry again that season, 
but set one to sneezing whenever they were 
ventured into for disrobing purposes. Many 
of them were washed away; and after the 
storm was over, the shore was strewn for 
miles with strange objects, débris of ship- 
wrecked craft, great piles of the slimy veg- 
etation of the sea, dead fish and animals. 
What wild tragedies were enacted out upon 
the bosom of the broad ocean, amidst the 
warring of the elements, with thunder and 
lightning more terrific than that which took 
place on the blasted heath where Macbeth 
met the witches, who could tell? But it 
set us thinking to walk on the beach that 
Sunday morning after the long storm, and 
view the snapped masts, broken spars, bas- 
kets, boxes, and other disjecta membra of 
foundered craft among them a defunet 
camel, water-swollen and hideous. 

The stormy weather furnished grand sea 
sights for those who staid at the Branch; | 
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but it was as bad as an epidemic 
hotel-keepers. The “season” took a dis- 
heartening nap right in its natural noon- 
day, and Ocean Avenue became more de- 
serted than Wall Street after three in the 
afternoon, 

The bathing arrangements and customs 
at Long Branch could hardly be worse, in 
some respects, than they are. In this regard 
particularly we need to go to school to the 
English and the French to learn some vyal- 
uable lessons from each nation. Both 
concerns the comfort—not to say luxury 
of the bathers, and as regards the safety of 
their lives, the beach at Long Branch needs 
thorough reformation. I do not mean to 
say that life is often lost there, for it seldom 
is; but it sometimes is, and it is a wild ab- 
surdity that this should ever be. When we 
commit ourselves to an ocean steamer or to 
a railroad train, we know that there is a 
certain definite danger in so doing, and we 
deliberately accept the risk and peril, be- 
cause they are to a certain extent unavoid- 
able. Those who go down to the sea in 
ships do so in spite of the fact that innu- 
merable lives have been lost at sea, and put 
their trust in Providence; but those who 
go down to the sea to bathe, in the heart of 
a populous community whose very existence 
is based on the idea that people shall bathe 
in the sea, ought not to feel that there is 
one iota more danger in the surf than in a 
bath-tub under a roof. Yet not a summer 
passes but a life or two is lost at Long 
Branch, which need not have been lost if 
the precautions used at European watering- 
places were practiced here. 

At the opening of the summer season the 
shore in front of each hotel at Long Branch 
is taken possession of by certain men of 
semi-seafaring* appearance, who proceed to 
set up on the sands, just under the bluff, rows 
of bathing huts of an architecture so con- 


for the 


as 


| temptible that even Uncle Tom and Topsy 


would have turned up their noses at them— 


| shanties, of course, weather-browned boards, 
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painted and often even unplaned, rudely 
‘led together, sides and roof of the same 
material, as incapable of keeping out wind 
and rain a8 So many paper boxes. The same 
men also set up a shanty of a larger sort, 
ith a roof that is water-tight, which they 
occupy in company with piles of faded 
woolen garments which they facetiously de- 
nominate “ bathing dresses,” and which they 
still more facetiously let to ladies and gen, 
tlemen throughout the summer at the rate 
of half a dollar for each bath. I suppose 
these men do not really look upon this trans- 
action in the light of being the huge joke it 
is, but it certainly would not surprise me to 
learn that a beginner at the business was 
tortured with mad longings to rush behind 
the shanty and relieve his pent-up risibles 
in writhings of laughter after each succes- 
sive letting of a damp woolen shirt and trow- 
sers tied witha string as a “ bathing dress” 
to a gentleman in the ordinary attire of 
civilization. Those who pass any consider- 


ul 


able time at the Branch, and bathe with reg- | 
ularity, of course provide themselves with 

bathing suits of their own; but transient 

visitors do not find it convenient to do this; 

and how greatly in demand the garments of 

the bath-keepers are, is shown by the fact 

t 


hat they are often furnished damp and 
clammy to the new-comer, having had no 
time to dry since their last tenant paid for 
their oceupancy. If the Witch of Endor had 
presided at the construction of these mirac- 
ulous bathing suits, they could scarcely be 


oe 
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more ugly and fantastic than they are. That 
so many Americans are to be found who are 
willing to put them on, and walk untlinch- 
ingly across the stretch of sand between 
disrobing hut and surf, under the fire of 
hundreds of glances from the ladies and 
gentlemen present, is proof that the brav- 
ery of the nation should not be lightly im- 
pugned. True, they have their reward when 
the kind ocean covers them with her modest 
mantle of cool waves. 
without some guerdon. 


There is no heroism 


Bathing dresses less shabby, and which 
are scrupulously dried between lettings, to 
be leased for a sum less absurdly close to their 
net value, are one item of the reform which 
is imperatively demanded at Long Branch. 
If the semi-seafaring Jerseymen who “ farm 
out” these garments can not make a large 
enough profit—or think they can not—with- 
ont continuing the existing reproach, the 
hotel-keepers should take the matter in their 
own hands. It would certainly be found a 
wise policy to make the surf bathing a more 
attractive feature of life at Long Branch 
than it now is. More people would bathe, 
and as a consequence—for surf bathing is a 
passion which grows with indulgence—more 
people would stay at the hotels, instead of 
hurrying away, bored, unamused, half dis- 
gusted, by the wretehed of ‘the 
beach. The very scene would be more at- 
tractive to those people—always in consid- 
erable force at Long Branch—who do not 
care to bathe, but like to see the bathers 


customs 


THE BATHING HOUR. 
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at their frolics. It is a mistake to think 
that the spectators derive any considerable 
amusement from the shabby and wretched 
aspect presented by a bather in an ugly suit. 
But a group of bathers, such as may some- 
times be seen at a French watering-place, 
where the suits are varied in color and pat- 
tern, and fit neatly, is a sight so picturesque 
that not tire of it. There is no 
good reason why gentlemen who are well 
dressed in the city should look like scrubbed 
chimney-sweeps on the bath-ground; nor 
why ladies should not display coquetry in 
The 
idea that a handsome bathing suit “ attracts 
attention” absurd; nothing attracts so 
much attention, nor attracts it so unpleas- 
antly, as an and bath 
French ladies realize this, and dress 
accordingly, selecting their bathing outfit 


one does 


bath dresses as well as in ball dresses. 
is 


ugly unbecoming 


dress. 
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There was one tall athlete seen on the sands 
for a few days last summer who wore wh), 
bathing the veritable “ togs” ofa prof aston. 
al gymnast—hauberk and foot-pieces, tight. 
and trunks. He was really a trapex per- 
former at a variety show somewhere ba, k ir 
the village, I was told, and so was no ¢ 
part of the fashionable throng; but he hy Ip- 
ed to make it picturesque, and his departur 
left a sombre void. 

Another imperative need of the bathers at 
Long Branch is the hot-water foot-bath. to 
equalize the circulation after the surf bath 
is over. This, also, is a feature of French 
watering-places which we might copy to 
advantage. So is the provision of bette 


rue 


| bath-houses. But this, perhaps, is too much 


to expect; and, after all, it is a minor mat- 
ter. Not so, however, the matter of safety 


for the bathers while in the water. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TURN-OUT. 


as carefully, with respect to becomingness 
in color and cut, freshness and fit, as any 
dress they wear. It is a delicate rose flan- 
nel, with pleatings of white ; hat trimmed in 
accordance ; pink hose and straw shoes; or 
it is a navy blue serge, with stripes of yel- 
low, or of white, or of brown merino, or some 
other tasteful combination. At Long Branch 
it is almost always a coarse dark flannel, 
much too large, and crowned with a rough 


straw hat more fit for a gutter than for a/| 


lady’s wear. And as for the gentlemen! Ye 
heathen deities! what scarecrows they usu- 
ally are! Description could do them no jus- 
tice. Yet once in a while a handsome or a 
picturesque costume may be observed among 
them 


or’s shirt and trowsers handsomely braided. 


a tight-fitting blue gilet de laine, with | 
a white star on the breast, or a loose sail- | 


The semi-seafaring Jerseymen who lease 
the bathing dresses are the only guardians 


of the beach. Sometimes they are two in 
number; at the larger hotels, three; but they 
ought to be a dozen. They loiter on the 
sands—when not otherwise occupied with 
their tenancy work—and keep a good-na- 
tured eye upon the bathers, ready to go in 
and help should there be a cry for help. But 
it is easy to see that when their presence is 
most needed, when the bathers are most 
| numerous, why, precisely then their gar- 
| ment-letting trade is liveliest, and absorbs 
j all their attention. There should be men 
|to guard the beach, like watchmen, at all 
hours, with no other duty than to dissuade 
persons from bathing at unsafe conditions 
of the tide, and watching those who do 
bathe, assiduously and unceasingly. Life- 
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boats should be constantly plying. 
done in France, and it can be done here. The 
only protection our bathers have is a rope 
fastened to stakes on shore and in the water 

a great convenience certainly, but puer- 


This is 


ile indeed when 
safety. 
becomes 


viewed as a measure of 
When the surf is strong, the rope 
useless to women and children, 
whose hands are torn violently from it by 
the power of the waves. 

The Centennial visitor to Long Branch, 
if he be the brave reformer we hope he is, 
should insist on clean and dry bath dresses, 
hot foot-baths, and protection from the dan- 
gers of drowning. The futility of having 
lived a hundred years, if we can not yet 
cope with the effete despotisms of Europe 
in such a matter as this, is apparent. 

The bathing-machines of Brighton are an 
institution which it would be agreeable, to 
the softer sex at least, to have at Long 
Branch. The long walk across the sands 
from the disrobing huts to the water’s edge 
is a painful ordeal to many ladies, especial- 
ly those who do not bathe often. Use breeds 
ease, and ladies who have dwelt summer aft- 
er summer at Long Branch, bathing regular- 
ly throughout the season, find the walk down 
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to the surf no more 
trying than anoth- 
er. Certainly, in the 
matter of modesty, 
there is no special 
offense to be taken 
herein, for the sim- 
ple reason that cus- 
tom rules in this as 
in all things. The 
innocent Irish maid- 
en who shows her 
bare legs to the knee 
is certainly as mod- 
the society 
lady who bares her 
shoulders in the 
glare of a gas-lit 
parlor. In fact, nei- 
ther is immodest, for 
she is merely doing 
what custom ordains 
in her sphere of life. 
So the lady who 
would not show her 
boot-top in a ball- 
room (though she 
would freely accept 
the close embrace 
of the. waltz) will 
walk on the sands 
in a Bloomer cos- 
tume with knee-reaching Turkish trowsers, 
and propriety is not offended, for custom 
rules. Probably .the English bathing-ma- 
chines are not altogether feasible on our 
softer sands and in our rougher surf, 

The bathing hour at Long Branch is gen- 
erally in the earlier half of the day, but oc- 
casionally it falls in the afternoon. It 
regulated, of course, by the tide; when the 
tide is lowest, bathing is safest. The signal 
to hotel and cottage people is a white flag, 
which is seen flying from a short staff at the 
head of the wooden staircase that leads from 
the grassy summit of the bluff down to the 
sands. Each of the great hotels includes in 


est as 


OCEAN GROVE, 


is 


its grounds a strip of beach, as do those cot- 


| tages which look on Ocean Avenue. 


There 


j is nothing exclusive about any of the ho- 


tel bathing grounds. for the 
“ onests” of the hotel, they are actually open 
to any one who chooses to avail himself of 
their limited conveniences. When the white 
flag is seen flying, there begins a general 
hegira of men, women, and children, who go 
streaming down to the beach in crowds, some 
to bathe, some to look on. The scene when 
the day is fair and the bathing good, the wa- 
ter mild in temperature and the surf rolling 
gently in with a long shallow stretch, is a 
very animated one. From a central point, 
like that of the Ocean Hotel grounds, one 
may look up and down the beach for miles, 
witnessing schools of bathers at frequent 
intervals throughout the entire distance. 


Ostensibly 
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Some days one may see two or three thou- 
sand bathers in the water at once, making 
the air vocal with shouts and laughter, the 
nervous shrieks of the timid and the bois- 
terous merriment of the brave. The sexes 
mingle freely in the pastime, and it is no 
uncommon experience for the belles and 
beaux of the ball-room to make appoint- 
ments between the figures in the Lancers 
for the next day’s bath. 

The morning being usually devoted to the 
bath, the afternoon is set apart for excur- 
sions and drives. The drives we have al- 
ways with us; the occasions for excursions 
are affordéd from time to time variously. 
In general terms they may be specified in 
three divisions: first, excursions to Pleasure 
Bay; second, excursions to Monmouth Park ; 
third, excursions to Ocean Grove. Those to 
Pleasure Bay may be subdivided into ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, the. ordinary being 
that which is available on any pleasant 
day throughout the season, the extraordi- 
nary that which is warranted by the an- 
nouncement of some special festivity at 
Pleasure Bay, such as a clam-bake or a re- 
gatta. You are liable to meet the most im- 
portant people at the Branch at these fes- 
tivities. The President himself, who never 
goes to the races, has at times deigned: to 
attend a clam-bake. Pleasure Bay is a 
charming drive, from the centre of gayety 
at the Branch, just a mile and a half, through 
a lovely open country, to an old-fashioned 


MA trib a 
RSS beep nen 


original New Jersey tavern, in the ; 

a green grove on the bank of a placi: 

of water. , There is a flavor of combing 
hemianism and rustic simplicity abou 
place which contrasts delightfully wit] 
ostentation and luxury of the sea-side }yos, 
where you are staying; and it is but a cary 
ing critic who would discuss, while enj 


| the cheap. delights of the Old Pleasur Bar 
{| House, whether the landlord maintains 


primitive simplicity out of a sentimentg 
poetic love of nature, or mérely becauss 

some: assert) he is too stingy to spend ; 
of his profits in modern improvements 

this as it may, it is pleasant to sit at th 
weather-beaten tables under the green trees 
and eat his crabs, and then go and cate) 
some. It makes you think of Squeers an 
his class in “ bottiney ;” first they spell it 
and then they go and do it. A fairy-lik 
yacht with spreading sail receives you at 
the water’s edge, and you are blown over to 
the opposite shore, where, with a chunk of 
fish on the end of a string, and a net at th 
end of a pole, you find that catching crabs 
is as easy as eating them. The sail gives 
you a glorious appetite, and if there is a 
clam-bake when you return, you will pro- 
ceed to eat ravenously of a conglomeratio1 
of green corn, clams, crabs, potatoes, and 
yellow-legged chickens that would mak 
Delmonico’s head cook turn green with hor 
ror merely to smell of it; taste such a savagi 
mess I am sure he never would—no, not if 


SERVICES ON THE BEACH, OCEAN GROVE. 
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and 
ot plowshares 
the alterna- 


thumb -serews 


excursions to 
Monmouth Park are 
ifforded by the 
of them I 
spoken. The 
excursions to Ocean 
Grove, like those to 
Bay, are 
special 


races ; 


nave 


Pleasure 
for 
nd general reasons, 


being 


wth 


he special 


the camp-meetings 
which are held there 
t intervals during 
Ocean 
sum- 
Meth- 
hour’s 
brisk carriage drive 
from Long Branch, 
some- 


the summer. 
ve 18. & 
city of 


LISTS, an 


through a 
what monotonous 
country. It on 
the sea-shore, and 
ts bathing habits 
re precisely 
hose of Long 
Branch; in = most 
ther respects there 
s a complete dis- 
similarity. No balls, 
no billiards, no bars, 
hours, 


is 


as 


0 late no 
dissipations of any 
sort, are permitted 
at Ocean Grove, 
existence there earried on inex- 
pensively. It is a sort of poor man’s par- 
adise, though there are rich people there ; 
but even the rich dwell in modest cottages, 
while those who must practice a close econ- 
omy live in tents or in cheaply constructed 
cabins in the woods. The place is curious 
and interesting in many respects, and visit- 
ors to Long Branch do not feel that they 
have seen all the “lions” until they have 
driven down to Ocean Grove. The gates 
of the community are closed at an early 
hour in the evening and on Sundays; but 
as one side of the Grove is not fenced in, 
but looks on a pretty sheet of water, visit- 
ors to the Sunday camp-meeting quit their 
carriages on the shore of the little lake, and 
are smuggled over—not very surreptitions- 
ly—in row-boats for a one-cent fare. The 
meetings are sometimes held on the sea- 
shore, right down where the surf makes mu- 
sic in harmony with the human chorus, and 
sometimes under the trees in the grove. 
The amusements of the evening at Long 
Branch are varied: not to speak of such fa- 
vorite diversions as lovers’ strolls in moon- 


and is 


LONG BRANCH. 


LOVERS’ STROLLS BY MOONLIGHT. 


light or starlight on the beach, there are 
dancing parties every evening in the par- 
lors of all the large hotels, with occasional 
concerts, dramatic entertainments, etc., usu- 
ally given by amateurs and for some char- 
itable object. Occasionally, too, a circus 
comes along and pitches its tent on the va- 
cant lot near the Ocean Hotel, and, strange 
as it may seem to those who know not the 
ways of the fashionable world, the circus is 
packed full, not with the Jerse}men from 
the back village merely, but with the lead- 
ers of the monde at Long Branci. The fa- 
vorite night for dancing is Saturday; cus- 
tom has nrade this the most brilliant night 
in the week in the parlors of the hotels; 
more people arrive on Saturday than on 
any other day, and in the height of the sea- 
son on a Saturday night the piazzas will be 
so thronged that it is almost impossible to 
move about, thousands of men and women 
in gala attire sitting by the open windows 
to listen to the music and see the dancers. 
They have the best of it too, for dancing in 
midsummer ball-rooms is hot work, and the 
sterner sex invariably maintain that they 
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thus make martyrs of themselves only to 
please the fair. Dancing is always con- 
cluded at half past ten, except on Saturday 
nights, when it is sometimes prolonged till 
the stroke of twelve. On Sunday nights, 
at some of the hotels, an instrumental con- 
cert—called “ sacred” by courtesy—is given 
on the balcony, the piano being wheeled 
out there for the occasion. Qn other nights, 
after the dance is over, parties will some- 
times be made up to go and serenade the 
President, or other 
quence, or lady of social popularity. Groups 
go strolling on the grassy bluff, or gather in 
some favorite nook to sing hilarious songs, 
with wine and wit and spirits bent on driv- 
ing dull care away. 

Beyond all question, the most delightful 
time of the year at Long Branch, bit not 


some person of conse- 


WESLEY LAKE, 


the most fashionable, is the autumn, when 
there comes upon the shining face of the 
sea a soft haze, which is most agreeable to 
, and the air is full of balmy odors. 
To many people the sight of the sea with 
the sunlight beating on it in the bright 
days of summer is painful and wearisome. 
“Oh, I can’t bear that sea!” cried a poet of 
my acquaintance, one day, as we stood on 
the bluff; “it puts my eyes out.” 
hot days the great waters will lie almost 
rippleless, save for a little surfy dog-day 
frothing at the mouth, all the long ‘hours 
from morn till dewy eve, glittering like a 
burnished shield, and flashing in the eyes 
of the beholder until he is fain to fly. But 
in the mellow days of autumn this is not 
Though the ocean then grows smooth- 


the eye 


On some 


SO. 
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er than eyen‘in the hottest of the dog-days 
though it will sometimes lie for days {, 
gether like a mirror, it is not a mirror whic) 
flashes back dazzling sunbeams, but absorbs 
them, and the eye is rested. Then the Jap 
ping waves woo the shore so gently ana 
playfully that bathing therein is an Orient. 
al luxury not to be resisted. The atmos 
phere is so sweet and pure you can almost 
taste it, and the waters, warmed by the long 
heats of summer, are as balmy as the gir 
When the tide is low, there lie exposed s) 
long reaches of shallow bathing ground as 
the bathers Of the midsummer would hardly 
believe possible. On the same spot of shore 
where, in July, the surf buffeted strong men 
in its giant arms as pigmies, and tossed them 
panting with exhaustion, on the hot sands 
now, in September, they might wade out half 


OOEAN GROVE. 


a mile from shore before they would meet a 
surf sufficiently strong to knock them oft 
their feet. Butin September, when the surf 
bathing was like this, there would be no 
more than three or four lonely bathers in 
the sea at the hour when formerly there 
were a hundred. The writer remained at 
Long Branch last season until near Octo- 
ber, and does not speak from hearsay. The 
hotels were utterly deserted ; cows pastured 
on the lawns in front of them; the windows 
were nailed up with boards; the bathing 
huts were torn to pieces, and lay piled, mere 
every-day lumber, in heaps on the grassy 
bluff; no carriages rolled up and down the 
Avenue; no lovers strolled upon the sands ; 
yet the days were simply heavenly, and 
passed by like dreams of fairy-land. Long 





THE WAY OF THE WIND. 


, was at its loveliest, but the crowds 
gone. Fashion is the jade who has 
vht this grievous wrong upon our fel- 
cottage owners at Long Branch do 
not obey the orders of Fashion so meekly 
with such alacrity as: the hotel dwell- 
After the latter rush away, the former 
The Presi- 
t's family stay till October, some few cot- 


a 


inst as long as they can. 
tagers even till November; and the bravest 
ire the happiest. . But there is something 
ibout the aspect of those huge deserted ho- 
tels that is awfully depressing as the lonely 
cottager drives down the Avenue at dusk. 
So brilliant but a week or two ago, with col- 
ored lamps flashing on the lawns, and gayly 
dressed throngs moving in the glare of the 
chandeliers, a thousand windows lighted, 
and streams of music issuing in harmony 
with the sound of voices and laughter from 
the crowded parlors ; and now, utter deser- 
tion, barred windows, silence like that of 
And the cottager pulls his hat 
over his eyes, and whips up his nag, eager 
to reach his cheerful home circle. This sort 
thing wears on the stoutest nerves at 
ast, and the-panie takes them one by one, 
and off they go by the first train they can 


the dead. 


ft 
ot 


THE WAY 
Way does the East Wind always complain ?— 


Because he is married to the Rain. 


“Why is the North Wind’s breath so strong ?— 


He has wrestled with icebergs fierce and long. 


Why is the South Wind’s step so light ?— 


Out of a sleeping land in flight. 


“Why is the West Wind’s touch aflame ?— 
Out of a sunset cloud he came.” 

Lying under a summer tree, 

This is what Zephyr sang to_me. 

Zephyr, with flattering words and low, 
Tells but half of the truth I know. 

Four great boys in an ancient hall, 

They grew up thinking their will was all 
Sweet Mother Nature, the dearest dame— 
I fear her softness is much to blame— 
Lovely and quiet, year out, year in, 

Her soft white blankets she sits to spin; 
Rose-hued curtains and carpets green, 


Broidered cushions of satin sheen. 


Her guests are bidden, her house is fair— 
Four wild rovers have entrance there. 
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get. Nature has charms, but to the most 
of us human nature is the more potent win- 
ner. We long for our kind. We love to 
keep with the crowd. Hence great cities, 
and hence, alse, watering-places. 

The cloud of financial depression which 
has cast its shadow over the whole country 
for two or three years past has not failed to 
include Long Branch in its gloom. Proper 
ty has depreciated in value there as else- 
where, and the grand industry of the place 
—which is hotel-keeping, I take it 
thriven as of old. It is quite possible that, 
unless our next President should 
Long Branch as his summer residence also, 
many years will elapse before the flow of 
prosperity will lead to the high prices in 
real estate which formerly prevailed there. 
Yet the prediction would be childish which 
should intimate that the best days of Long 
Branch are over. The probability is rather 
that this charming resort will grow more 
and more in favor; and not only this, but 
it is likely that other localities by the 
ocean’s brink, easily accessible to the great 
metropolis, will develop their resources in 
like manner, and blossom into summer re- 
sorts for an overheated city populace yeai 
upon year. 


has not 


choose 


OF THE WIND. 


Never’s an hour so still and sweet 


But may be broken by trampling feet ; 


But when from the ruin they turn away, 


Oh, who so gentle and blithe as they! 


They rock the cradles in tall tree-tops, 


They run with the tripping water-drops ; 


Daintily courting, they sigh and pine 


Round the flower-ladies so pure and fine 


Well they love pleasure, but mischief best— 


Too swift and subtle and strong for rest. 


Up and down in the world they go, 
I : 


And mock us with every voice we know 


They pipe to the dreamers at even song; 


They mourn to the watchers all night long. 


Then down the chimney they shout and roar, 


Shriek at the lattice and shake the door. 


The old man, sighing, repeateth still, 


“The will o’ the wind is boyhood’s will ;” 


The boy, with wondering, silent lips, 


Thinks of the sea and the wafted ships; 


And each, in his dim heart, longs to find 


Out of his world the way o’ the wind. 
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THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE.* 


T last we have a book upon Japan and | 
ye the Japanese of real and substantial 
value—valuable not only for what it con- ily set forth by him. 
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student and observer. The advantages pos. 
sessed by Mr. Griffis are clearly and modes; 
Eight years ago x 


MUTSUMITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


tains, but also as indicating the abundance 
ot material at the command of the future 


The Mikado’s Empire. Book I.—History of Japan 
from 660 u 1872 a.p. Book II.—Personal Expe- 
ons, and Stadies in Japan, 1870-1874, 
By Wit.iam Ev.iot Grirris, A.M., late of the Impe- 
rial University, Tokis, Japan. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


riences, Observati 


eral young men were sent by the authoritjes 
of Japan to pursue their studies in this coun- 
try. Some of these were for two years un- 
der the instruction of the author, and he 
was, he says, “ surprised to find these earnest 
youths equals of American students in good- 
breeding, courtesy, and mental acumen.” He 


| was invited by the Japanese Prince of Echi- 


—_ 
zen t 
on th 
pan 

intil 


gcho 





zen to go out and organize a scientific school 
on the American principle. He reached Ja- 
pan in December, 1870, and remained there 
intil July, 1874. “ During all my residence,” 
e says, “ I enjoyed the society of cultivated 
-cholars, artists, priests, antiquaries, and stu- 
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and 1874. My facilities for extended travel 
| were limited only by my duties. Nothing 
| Japanese was foreign to me, from palace to 
beggar’s hut. I may truly say that I have 
felt the pulse and heart of New Japan.” 
When we compare these abundant facil- 


HARUKO, EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


dents, both in the provincial and native cap- 
itals. I bore letters of introduction to the 
prominent men in the Japanese government, 
and thus were given to me opportunities for 
research and observation not often afforded 
to foreigners. I was witness of the marvel- 
ous development, reforms, dangers, pageants, 
and changes of the epochal years 1872, 1873, 
Vor. LIT.—No. 316.—32 


ities with the obstructions thrown in the 
way of every European who until within 
the last ten years has visited Japan, we are 
warranted in expecting something very dif- 
ferent from the accounts given by previous 
writers, and we have a right to require that 
the man who had such advantages, if he un- 
dertook to put forth a book, should give his 
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readers the benefit of them. Mr. Griffis had 
before given good proof of his capacity to 
deal with Japanese subjects, notably in the 
very admirable article upon Japan in Ap- 
pleton’s American Cyclopedia, and in the first 
clear account of the recent revolutions in 
Japan, contributed by him to the North 
American Review. He himself shall tell us 
of the spirit which influenced him in the 
preparation of the present work: 

“Tt is time that a writer treated Japan as | 
something else than an Oriental puzzle—a na- 
tion of recluses, a land of fabulous wealth, of 
universal licentiousness, or of Edenic purity ; the 
fastness of a treacherous and fickle crew, or a 
paradise of guileless children. . . 


during eight years’ living contact with these peo- | 
ple has been, from their language, books, life, and | 
customs, to determine their mental parallax, and | 


find out how they think and feel. I have not 
made this book in libraries at home, but largely 
on the soil of the Mikado’s empire. I have slight 
obligation to acknowledge to foreign writers, ex- 
cept to those working scholars in Japan who have 
written during the last decade with knowledge of 
the language. To them I owe much; first, and 
most of all, to Mr. Ernest Satow, who, in the special 
department of historical research, stands leader.” 

The work is divided into two parts: the 
first being a résumé of the history of Japan 
from the earliest times, mainly as told by 
the Japanese themselves; the second, nar- 
rating the author’s personal experiences, 
observations, and studies during the years 
from 1870 to 1875. The native materials 
for the history of Japan are almost super- 
abundant. First and foremost are the two 
great works, the Dai Nihon Shi (“History of 
Great Japan”), and the Nihon Guai Shi(“Jap- 
anese Military History”). These, especial- 


ly the latter, according to Mr. Griffis, “are | 


models of compression and elegance, and 
glow with the chastened eloquence that 


springs from clear discernment and convic- | 
tion of truth, gained after patient sifting | 


of facts and groping through difficulties 
that lead to discovery.” 
cessories for historical research Japan is 
also rich. Almost every one of the eighty- 
six provinces, and nearly every large city, 
has its own special historian; towns and 
villages have their local written annals; 
family records are faithfully kept up from 
generation to generation; diaries and notes 
of passing events are preserved in most of 
the large Buddhist temples and monas- 
teries; histories for the young are counted 
by hundreds. The drama draws its sub- 
jects mainly from actual life, past or pres- 
ent, of the people, and is often the most 
faithful mirror of actual history. And be- 
yond these there are numerous works which 
we should designate as historical novels.* 


* The article on the Language and Literature of Ja- 
pan, by Dr. J. C. Hepburn, of Yokohama, in the A mer- 
ican Cyclopedia, presents an admirable résumé of the 
subject. 


.My endeavor | 


In the minor ac- | 


In a series of brilliant tableaux Mr. Griffis 
presents a rapid view of the history of Ja- 
pan from 660 B.c., the time when the first of 
the 123 successive Mikados is said to have 
ascended the throne, down to the year 1875, 
In this paper we can only give a hasty pres 
entation of some of the features whic h go 
to make up what we may designate as the 
| romance of the history of Japan. 
| Dai Nippon (sometimes softened in pro- 
|nunciation to Dai Nihon), that is, “Great 
| Nippon,” is the proper name of what we cal] 
| Japan, which is a corruption of the Chinese 
| Shi-pen- kue, “Sunrise Kingdom.” The em. 
| pire is composed mainly of four considera. 
| ble islands lying in a crescent-shaped form 
| off the northeastern coast of Asia, opposit: 
Corea and the possessions recently wrested 
by Russia from China, from which it js 
»separated by the Sea of Japan. Yezo, th 
northern island, has an area of about 30,000 
square miles, but is very thinly inhabited, 
the population being only about 120,000 
Next comes Hondo, the main island (on al] 
our maps named Niphon),* with an area of 
about 90,000 square miles, and a population 
of about 24,500,000; then, cut off by the 
narrow winding strait called the Inland 
Sea from the southeastern edge of Hondo, 
is Shikokii, with an area of 7000 square 
miles, and a population of about 3,225,000; 
and south of all is Kiushiu, with 15,000 
square miles, and nearly 5,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. Besides these four main islands are 
many others, some of them of considerable 
size, and many of them mere specks of rock, 
the whole number being officially stated at 
| nearly 4000. The entire area of the empire is 
|not far from 150,000 square miles, and the 
| population, as reported in the census of 1872, 
| is 33,110,825. The entire area of the empire 
|is about equal to that of our New England 
| and Middle States, the population somewhat 
exceeding that of Great Britain, and ap- 
proximating to that of France. Of the 
three great cities, T6kid (formerly Yedo) has 
nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants, Kidto and Oza- 
‘ka more than 500,000 each; there are six 
other cities with more than 100,000, about 
as many with more than 50,000, and proba- 
bly fifty with more than 20,000. 

The northern point of Yezo is in about the 
latitude of Quebec, the southern point of 
Kiushiu in about that of Mobile; but ow- 
ing to the surrounding ocean the climate, 
except when influenced by altitude, is 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than that of our Atlantic coast. Two- 
thirds of the surface of Hondo consist of 


| 





* Popularly speaking, the Japanese have no special 
name for this principal island; but on the map pub- 
lished by the government in 1872 it is marked as Hon- 
do, which means simply the “ main-land,” or, as we 
should say, “continent.” We give the population of 
the empire as quoted by Mr. Griffis from the census of 
1872. 
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MAP OF JAPAN, 


mountain land, rising gradually from each | the submergence of what was once a por- 
extremity toward near the centre, where it | tion of the earth’s crust, but which floors 
culminates in the magnificent peak of Fuji-| the Sea of Japan and the Gulf of Tartary. 
yama, fourteen thousand feet above the sea. | \In the geologic ages voleanic action must 
The whole of Japan is an emerged crest of a | | have been extremely violent, and in all his- 
submarine mountain, whose foot lies beneath | toric times it has been almost continual. 
the ocean which laves its breast. Perhaps,| There are now fully twenty active volca- 
indeed, it is the edge of a hard rock left by | noes, besides hundreds of dormant ones. 
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AINO CHIEF FROM YEZO. 


The Japanese are a mixed race, formed 
mainly by the amalgamation of two distinct 
stocks; one of which, styled by Mr. Griffis 
the Yamato, from a province of that name 
in Central Hondo, came apparently from the 
south, and long before the Christian era 
were in possession of the southern islands, 
from which they set out for the conquest of 
Hondo, which, with Yezo, was peopled by a 
race contemptuously styled ebisi, or “ barba- 
rians,”’ who had descended from the north- 
east of Asia, and are identified with the 
Ainds, a remnant of whom are still found 
unmixed in Yezo, and are occasionally to be 


met with in the capital. Mr. Griffis gives a | 


characteristic portrait of one of these. The 
complexion is a dark brown; the eyes not 
set obliquely; the nose low, with rounded 
lobes; the mouth large; the hair black and 
abundant, clipped short in front, but falling 


in abundant masses over the back and shoul- | 


ders; the beard and mustaches unusually 
long and thick. They are emphatically a 
hairy race, the entire 
body of the males be- 
ing sometimes covered 
with a fell of hair an 
inch long. The Ainds 
are the stock upon 
which the other races 
have been grafted, and 
whose language forms 
the basis of the Jap- 
anese of to-day, com- 
pelling the numerous 
words which have 
been adopted from the 
Chinese to conform to 
its own laws of con- 
struction, somewhat 
as the Saxon masters 
the Latin element of 
the English language. 
“The Japanese vocab- 
ulary,” says Dr. Hep- 


burn, “has been greatly enlarged anq 
riched by the introduction of Chinese wo 
| all taken from the written language, an, 
not from the colloquial, which has neve 
been spoken in Japan. So extensively } 
these words been introduced that for al- 
most every native word the Japanese hay, 
an equivalent Chinese word. But in coy 

| mon usage the names of things, family rela- 
tionships, and the words which express th, 
wants, feelings, and concerns of every-day 
| life, are for the most part native words, whi], 
| the technical, philosophical, and scientig, 
terms are Chinese.” 

The distinctive types of the two races are 
still apparent among the Japanese. In thy 
upper classes we see the fine, long, oval fac 
with prominent, well-chiseled features, deep. 
ly sunk eye sockets, oblique eyes, long droop. 
ing lids, elevated and arched eyebrows, high 
narrow forehead, round nose, bud-like mouth, 
and pointed chin; contrasting strongly with 
the round, flattened face, less oblique eyes 
almost level with the cheeks, and straight 
noses, expanded and turned up at the roots 
which prevail among the agricultural and 
laboring classes. The native artists are 
quick at catching the different types, as is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
representing a Japanese lady and her at- 
tendant. 

Japanese cosmogony, legend, and history 
deal wholly with the conquering race. The 
cosmogony, as set down in the sacred books, 
runs far back into the past eternity, befor 
there was even a being, and when nothing 
| existed but unformed and uncreated chaos. 
| The chaotic mass at length took form, the 
lighter portions becoming the heavens, the 
denser parts the earth—that is, Japan. 
From the mould sprang a reed-like germ, 
which became the self-animated Original 
Being. Two other Beings sprang in like 
manner into existence, and then several 


en- 


rds 


lave 
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HIGH AND LOW TYPE OF THE JAPANESE FAOR. 
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Kami, or deities, vod as ‘he Kami of the 
Earth, of Sand, of Dwelling-places, who set 
about the work of creation by separating 
the primordial substance into the five ele- 
ments—wood, fire, metal, earth, and water. | 
Then in time the male and female princi- 
ples that pervade all things manifested them- 
selves in human form, and from them sprung | 
offspring, one of whom became the Goddess | 
of the Sun, another of the Moon, another of 
Storms, and another of the Sea. After wons | 
of celestial turmoil the Sun-goddess bore a 


son who became the husband of a daugh- | 


ter of the first human pair, and she wished 
to make their son, Ninigi, the ruler over the 
terrestrial world. She invested him with 
the symbols of royalty—a mirror, a round 


stone, and a sword—bidding him, “ Govern | 
this country with the pure lustre which ra- | 


diates from this mirror; deal with thy sub- 
jects with the gentleness typified by this 
smooth round stone; combat the enemies 
of thy kingdom with this sword, and slay 
them with the edge thereof.” Then, accom- 
panied by a host of inferior deities, Ninigi 
descended the floating bridge from earth to 
the near heayens, the bridge was withdrawn, 
the heavens and the earth receded from each 


other, and all access from one to the other | 


was Withdrawn. And so, in the words of 
one of the sacred books, “‘ They caused him 
to thrust from him heaven’s eternal throne, 
to fling open heaven’s eternal doors, to 
cleave with might his way from out heaven’s 
many-piled clouds, and then to descend from 
aven.” 

In this legend lies the heart of the mys- 
tery of Japanese thought and institutions; 
for Jimmu Tennd, with whom Japanese his- 
tory begins, was the fifth in descent from 
Ninigi, and the first Mikado,* and the ances- 
tor of the long line of 123 sovereigns who 
for more than two thousand five hundred 
years have ruled Dai Nippon. Whether Jim- 
mu was in any respect a historical person, or 


Le 


merely the personified embodiment of the | 


national thought and tradition, is uncertain ; 
but in the popular belief he is as real as any 
other hero; his name heads the list of Mi- 
kados, and the seventh day of the fourth 
month, answering to our April, when, 660 
years before Christ, he assumed the sover- 
eignty of the realm which he had won by 
his sword, is the national holiday of Japan. 

Stripped of its miraculous accompani- 
ments, the story of Jimmu runs briefly thus: 
From the foot of the sacred mountain in 
Kiushiu, upon which Ninigi had descended, 
he set out, at the age of fifty years, on his 
career of conquest. Crossing the narrow In- 
land Sea, he landed at Hondo, marched east- 
ward, and after fifteen years of uninterrupt- 


* The word Mikado, according to the most probable 


etymology, means merely “ elevated gate,’ 
to the “Sublime Porte,” 
Turkey. 


the title of the Sultan of 


’ equivalent | 
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ed success he came to the spot where now 
stands the imperial city of Ozaka. Here he 
suffered a severe defeat, which was ascribed 
to the wrath of the Sun-goddess, because he 
| had marched from the west to the east, in- 
stead of following her course, from the east 
| to the west. Leaving the ill-omened shores, 
| he rounded the southern end of the island, 
and landed on the east shore, where a peace- 
ful triumph awaited him, the king of the 
| country acknowledging him as his sovereign 
| by surrendering hissword. A representation 
of this scene appears on one denomination 
| of the Japanese bank-notes. Moving west- 
| ward across the mountains, and overcoming 
the Ainés in many a battle, Jimmu reached 
the great plain, and fixed his seat near 
where now stands Kidto, which until 1871 
remained the capital of the empire which 
he founded. He lived to the age of 127 
years, when he died, leaving three sons, one 
of whom he appointed to succeed him, and 
from that day to this the right of naming 
his successor has belonged to the Mikado. 
| He also apportioned the lands of the con- 
quered people among his principal followers, 
| upon condition of military service, and thus 
laid the foundation of that feudal system 
which, culminating in a kind of dual gov- 
ernment, has formed the distinguishing feat- 
ure in the political history of Japan. 
Passing over eight Mikados, most of whom 
lived for more than a century, we come to 
Sijin, who reigned from 97 to 30 B.c., and 
is styled the civilizer of his — Up to 
| his time the sacred insignia of Ninigi had 
been kept in the imperial palace. Sijin 
built for them the shrine of Uji, and placed 
them under the charge of his daughter, and 
ever since—so it is held—they have remain- 
ed there under the charge of a virgin priest- 
ess of the imperial blood. Siajin is styled 
| the father of Japanese husbandry, for he in- 
| troduced a general system of irrigation, by 
| which alone the culture of rice, the staple 
grain of the country, could be carried on. He 
also divided his empire into military depart- 
ments, and assigned his people into those 
military and agricultural classes which still 
form the groundwork of Japanese society. 
The actual dominions of the Mikado in 
Hondo were as yet confined to the portion 
lying west of the great central range, the 
Ainds to the east of it being only partially 
subdued. The conqueror of this region was 
the Prince Yamato-Daké, a grandson of Sa- 
jin, whose career reminds one of the famous 
| Edward, the Black Prince, of England. In+ 
early youth he had distinguished himself by 
his prowess, and at the age of thirty-three 
was sent by the Mikado, his father, to sub- 
due the Ainés beyond the mountains. Stop- 
| ping at the shrine of Iji, he took thé miracu- 
lous sword of Ninigi, and after numerous 
conflicts descended into the great plain 
which stretches away from the bay of Yedo, 
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bears the name of 
“The Imperial Tom} 
of the White Bir” 
Of the one hup. 
dred and twenty 
three Mikados, ten 
were females. Th, 
most famous of 
these is Jingu Koga, 
the Semiramis of 
Japan, who reigned 
from 201 to 269 ap 
In 193 she acc ompa- 
nied her husband. 
the Mikado Chiuai 
to suppress a re- 
bellion which had 
broken out in th 
province of Kumaso, 
in Kiushiu. Whik 
worshiping on 
lofty islet, the Sea 
god appeared to her, 
and asked why she 
cared for so poor a 
conquest as that of 
Kumaso, while far 
away over the wa- 
ters was the rich 


THE MIKADO ON HIS THRONE, SEVENTH TO TWELFTL CENTURY. land of Shiraki, 


which he attempted to cross. The Sea-god, | 


enraged at his presumption, raised a mighty 

tempest, and he was told that the wrath of | 
the deity could be appeased only by the sac- 

rifice of a voluntary human victim. His wife | 
sprang overboard into the boiling waves, | 
and the tempest subsided. The sole relic | 
of her, her perfumed wooden comb, drifted | 
ashore at a spot still shown within the 
bounds of the city of Toki6, and here he erect- | 
ed an altar. The spot is still marked by a 

shrine, at which the fishermen and sailors | 
are wont to pay their devotions. The hero 

then pushed his conquest to the north, and | 
upon his return crossed a high ridge, from 
which he looked down upon the bay of Yedo. 
The memory of her who had here sacrificed 
her life for him was recalled to his heart. 
“Adzuma! adzuma!” (My wife! my wife!) he 
exclaimed. The exclamation has become im- 
mortal. In Japanese poetry the plain of Yedo 
is styled Adzuma; and “ Adzuma-kuan” is | 
the name given to the Japanese iron-clad, 

once the Confederate ram Stonewall. On his 
way home Yamato was struck with mortal 
sickness. He wrote to his father, recounting 
his exploits and begging to see him. Before 
the messengers from his father arrived, the 
son was dead and buried. At their approach, 
a white bird flew up from the tomb, and sail- 
ed away into the blue air. When the tomb 
was opened, there was nothing within but | 
the chaplet and robes of the hero. The| 
flight of the white bird was watched until | 
it alighted and disappeared. The spot still | 





which we call Corea. 
“Worship me,” he said, “and I will give you 
power to conquer that country, and by my 
help and the glory of your conquest Kumaso 
will straightway be yours.” She told her 
husband of the divine message. He climbed 
to the summit of the mountain, gazed west- 
ward over the waters, and returning, said, 
“T looked every where, and saw water, but 
noland. Is there a’country in the sky? If 
not, you deceive me.” To which the Sea- 
god, speaking through the empress, made 
reply, “If you say there is no country where 
I have declared there is one, you blaspheme, 
and shall not go thither; but the empress, 
your wife, has conceived, andthe child with- 
in her shall conquer that country.” The Mi- 
kado marched upon Kumaso, was defeated 
and slain; but the empress took command, 
suppressed the rebellion, and then, encour- 


| aged by divine omens, equipped a fleet and 
| sailed for the unknown land. As the white- 


winged vessels neared the shore, the mon- 
arch was astounded. ‘ We never knew,” he 
said to his followers, “that there was any 
country outside of ours. Have our gods for- 
saken us?” The Coreans acknowledged the 
supremacy of the invaders, and swore alle- 
giance to Jingu. 

That she might accomplish this bloodless 
conquest, the time for her motherhood was 
miraculously deferred; but to Ojin, her un- 
born child, the glory of the conquest is as- 
signed in the sacred legends. He was born, 
at length, grew up to be a great warrior, 
and when sixty years old succeeded his 





THE 


eothe T, -_ died at the age of one hendred | 
and eleven, being the last but one of the Mi- 
kados whose lives reached a century. He 
was deified as the God of War, and is ye 
worshipe xd by the military class. When, i 
1874, the Japanese troops embarked on the 
expedition to Formosa, many of them im- 
plored the special protection of Ojin. 

The conquest of Corea opened a new era 
in Japanese civilization. Through this coun- 


try Chinese culture and arts were slowly in- | 
troduced into Japan. Foremost among these | 


were the art of writing and the Buddhist 
religion. The ancient faith of the Japanese | 
is called by them Kami no michi, “the doc- | 
trine of the gods,” precisely our term “ the- 
ology ;” its Chinese equivalent is Shinto. 
We can here only cite from Mr. Griftis a few | 
paragraphs, much abridged, indicating the 
nature of Shint6 as it finally developed it- 
self as the religion of the state: 

“In Japanese mythology the universe is Japan. 
All the deities, with perhaps a few exceptions, are 
historical personages, and the conclusion of the 
whole matter of cosmogony and celestial geneal 


resentative of the gods who created the heavens 
and Japan. Hence the imperative duty of all Jap- 
anese is to obey him. Its principles, as summed 
up by the Department of Religion and promt 
gated throughout the empire so late as 1872, are 
expressed in: the following comm: undments: 1. 
Thou shalt honor the gods, and love thy country. 
2. Thou shalt clearly understand the principles of 
heaven and the duty of man. 3. Thou shalt re- 
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vere the Mi ks rw as thy sovereign, and obey the 
will of his court.’ Shintd has no moral code, no 
accurately defined system of ethics. The leading 
principle of its adherents is imitation of the il- 
lustrious deeds of their ancestors, and they are to 
prove themselves worthy of their descent by the 
purity of their lives. It expresses great detesta- 
tion of all forms of uncleanness, and is remarka- 
ble for the fullness of its ceremonies for bodily 
purification, In its higher forms Shintd is simply 
a cultivated and intellectual atheism ; in its lower 

| forms it is blind obedience to governmental and 

priestly dictates. The united verdict given me by 
native scholars and even Shintd officials in Fukui 

j and Tdkid was, ‘Shintd is not a religion, it is a 

| system of government regulations, very good to 

| | keep alive patriotism among the people.’ ” 
We have not the space here to give even 
| an abstract of Mr. Griffis’s account of Bud- 
| dhism, which in Japan assumed a form suit- 
ed to the practical character of the people, 
| but keeping prominent the essential feat- 
| ure of metempsychosis, that is, that not only 

are men rewarded or punished hereafter for 
| deeds done here in the body, but that they 





- | are also rewarded or punished here for deeds 
ogy is that the Mikado is the descendant and rep- | 


done in some previous state of existence. 
| Buddhism was fairly introduced into Japan 
about 550 a.p. In time it branched into 


| several sects, and one who should look upon 


| Buddhism and Catholicism with an indiffer- 
| ent eye would discover not a few similari- 
| ties between the development of the two 
| Systems. Take, for example, a rite called 
| nagaré kanjo—“ the flowing invocation.” 


THE MOTHER’S MEMORIAL, NAGABE se on FLOWING LYVOOATION, 
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ly in country places, one will see by the side 
: ; of a spring or rivulet a square of cotton 
cloth suspended by sticks at the four cor- 
ners in such a way as to form a basin. Upon 









tion, Namu mid ho ren gé kido—“ Glory to the 

salvation-bringing Scriptures.” Near by, 

perhaps in the hollow of the cloth, is a wood- 

en dipper, and by it stands an upright lath, 
notched at the top, and inscribed with a 

brief legend in Sanskrit characters. Ever 
f and anon a passer-by, most likely a woman, 
will pause, offer up a prayer, pour a dipper- 
ful of water into the hollow of the cloth, and 
wait till every drop has strained through, all 
the while murmuring prayers. In almost 
all Eastern faiths there is something of im- 
purity connected with birth and death. The 
newly made mother must be purified; a 
corpse is impure, and transmits its unclean- 
ness to any one who touches it. When birth 
and death come together, as when a woman 
dies in childbirth, the impurity is intensi- 
fied. It is a sure token that the mother has 
in some former cycle of existence committed 
some awful transgression, and is now suffer- 
ing for it.in some fearful metempsychosis, 
from which she can not be released until 
her spirit has been purified from this mor- 
tal stain. The “flowing invocation” is a 
vicarious rite of lustration, and is accom- 
plished only when the symbolic cloth is 
worn out, so that the water no longer drains, 
but falls through at once. Then the freed 
spirit rises to a higher cycle of existence. 
Like Catholic masses for the dead, it is a 
touching rite, whatever we may think of 
its efficacy. “But,” says Mr. Griffis, “the 
ae cotton cloth, inscribed with the name of the 
* deceased, to be efficacious can be purchased 
only at the temples. It is no secret that 
% rich people are able to secure a napkin 
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Sometimes in the cities, but very frequent- | 


the cloth is written a name and the invoca- | 





which when stretched but a few days will 





| rupture and let the water pass through at 
once. The poor man can get only the stout. 
| est and most closely woven fabric; the rich 
| man’s napkin is scraped thin in the middle,” 
| To one Buddhist monk the Japanese owe 
| a lasting debt. This was Kobd Daishi, bory 
| in 774 A.D., the inventor of the Japanese sy]. 
labic alphabet, one of the most perfect ever 
thought out, resembling in its essential feat- 
| ures that of the Cherokee language devised 
by the half-breed whom we know as George 
Guess. His portrait, copied from a statue 
in a temple at Kidto, bears no slight resem- 
blance to the bust of Shakspeare at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

The golden age of Japan was the period 
between the ninth and the twelfth centu- 
ries, when Chinese civilization received g 

| development far beyond what it ever knew 
| in its original home, yet modified by the 
| Japanese national character. Agriculture 
| was reduced to a system, if not to a sci- 
ence; the arts of pottery, lacquering, gild- 
ing, bronze casting, engraving, chasing, in- 
laying, sword-making, and goldsmith’s work 
were brought to perfection. To this period 
belongs the colossal statue of Dai Butsi, 
“Great Buddha,” 53} feet high as it sits; 
the breadth across the shoulders is nearly 
29 feet, the face being 16 feet from crown 
to chin, and 94 feet broad. The bronze of 
which it is composed contains 500 pounds 
of gold, 1954 of mercury, 16,287 of tin, and 
986,080 of copper, the entire weight being 
about 450 tons. Bell-founding was carried 
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to a point of perfection never exceeded. 
Some of the great bells are ten feet high, 
chased and engraved with an elaboration 
which no other people has lavished upon 
such objects. That from the temple at Kidto 
is adorned with sacred texts, images of heav- 
enly beings, and of Buddha sitting on the 
sacred lotus, all in high relief. It is struck 
from without by a heavy beam of wood sus- 
pended by two cords, the bellman holding 
back the beam on its rebound until the 
notes begin to die away. On a still night 
the air is filled with the quivering melody 
for a circuit of a score of miles. 

Kioto, the imperial city of the Mikado, was 
the centre from which radiated all the influ- 
ences which have moulded the national life. 
It is beautifully situated on a crater-like 
plain at the base of Lake Biwa, girt in by 
high wooded mountains. Streams, which 
unite just below to form the river Yodo, the 
outlet of the lake, nearly encircle it. It 


ing character of its architecture as for its 


shady squares, picturesque temples, pagodas, | 
To this sacred city came pil- | 
grims from every quarter of the empire to | 
Hither came arti- | 


and shrines. 


pray at its holy shrines. 
sans to study the work of the great masters 
of their crafts, and to carry back with them 
the skill thus acquired, which was transmit- 
ted from father to son from generation to 
veneration. 
ists, historians, and grammarians who cre- 
ated the national literature. Hither flocked 
the great nobles to bow before the Mikado, 
to learn the art of war, the etiquette of the 
court, the science of government, and the 
intrigues of thecabinet. Kidto was at once 
the Rome, the Mecca, and the Paris of Japan. 

But the seeds of decay lurked in all this 
splendor. First and foremost was the con- 
stitution of the Mikadoship itself. He had 
but one legal wife, but, to guard against the 
failure of the sacred line, he was allowed 
twelve concubines, all‘of whose children 
were legitimate and eligible to the succes- 
sion at the will of the Mikado, and that suc- 
cessor might be an infant in the cradle. 
“Woe to the land whose king is a child.” 
And as the golden age drew to its close, 
there was a succession of baby rulers. Thus, 
in 1108, Toba was made Mikado at the age 
of six; at seventeen he abdicated, or most 
likely was forced to abdicate,in favor of 
Shiutoku, his son of four years. He abdi- 
cated at twenty-four in favor of Konoyé, an 
infant, who died at sixteen. The next Mika- 
do reigned three years, when he abdicated 
in favor of a boy of sixteen, who after six 
years was replaced by an infant; and he, 
three years after, by a boy of eight, who aft- 
er thirteen years resigned in favor of a child 
of three years. Of course during this time, 
and before and after it, the real power lay 
not in these children, but in the politicians 


Here dwelt the poets, novel- | 
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and warriors who elevated and displaced 
them. Meanwhile the great vassals away 
from the court gradually assumed a most 
independent authority, until the condition 
of Japan was very nearly that of France 
during that period of anarchy which fol- 
lowed its virtual conquest by Henry V. of 
England. : 

At length the imperial court took a step 
which changed the whole state of affairs, 
and decided the course of Japanese history 
for almost nine centuries. For this period 
we can but briefly touch upon a few of the 


| salient points. Among the most able of the 


Japanese warriors was Yoritomo, the son of 
a court noble by a peasant woman. He was 
appointed Shdégun, a title which originally 
meant merely a general, and was borne by 
any commander of high rank. It now as- 
sumed a new significance, and the Shogun 
became all and more than all that is now 


| implied in our word “ general” of the army. 
was magnificent, not so much for the impos- | 


JAPANESE WAR JUNK, TWELFTH CENTURY. 
[Vignette illustration on the national bank-notes.] 


Yoritomo having put down the general an- 
archy, established his “head-quarters” at 
Kamakura, 250 miles from Kidto, and about 
thirty-five miles from where Yedo was built 


five centuries later. Here he set up a rival 
court, although under him and all his sue- 
cessors the supremacy of that of Kidto was 
acknowledged, while its power was hardly 
felt. The Shéguns, or rather, in time, the 
court of the Shogun, were the virtual rulers 
of Japan from about 1200 to about 1868. 
During all the years of its history Japan 


| has been less disturbed by foreign enemies 


than any other nation. No foreign army has 
ever fairly held a rood of its soil. Once, in- 
deed, such an attempt was made. About 
1270, the Mongols, having overrun China, 
their leader, Kublai Khan, sent envoys to 
Japan with insolent demands, to which the 
Shogun would not even listen. This was 
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repeated six times, omet to the last summons 


the Shogun H6jd Tokimuné made sharp re- | efforts, could only effect partial landings 


ply by cutting off the heads of the nine en- 
voys. The Mongol ruler now equipped an 
armada, said to have consisted of 3500 junks 
and more than 100,000 men, for the conquest 
of and in 1281 their sails whitened 
the waters of the Inland Sea The story of 


Japan, 


the “invincible armada” sent by Spain to 
conquer Great Britain is almost a repetition 
of that of thé armada sent from China to 
conquer Great Nippon. The Japanese war 
junks were inferior in size and number to 
those of the enemy, still they were extreme- 
ly formidable antagonists in the naval war- 
fare of thetime. Moreover, they were better 
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hendiedend the bonnet in spite of all their ir 
The winds and waves fought for Japan. In 
no seas are the storms so sudden and y iolent 
as in those which encircle the islands of 

Japan. The Mikado and his predecesgo; 
who had abdicated and retired to a monas. 
tery, wrote out a petition to the gods, whic 


MONGOL TARTARS, 
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was sent*by the Shinté chief priest to th 
holy shrine of Isé. At the moment of his ar 
rival—so the record runs—a small cloud, lik« 
a man’s hand, appeared in the blue sky. In 
a few minutes a fierce typhoon burst upon 
the Chinese fleet, dashing the vessels to- 
gether, and flinging them by hundreds upon 
the rocks, strewing the shore with the bod- 








ies of the dead. Those which 
escaped wreck were drifted to 
the little island of Taka, where 
the crews landed. Here they 
were attacked by the Japa- 
nese, and all were slain except 
three, who were sent back to 
China to tell their master how 
the gods of Japan had over- 
whelmed his proud armada. 
A painting of this repulse, 
made long after by a Japanese 
artist, who had evidently stud- 
ied under Dutch artists, is a 
spirited battle piece, although 
it can not be accepted as a his- 
torical representation, or as a 
specimen of genuine Japanese 
art. 

In 1335 the Shigunate fell 
into the hands of the Ashikaga 
family, who held it until 1574. 
This period is known as the 
“epoch of war,” the country 
being, with short intervals of 
peace, torn by contests be- 
tween contending clans. Nobunaga, who 
had the power of a Shogun, without being 
one, undertook to reduce all the rival clans, 
but was assassinated in 1582. He hated the 
Buddhist priests, and welcomed the Jesuits, 
in whom he saw a possible rival to their pow- 
er over the people. His successor, Hidéyo- 
shi, a man of low birth but of great ability, 


HOLLANDER 


also at first favored the Jesuit missionaries. | 


He died in 1598, leaving an infant son, who 
was named as Shogun. But his claims were 


contested by the Tokugawa clan, one of | 


whom, Iyéyasii, perhaps the greatest name 
in Japanese history, became Shogun in 1604, 
and founded the dynasty of Shoguns which 


ruled until the revolution of 1868, by which | 


the whole feudal and dual system of govern- 
ment was swept away, the Shdgunate abol- 
ished, and the Mikado made the actual as 
well as the nominal ruler of the empire. 
Europeans first set foot in Japan in 1542, 
They were three Portuguese sailors, who, 
in the language of the Jesuit fathers, 
“breathed into the Japanese atmosphere 
the first breath of Christianity.” 
aries soon followed, notable among whom 
was Francis Xavier, and in the course of 


half a century so numerous were the con- | 
verts that one might fairly hope that in a} 
few years the whole empire would be Chris- | 


tianized. But the Shogun Hidéyoshi, who 
had learned of the Portuguese and Spanish 


conquests in India, grew suspicious of the | 
new doctrines, and instituted a violent per- | 


secution of the Christians, which was con- 
tinued by his successors. In 1637 it was 


alleged that the native Christians had en- | 


tered into a conspiracy with the Portu- 
guese government to overthrow the imperi- 
althrone. The whole sect was remorselessly 


Mission- | 
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ON DESHIMA LOOKING FOR THE ARRIVAL OF A SHIP. 


crushed; all foreigners were expelled from 
the empire, excepting the Dutch, who had 
aided the Shigun, and who were allowed 
to keep up a trading establishment on the 
little island of Déshima, which they were 
not allowed to leave, and where they were 
in effect prisoners, only three vessels being 
allowed once a year to come to them from 
Holland. Weary must have been the watch 
of these exiled traders as they paced along 
the shore of their little prison, straining 
their eyes in gazing over the blue waters to 
| catch the first glimpse of the white sails 
| which were to bring them some tidings 
| from the world without. From this time 
dates that system of jealous seclusion which 
| for more than two centuries kept Japan a 
|sealed Wook from the rest of the world. 
| Yet during all this time the empire enjoyed 
| profound tranquillity under the system of 
dual government, which had in effect been 
instituted as early as the twelfth century, 
but had been brought to perfection by 
Iyéyastii and his grandson Iyémitsi. The 
introduction of Christianity and its com- 
| plete extermination form a thrilling epi- 
sode, but, after all, only an episode, leaving 
behind it no trace on the history of Japan 
and its institutions. 

But the elements of change were at work 
|as early as a century and a half ago, al- 
though they did not become apparent until 
after the arrival of the American expedition 
under Commodore Perry in 1853. It is ut- 
terly impossible, within the space at our 
| disposal, to give any thing like an abstract 
of the admirabie chapter of Mr. Griffis on 
“The Recent Revolution in Japan”—a chap- 
ter as clear and definite, and wanting little 
|of being as brilliant, as the best of Macau- 
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lay’s historical essays. This revolution, or | gave a point of union to the Opposition 
series of revolutions, according to him, was | and the whole country resounded with the 
a purely intellectual movement, originating | cry, “ Honor the Mikado, and expel the 


bar- 
mainly from within. Its objects 


barians!” We can not even touch upon 
the events of the civil war which, commen. 
cing in 1863, was virtually brought to a close 
by the rout of the Shégun’s army in a battle 
near Ozaka, which lasted three days, begiy 


iN- 


“eomprise a threefold political revolution with- 
in, a profound alteration in the national policy 
toward foreigners, and the inauguration of social 
reforms which lead us to hope that Japan has ning February 27, 1868. The Shogun, Kei. 
rejected the Asiatic and adopted the European ki-the secoud - Resvemie thas >. 
ideal of civilization. ...These were intended to|_. an war See's ed that post 
effect, 1, the overthrow of the Shogun, and his | 8'2°° the signing of the Phertromennll found 
reduction to his proper level as a vassal; 2, the refuge on board an American vessel, and 
restoration of the true emperor to supreme pow- reaching Yedo sought the seclusion of his 
er; 8, the abolition of the feudal system, and a | OWN castle, where his retainers urged him 
return to the ancient imperial régime ; 4, the ab-| to renew the contest. He refused. One of 
olition of Buddhism, and the establishment of | his ministers then exhorted him to commit 
hara-kiri, in order to preserve the honor 
of his clan; and the suggestion not be- 
ing acceded to, the proposer inconti- 
nently cut open his own bowels. Hig 
adherents continued the war for sey- 
eral months, making their last stand at 
Hakodaté, on the island of Yezo; but 
by July 1, 1869, all vestiges of the re- 
bellion had vanished, and “the empire 
was grateful for universal peace.” 

Meanwhile the Mikadoship had fall- 
en to Mutsithito, “The Man of Peace,’ 
a lad of sixteen, who was entirely un- 
der the influence of men whose lead- 
ing idea was the restoration of the 
ancient order of things, and not a few 
of even the ablest and most patriotic 
of them were also bitterly hostile to 
foreigners. Edicts against the Chris- 
tians were issued (Mr. Griffis saw them 
still posted up in the streets of Tokio 
in 1871, although they had become a 
dead letter). But fortunately there 
were wiser men, who saw that the old 
order of things belonged to the dead 
past, and could never be revived, and 
they undertook to convert their asso- 
ciates. 


“The great work of enlightening the Mi- 
kado’s followers,” says Mr. Griffis, “ was 
begun by the Japanese leaders, Okubo, 
Kido, and Gotd, all of them students of 
the ancient native literature and of for- 
eign ideas. The kugé, or court nobles, 
wished to ignore the existence of foreigners, 
drive them out of the country, or worry them by 
The 5th was | appointing officers of low rank in the Foreign Of- 
the expulsion of the ‘ foreign barbarians,’ and the fice, then an inferior sub-bureau. Okubo, Gotd, 
dictatorial isolation of Japan from the rest of the | and Kido opposed the plan, and sent a prince of 
world; the 6th, the abandonment of this design, | the imperial blood and the Daimié of Uwajima to 
the adoption of Western civilization, and the en- | the port of Hidgo to give the Mikado’s consent 
trance of Japan into the comity of nations.” to the treaties, and to invite the foreign ministers 

The immediate occasion, though by no | ‘® @2 audience with the emperor in Kidto. The 

7a Ts . a : mi. | British and Dutch ministers accepted the invita- 
means the cause, of the revolution, was the | |. . 7 ; 
siniber ee the Sharan (wid assumed tee | tion; the others declined, The train of the Brit- 

iene. ep 5 < ay... | ish envoy was assaulted by fanatics, one of whom 
the occasion the unknown title of Tai-Kun | lost his head by a sweep of the sword of Gots, 
or Tycoon (“Great Lord”) of the treaties | who rode by the side of the foreigners, deter- 
with the foreign powers, beginning with | mined to secure their audience with the Mikado. 
the United States in 1854. The signing of | At first sight of the strangers the conversion of 
these without the consent of the Mikado! the kugé was thorough and instantaneous. They 


KEIKI, THE LAST BHOGUN OF JAPAN. 


pure Shint6 as the national faith and the engine 
of government. These four movements were his- 
torically and logically connected. 
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made friends with the men they once thought | 


were beasts; and now many of the very men who 


once wished the ports closed, the foreigners ex- | 


pelled, and who considered all aliens as little 
ibove the level of beasts, are members of the 
Mikado’s government, the exponents of advanced 
ideas, the defenders and executors of Western 
civilization.” 


Okubo astounded the court by a memo- 
rial in which he said: “Since the Middle 
Ages our emperor has lived behind a screen ; 
nothing which went on outside this screen 
ever penetrated his sacred ear. The impe- 
rial residence was profoundly secluded and 
unlike the outer world. Kidto is in an out- 
of-the-way position. Let his_Majesty take 
up temporarily his abode at Ozaka, remov- 
ing his capital thither, and thus cure one 
of the hundred evils which we have inher- 
ited from past ages.” This, and more than 
this, was done. In a short time the seat of 
government was removed to Yedo, which 
in 1871 received the name of T6ki6, “The 
Eastern Capital.” The Mikado had in the 
mean while taken an oath before the Coun- 
cil of State and all the court nobles and dai- 
mids that “a deliberative assembly should 
be formed, all measures be decided by pub- 
lie opinion, the uncivilized customs of for- 
mer times be broken through, and intellect 
and learning be sought for throughout the 
world, in order to establish the foundations 
of the empire.” 

What would seem to be the finishing 
stroke to the old order of things was the 
decree of July, 1871, by which the old feu- 
dal system was swept away at a blow, the 
revenues which the daimids and their an- 
cestors had enjoyed for a thousand years 
sequestered, and replaced by salaries and 
pensions of a tenth of their amount, and all 
local forms of authority superseded by that 
of the nation. These pensions now consti- 


tute more than a quarter of the expendi- 
tures of the government. 

About one-half of Mr. Griffis’s book— 
would that it were twice as large—is devo- 
ted to sketches of the social life and manners 
of the Japanese. Of special interest are the 
chapters describing his residence of nearly 
a year as head of the college at Fukui, prov- 
ince of Echizen, in the very heart of Japan, 
where a foreigner had never before been 
seen, and where, for the greater part of the 
time, he was the only white person. It will 
be borne in mind that he had gone to Ja- 
pan, upon the invitation of the Prince of 
Echizen, to organize “a scientific school 
on the American principle.” The arrange- 
ments were soon made after his arrival at 
Toki6. A contract was duly drawn up in 
Chinese and English. By it he agreed to 
teach chemistry and physics for three years, 
and “not to enter into any trading opera- 


‘tions with the native merchants,” the Jap- 


anese authorities 


agreeing to pay his salary, 
to build for him 


a house in the European 
style, to hand his corpse over to the United 
States consul in case he should die, or to 
take him to the consul in case he should be 
disabled through sickness. Nothing was 
said about the matter of religion, but he 
was to be free from all duties on Sundays, 
and had absolute liberty to speak, teach, 
and do as he pleased in his own house. 

The journey occupied eleven days: first, 
a voyage of two days in an English steamer 
to Hidgo; thence in a steamer with a Yan- 
kee captain to Ozaka; then by a boat pro- 
pelled by poling up the Kobo River to Lake 
Biwa, and in a little steamer across the 
lake; thence overland by norimono, or pal- 
anquin, to Fukui, although for a good part 
of the three days he trusted to the means 
of locomotion with which nature had pro- 
vided him. The entire party consisted of 
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TRAVELING BY NORIMONO, 


eight persons, among whom was the indis- 
pensable interpreter. For this purpose he 
had endeavored to procure the services of 
that personage known some ten years before 
in America as “Tommy,” and the Echizen 
authorities offered him $1000 a year in gold, 
quite equivalent to the salary of a member 
of the cabinet in the United States; but 
Tommy, now grown into a rather “fast” 
middle-aged man, declined the offer; he 
preferred to enjoy the gayeties of the cap- 
ital and the prospect of official promotion 
to burying himself in a dull provincial town. 
It was fortunate for our author that this 
was 80, for the engagement fell upon Iwa- 
buchi, a young man of twenty, “ with broad, 
high forehead, luxuriant hair cut in foreign 
style, of delicate frame, his face lightened 
by intellect; as gentle as a lady; the very 
type of a Japanese man of letters. For over 
a year,” continues Mr. Griffis, “he was inval- 
uable to me, until my own articulation be- 
came bilingual, and from first to last we 
continued, and remain, fast friends.” 


When the land journey was begun, the | 


party, including baggage carriers, humber- 
ed fifty-four persons—certainly a very re- 
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ples, gables, tufts of 

bamboo, and groves 
of trees.” 

Upon reaching the 

house which was to 

be his residence wn- 

til his own could he 

built, he was wel- 

comed by several 

officers, “all in their 

best silks, swords, 

sandals, and top- 

knots, with low 

bows, and such awk- 

yard but hearty 

hand-shakings as 

men unused to it 

might be supposed 

to achieve.” Upon 

entering, he found 

that ample prepara- 

| tions had been made for his comfort. There 

| were glass windows, a stove whose inscrip- 

| tion showed that it had been cast at Peeks- 

| kill, on the Hudson, a handsome bedstead, 

| bureau, chairs, and other furniture. He was 

| wondering how all this had come there, 

| when one of the officers said, in broken En- 

glish: “I been in New York. I understand. 

| You like.” This officer, well named Sasaki 

—“Tree of Help”—became his right-hand 

man from that moment. The house was a 

grand old mansion of solid timber, sixty feet 

+ broad by one hundred deep, one story high, 

and with twelve spacious apartments, be- 

sides long, well-lighted corridors, and in the 

rear were servants’ quarters. There were 

ten acres of ground, containing a beautiful 

garden, many tall old trees, and a neglected 

fish pond, The household, when fairly or- 

ganized, consisted of the professor and his 

interpreter; the officer appointed to look 

after their wants, with an assistant and a 

clerk; four stout swordsmen, who were to 

| act as escort when he went abroad, though 


spectable escort for the principal of a col- | 


lege. Twelve miles from Fukui, at a town 
where he was to pass the night, he was met 
by a number of officers of the prince, bearing 
presents; and late the next morning, twelve 
finely caparisoned horses having been pro- 


vided, he and his escort rode on in state, | 


reaching the city toward night. Of the} 


number of the population of Fukui we find 
no mention in the account by Mr. Griffis, but 


we find it elsewhere named among the cities 
of the second class, that is, having more than | 
50,000 inhabitants. It is by no means an} 


imposing town. “Upon approaching it,” 


says our author, “I saw no spires, golden- | 


vaned, no massive pediments, facades, or 


grand buildings, but simply a dark, vast | 


array of low-roofed houses, colossal tem- 
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he soon found that there was no 
need for their services; a porter at 
the main entrance, and eight men 
to guard the four other gates. As 
for the servants, we are quite unable 
toenumerate them. Mr. Griffis par- 
ticularizes several of them, among 
whom were Sahei, the head servant 
and factotum; his wife, child, and 
Gonji, a very fat and rather stupid 
boy, whose chief amusement was to 
wait upon the servant’s child and 
worry the dogs, but who was occa- 
sionally suffered to wait at table, 
and was always thrown into a deep 
brown-study at beholding the won- 
derful manner in which the white 
man partook of his food. The do- 
mestic catalogue is thus tersely 
summarized: “The long, low house 
stretching away to the eastward 
was full of folks of the humbler 
sort, with many children and ba- 
bies, and of dogs not a few.” 

The day after his arrival, Mr. 
Griffis had a formal audience with 
the prince and his ministers. The 
prince presented him with an auto- 
graph letter of welcome and his pho- 
tographic carte de visite, and all sat 
down to dinner. Then “ followed 
a lively conversation, which kept 
Iwabuchi’s two tongues busy for nearly an | cation and culture easily bridge the gulf 
hour. Icy etiquette melted into good hu- | that lies between two races, religions, and 
mor, and good humor flowed into fun. We | civilizations. I felt perfectly at home in 
had made the mutual discovery that we | the presence of these courtly and polished 
could get along together very well. Edu-'| gentlemen, and the hour passed very pleas- 

antly.” The let- 
ter of the prince 
is a model of dig- 
nity and courte- 
sy. Itruns: 
“Tt is a matter 
of congratulation 
that the President 
of your country is 
in good health. I 
greatly rejoice and 
am obliged to you 
that you have ar- 
rived so promptly 
from so great a 
distance over seas 
and mountains, to 
teach the sciences 
to the youth of 
Fukui. Concerning 
matters connected 
with the school, 
the officers in 
charge of educa- 
tion will duly con- 
sult you. As Fu- 
kui is a secluded 
place, you will 
be inconvenienced 
in many respects. 
FATHER AND OHILDREN, Whenever you have 
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A LITTLE DAIMIO. 


need of any thing, please make your wants known 
without ceremony. 
“Matsupaira, Fukui Han-Chiji.” 
“These words,” says Mr. Griffis, “struck | 
the key-note of my whole 
reception in Fukui. Dur- 
ing the entire year of my 
residence, unceasing kind- 
nesses were showered upon 
From the prince and 
officers to the students, cit- 
izens, and the children, who 
learned to know me and 
welcome me with smiles 
and bows, and ‘ Good-morn- 
ing, teacher,’ I have noth- 
ing to record but respect, 
consideration, sympathy, 
and kindness. My 
were opened. I needed no 
revolver, nor were guards 
necessary. I won the 
hearts of the people; and 
among my happiest mem- 
ories are those of Fukui.” 
A special favorite of his was a son of the 
prince—a lively, einer little fellow of 
four years old, with 
merry black eyes, 
delicate brown 
skin flushed with 
1ealth, rosy cheeks, 
and head shaven, 
except a little 
round space like a 
cap, from which 
projected a_ tiny 
queue. He wore a 
gold -hilted short 
sword in his girdle, 
while a lad of thir- 
teen attended him 
sword - bearer, 
carrying the longer 


me, 


eyes 


a as 
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| badge ofhis onahe: Fukui was the residene, 
n 


of the father of Kusakabé, one of the forner 


| pupils of our author, at New Brunswick. 
| New Jersey, who had died and was burieg 


| there. Mr. Griffis had the mournful pleas- 
jure of presenting to the father the golden 
| key of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rut. 
| gers College, into which the Japanese youth 
| had been elected, he having stood at the 
| head of his class. 
| Mr. Griffis was surprised to find the school 
so large and flourishing. There were about 
| 800 students in all the departments, some of 
| whom had studied English for two or three 
years under native teachers who had been 
| trained at Nagasaki. But the authorities 
| who had been desirous of a teacher of chem- 
| istry had faint ideas as to what that science 
was; they were, however, ready to furnish 
the requisite apparatus. Some of the stu- 
dents had already cut off their top-knots, 
and wore their hair in European fashion, 
which is the recognized sign of a foreigniz- 
ing proclivity. It is significant that the 
| Mikado has quite recently adopted this 
fashion, and that of European dress. In 





STUDENT BURNING THE MIDNIGHT OLL. 


April, 1872, Mr. Griffis saw him, at the open- 
ing of the Imperial College at Toki6, dressed 
almost exactly like the picture of his ances- 
tor on page 502. Not two years later he 
saw him attired as in the portrait which 
we have given. The naval officers wear a 
thoroughly European uniform; and we im- 
agine that if we should meet one of them in 
the street, we should hardly suppose him to 
be an Oriental. Save for his position, while 
“burning the midnight oil,” with his low 
study table by his side, the picture of a Jap- 
anese naval officer, from a photograph of 
one of the Fukui pupils, might have been 
taken at any American academy. Most of 
the students, however, still retained the na- 
tional top-knot, queue, and clogs. As their 
American teacher saw them trooping out of 
school, with bare neck, arms, and legs, and 





their murderous swords in their belts, his 
first mental question was, “Can it be pos- 
sible that these young barbarians can be 
trained to be disciplined students? But,” 
he says, “I found that they could instruct 
me in many things—in pride and dignity 
of character; in diligence, courage, gentle- 
manly conduct; refinement and affection, 
truth and honesty; and, in so far as I knew 
or could see, in good morals they were my 
peers.” 

A few months passed pleasantly, when 

all at onee came astounding tidings from 
the capital. The imperial proclamation had 
been issued that the hered- 
itary incomes of the nobles 
were to be cut down, the 
batance to go into the 
imperial treasury; all the 
public property of the prov- 
inces to become that of the 
imperial government; all 
superfluous officials to be 
dismissed ; and all who were 
retained to be appointed di- 
rect from T6ki6. The num- 
ber of officials in Fukui was, 
at a blow, reduced from five 
hundred to seventy. In- 
stead of fourteen school di- 
rectors, there were to be 
only four. The four guards 
and eight door-keepers of 
Mr. Griffis were summari- 
ly discharged—at all of 
which he was not a little 
delighted. “Japan’s great- 
est curse,” he wrote in his 
journal, “ for ages has been 
an excess of officials and 
lazy rice-eaters, who do no 
work. Sindbad bas shaken 
off the Old Man of the Sea. 
Hurra for New Japan!” 
His new house was finish- 
ed on the last day of Sep- 
tember, and for three days 
thrown open to public in- 
spection, being visited by 
some twenty thousand per- 
sons, after which he took 
possession of it. 

Matsudaira, late Daimid of Echizen, feu- 
dal head of the Fukui clan, was to be a 
mere private nobleman, residing at T6dkid, 
and his public valedictory to his late peo- 
ple—almost his subjects—took place on Oc- 
tober 1. It was a touching and graceful 
scene. A brief address was read, in which 
were set forth the reasons why the Mikado 
had resumed all the territorial fiefs, and at 
the close, after exhorting all his followers 
to transfer their allegiance wholly to the 
Mikado, the prince bade them a solemn 
farewell, and the next day set out for To- 
kid, amidst the tears of the people. 
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These measures occasioned great changes 
in affairs at Fukui. The best teachers in 
the school received official appointments at 
Toki6, and the best pupils were obliged by 
want of means to leave the school. Mr. 
Griffis had in the mean time been invited 
to take a position at the capital, which he 
decided to accept, notwithstanding he was 
urged by the authorities at Fukui to re- 
main. On the day before his departure, 
January 21, 1872, his house was thronged 
by the people to bid him farewell, each, ac- 
cording to custom, bringing a present, some 
of them rare and costly; each, also accord- 
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MR. GRIFFIS'S NEW HOUSE IN FUKUI. 


ing to custom, received some trifling pres- 
ent. A fierce snow-storm had been raging 
for a week, and the snow lay eight feet deep 
in the highway; but notwithstanding this, 
a large party of students escorted him sev- 
eral miles on his way. In due time he reach- 
ed Tokid, where he remained nearly three 
years, during which he made several long 
tours in the country. 

Mr. Griffis, in the concluding chapter of his 
book, thus alludes to the future of Japan: 

“Can an Asiatic despotism, based on pagan- 
ism and propped on a fiction, regenerate itself? 
Can Japan go on in the race she has begun? 
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Will the mighty reforms now attempted be com- 
pleted and made permanent? Can a nation ap- 
propriate the fruits of Christian civilization with- 
out its root? I believe not. I can not but think 
that, unless the modern enlightened ideas of gov- 


ernment, law, society, and the rights of the indi- | 


vidual be adopted to a far greater extent than 


they have been, the people be thoroughly educa- | 


ted, and a mightier spiritual force replace Shintd 


and Buddhism, little will be gained but a glitter- | 
ing veneer of material civilization and the cor- 


roding foreign vices, under which, in the presence 
of the superior aggressive nations of the West, 
Dai Nippon must fall like the doomed races of 
America. But a new sun is rising on Japan. In 
1870 there were not ten native Protestant Chris- 
tians in the empire; there were in May, 1876, 
ten churches, with a membership of eight hun- 
dred souls. Gently but irresistibly Christianity 
is leavening the nation. In the next century the 
native word inaka (‘boor’) will mean ‘ heathen.’ 


With those forces that centre in pure Christian- | 


ity, under that Almighty Providence who raises 
up one nation and casts down another, I cherish | 
the firm hope that Japan will in time take and | 
hold her equal place among the foremost nations | 
of the world, and that in the onward march of | 
civilization which follows the sun, the Sun-land | 
may lead the nations of Asia that are now ap- 
pearing in the theatre of universal history.” 





A SUMMER BIRD. 
ECILIUS CALVERT, second Baron of 


/ Baltimore, has a hold upon the recol- | 


lections of mankind far surpassing that se- 
cured by any monument in the noble city 
which he founded, in the fact that the most 
charming bird that makes its summer home 
in the parks of that city bears his name. 


That bird is the Baltimore oriole—ZIcterus | 


baltimore of Linneus. Its plumage is pat- 
terned in orange and black, the baronial 
colors of the noble lord’s livery, and Lin- 
nus only paid an appropriate compliment 
to the source to which he owed his speci- 


ing in song; they have many pitched bat. 
tles, chasing each other from tree to tree 
and through the branches with angry notes. 
The coming of the females offers some qj. 
version to these pugnacious cavaliers, or a; 
| least furnishes a new casus belli; for, while 
| they devote themselves with great ardor tg 
| wooing and winning their coy mistresses 
| their jealousy is easily aroused, and their 
fighting is often resumed. Even the lady. 
loves sometimes forget themselves so far as 
to savagely attack their fancied rivals, oy 
drive out of sight the chosen mate of some 
male bird whom they want for themselves, 
This is not all fancy, but lamentable fact, 
Mademoiselle Oriole is not so showy as her 
gay beau. Persuade the pair to keep quiet 
|@ moment, and compare them. They are in 
size between a bluebird and a robin, but 
rather more slender than either. The plum- 
|age of the male is of a rich but varying 
| orange upon all the lower parts, underneath 
the wings, upon the lower part of the back, 
and the outer edges of the tail; the throat, 
head, neck, the part between the shoulders, 
| wing quills, and middle tail feathers are 
velvety black ; the bill and feet are bluish; 
\there is a white ring around the eye, and 
the lesser wing quills are edged with white. 
In the female the pattern of color is the 
same, but the tints are duller. The jet of 
|the male’s head and neck is rusty in his 
mate, and each feather is margined with 
olive. 


The orange part of the plumage is 
|more like yellow in the female, and wing 


| and tail quills are spotted and dirty. Three 
| years are required for the orioles to receive 
| their complete plumage, the gradual change 
| of which is beautifully represented in one 
‘of Audubon’s gigantic plates. “Sometimes 
the whole tail of a [young] male individu- 
al in spring is yellow, sometimes only the 
two middle feathers are black, and frequent- 
ily the black on the back is skirted with 


men of the new species when, i in 1766, he | orange, and the tail tipped with the same 


recognized the coincidence in the name. 
Then as now the orioles were among the 


birds. 
tropics they return northward as the warm 
weather advances, arriving in Maryland dur- 
ing the latter part of April, and reaching 
Central New England by the middle of May. 
In these migrations, performed mostly by 
day, they fly continuously and in a straight 
line high overhead. About sunset they halt, 
and uttering a few low notes, dive into the 
thickets to feed, and afterward to rest. 
do not go in flocks, but singly, or two or 
three together. The males come to us in 
advance, and instantly announce their pres- 


ence by a loud and joyous song, in the ex- | 


eeution of which they continually emulate 
one another during the week or more that 
elapses before the arrival of the females. 
But this emulation does not end with vy- 


| color.” 


| earlier naturalists from this circumstance. 
most beautiful and conspicuous of woodland | 


From their winter retreat under the | now that the females have come, and they 


They | 


Much confusion arose among the 
The singing of the males is at its height 


are to be heard, not only from field and 
grove and country way-side, but in the 
streets of villages, and even in the parks of 
cities, where they are recognized by every 
school-boy, who calls them fire-birds, gold- 
en-robins, hang-nests, and Baltimore birds. 
The lindened avenues of Philadelphia, the 
elm-embowered precincts of New Haven, the 
sacred trees of Boston Common, the classic 
shades of Harvard Square, and the malls of 
Central Park all echo to their spring-time 
music. 

The song of the oriole is indescribable, as 
to me are the tunes of most of the songsters. 
Nuttall’s ingenious syllables are totally use- 
less in expressing the pure and versatile 
fluting which floats down from the elm top. 





Wilson catches its spirit when he says that 
“there is in it a certain wild plaintiveness 
and naiveté extremely interesting,” and that 
it is uttered “with the pleasing tranquilli- 
ty of a careless plowboy whistling for his 
own amusement.” It is a joyous, contented 
song, standing out from the chorus that 
greets our half-awakened ears at daylight 
as brightly as its author shines against the 
dewy foliage. T. W. Higginson exclaims, 
“Yonder oriole fills with light and melody 
the thousand branches of a neighborhood.” 
It isa song varying with the tune and cir- 
cumstances, and, as among all birds, some 
orioles are better performers than others. 
Dr. Brewer thought that when they first ar- 
rived, and were awaiting the females, the 
voices of the males were loud and somewhat 
shrill, as though in lamentation, and that 
this song changed into a “ richer, lower, and 
more pleasing refrain” when they were join- 
ed by their partners. The quality of their 


music is certainly different in different parts | 


of the country, seeming, for example, to be 
more subdued toward the northern limit of 
their range. 


A writer in an old number of Putnam’s | 


Magazine describes two orioles with which 
he had been acquainted for several sum- 
mers. These birds had taken up their resi- 
dences within about a quarter of a mile of 


each other, one in a public park, and the | 
“ And often,” says the | 


other in an orchard. 
narrator, “ have I heard the chief musician 
of the orchard, on the topmost bough of an 
ancient apple-tree, sing, 
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to which the chorister of the park, from the 


summit of a maple, would respond, in the 
same key, 








| 
and, for the life of me, I never was able to 
tell whether their songs were those of rival- 
ry or of greeting and friendly intercourse. 
And now if you will strike these notes on 
the piano, or, which is better, breathe them 
from the flute, you will know the song of 
the oriole, or rather obtain an idea of its 
general characteristics, for no two that I 
have ever heard sang the same melody.” 

The female also has a pretty song, which 








mingles with the brilliant tenor of the male | 


during all the season of love-making; but 
as May merges into June, and the business 
of the summer begins, both cease their ex- 
alted strains, and only the mellow, ringing 
whistle is heard. Then, as family cares in- 
crease, they lay aside even this, and, except 
at dawn, are rarely heard at all. 

But, after all, the chief interest about our 
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oriole is its wonderful home, which hangs 
upon the outmost branches of the elms along 
the street or in the grove, and is completed 
by June 10. The nest is never found in the 
deep woods. Its maker is a bird of the sun- 
light, and is sociable with man. The haunts 
of the orioles are those grand trees which 
the farmer leaves here and there in his field 
as shade for his cattle, that lean over the 
brier-tangled fence of the lane, or droop to- 
ward the dancing waters of some rural riv- 
er. “There is,” says Thomas Nuttall, “noth- 
ing more remarkable in the whole instinct 
of our golden-robin than the ingenuity dis- 
played in the fabrication of its nest, which 
is, in fact, a pendulous, cylindrie pouch of 
five to seven inches in depth, usually sus- 
pended from near the extremities of the 
high drooping branches of trees (such as 
the elm, the pear, or apple tree, wild cher- 
ry, weeping-willow, tulip-tree, or button- 
wood).” 

These words might in a general way ap- 
ply to all the Icteri, most of which inhabit 
North or South America, have brilliant plum- 
jages, and build nests of matchless work- 
manship, woven and entwined in such a way 
as would defy the skill of the most expert 
seamstress, and unite dryness, safety, and 
warmth. They are mostly pendulous from 
| the ends of branches, and form thus a secu- 
rity from snakes and other robbers, which 
could easily reach them if placed on a more 
solid foundation. They are formed of the 
different grasses, dry roots, lichens, long and 
| Slender mosses, and other advantageous ma- 
| terials often supplied by man’s art. Among 
| different species the structures vary in shape 
| from resembling a compact ball to nearly 
| every bottle-shaped gradation of form, un- 
| til they exceed three or four feet in length. 
| Many species being gregarious, they breed 

numerously in the same vicinity or on the 
| same tree, resembling in this and other re- 
spects the weaver birds, to which they are 
closely allied. But for us our Baltimore’s 
| nest possesses the most attractions; and as 
|I shall have much to say concerning this 
| fine example of a bird’s architecture, I can 
| not begin better than by quoting Nuttall’s 
| description of it. It would be impossible for 
| me to say any thing different and as well: 
“Tt is begun by firmly fastening natural strings of 
| the flax of the silk-weed, or swamp hollyhock, or stout 
artificial threads, around two or more forked twigs, 
corresponding to the intended width and depth of the 
| nest. With the same materials, willow down, or any 
accidental ravelings, strings, thread, sewing silk, tow, 
or woo] that may be lying near the neighboring houses 
| or around grafts of trees, they interweave and fabri- 
| cate a sort of coarse cloth into the form intended, to- 
ward the bottom of which they place the real nest, 
made chiefly of lint, wiry grass, horse and cow hair: 
sometimes, in defect of hair, lining the interior with a 
| mixture of slender strips of smooth vine bark, and 
rarely with a few feathers; the whole being of a con- 
siderable thickness, and more or less attached to the 
external pouch. Over the top, the leaves, as they grow 
out, form a verdant and agreeable canopy, defending 
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the young from the sun and rain. There is sometimes 
a considerable difference in the manufacture of these 
nests, as well as in the materials which enter into their 
composition. Both sexes seein to be equally adepts 
at this sort of labor; and I have seen the female alone 
perform the whole without any assistance, and the 
male also complete this laborious task nearly without 
the aid of his consort, who, however, in general, is the 
principal worker.” 


Many persons believe that there is a con- 
stant tendency in birds to vary their archi- 
tecture to suit their surroundings, in accord- 
ance with climate, greater or less readiness 
of certain materials, and security. The Bal- 
timore oriole affords a good illustration of 
this tendency. Like the swallows, robin, 
bluebird, pewit, and others, the oriole has 
abandoned the wilds for the proximity to 
man’s settlements, doing it chiefly for two 
reasons—the greater abundance of insect 
food, and protection from hawks, owls, and 
crows, which are fewer in number and less 
bold in the clearings. 

In the swamps of the Gulf States, the Bal- 
timore, finding no necessity for great warmth 
or shelter from chilling winds, fabricates an 
airy nest of Spanish moss (Tillandsia usne- 
cides). Audubon described and figured such 
a one, but the exact truth of Audubon’s de- 
scription was rather doubted until the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History received other 
similar nests from Florida. In these cases 
the bird chose material perfectly suited to 
the temperature, in preference to the flax 
and felt which it would have used in the 
North. 
ence of latitude and accompanying differ- 
ence of climate; but I venture to say that 
the Baltimores’ nests in general built dur- 
ing an unusually hot season in any latitude 
will be much lighter than those built dur- 
ing a cool or backward year. 


We may suppose that the oriole, having | 


learned that the place for its home safest 


from all marauding animals and reptiles | 


was out upon the tips of the swaying twigs, 
which would not bear the marauder’s weight, 
would also have learned the shape best 


adapted to that situation; and that if it| 


knew enough to choose the lesser danger 
from man in order to escape a greater one 
from hawks when it came out of the deep 
woods, it would also have reason enough to 
alter its style of building in such a way as 
should best hide the sitting bird from the 
prying eyes of its winged enemies, and at 
the same time afford dryness and warmth 
to the interior. Both of these were secured 
in the thick branches of the primeval forest 
by the leaves overhead and around. It is 
hence found that in the same climate the 
more exposed a nest is the denser its com- 
position, the deeper the pouch, and the small- 
er its mouth. Pennant and others of the 
sarlier writers on American birds described 
the orioles’ nests as having only a hole near 
the top for entrance and exit, like those of 


things the hang-nest actually does. 


This is a modification due to differ- | 
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some of the South American species. Wij. 
son, who was the first real critic of our or. 
nithology, said this was certainly an error, 
adding, “I have never met with any thing 
of the kind.” Both authors seem to haye 
made too sweeping assertions, and, as usual. 
there is a golden mean of fact. Our hang. 
nest has enough discernment to select the 
safest and best site for a nest ever chosen 
by a tree-building bird. He has discretion 
enough to inhabit those trees where his 
young will be least exposed to birds of 
prey; he has sense and skill enough to build 
a warm or cool house to suit the climate—, 
deep and tight one where the sun shines 
brightly, and sharp eyes might see the or- 
ange coat of himself or his mate within, and 
a loose and (in labor) less expensive one 
where deep shadows hide it. Surely, then, 
this consummate workman has ingenuity 
enough to put a roof over his dwelling to 
shed the rain and the hawk’s glances, leaving 
only a little door in the side. Both of these 
I my- 
self have seen a nest of his making, over the 
open top of which a broad leaf had been bent 
down and tied by glutinous threads in such 
a way as to make a good portico. Mr. Thom- 
as Gentry found a much more complete exam- 
ple at Germantown (Philadelphia), Pennsyl- 


| vania, where the orioles “ were constrained 


to erect a permanent roof to their dwelling 
by interwoven strings through their depri- 
vation of the verdant and agreeable canopy 
which the leaves would naturally afford 

So nicely is the roof adjusted that even the 


| most critical investigation can not discern 
| the union. 


The entrance is a circular open- 
ing situated in the superior third of the 


nest, facing southwardly.” Mr. Gentry con- 
| 


siders this the latest improvement upon a 
nest which in the beginning was simply a 
hammock in the fork of a tree, like a vireo’s, 
but which has been made more and more 


| pendulous, until what was at first the whole 


nest is now only the lining at the bottom 
of a deep inclosing bag. 

With the idea of testing Wallace’s theory 
that birds of bright colors, easily detected 
by birds of prey, are always found to occupy 
concealing nests, Dr. C. C. Abbott, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, made extensive notes upon 
the nests of our subject. In every instance 
those nests which fully concealed the sitting 
bird were at a considerable distance from 
any house in uncultivated parts. In all 
such localities sparrow-hawks were seen 
frequently, as compared with the neighbor- 
hoods selected for building the shallower 
open-topped nests, all of which were in wil- 
low or elm trees in the yards of farm-houses. 
The conclusion drawn was that the orioles 
knew where danger from hawks was to be 
apprehended, and constructed accordingly 
—the less elaborate nest in the farmer’s yard 
answering every purpose for incubation. 
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Dr. Abbott says, however, that of the nests 
that did conceal the sitting bird, every one 
was really open at the top, and the bird en- 
tered from above. Its weight, when in the 
nest, appeared to draw the edges of the rim 
together sufficiently to shut out all view of 
the occupant. It is his opinion, however, 
that years ago, when its enemies were more 
numerous, the nest of this oriole was per- 
fectly closed at the top, and with a side 
opening ; but he finds none so now. 

The question why this species alone 
among our birds is supposed to have learn- 
ed by dear experience to take such precanu- | 


self only in collecting materials for his mate. 
They labor very steadily, but a week’s work 
is necessary for the completion of their 
home. It seems strange that domiciles con- 
structed with so much pains should not be 
occupied successive seasons, but this seems 
never to be the case. It sometimes happens, 
however, that orioles will pick to pieces an 
old nest to get materials for a new one, just 
as the Indians of Peru often construct their 
huts of the cut-stone blocks of the ancient 
palaces of the Incas. These birds are very 


knowing in gathering stuff for the frame- 
work of their nests, and perceive the adapt- 


NESTS OF THE CKESTED AND BALTIMORE ORIOLES, 


tions against its foes has already been an- 
swered: it is because the Baltimore oriole 
is almost the only species in which the fe- 


male is not protected from observation by | 


her neutral and dull colors, and in which 
the brightly plumaged male also sits upon 
the eggs. Mother Necessity has prompted 
its marvelous invention. 

Nuttall thought both sexes equally expert 
at nest-building, although the labor princi- 
pally devolved upon the female. The latter 
clause in particular Mr. Gentry has confirm- 
ed, and tells us that the male occupies him- 


ability of the housewife’s yarn and laces, 
hung out to dry, to their needs much sooner 
than they perceive the immorality of steal- 
ing it. White cotton strings are rarely ab- 
sent from their nests, which are sometimes 
almost entirely composed of them. Some 
| curious anecdotes have been related of this 
| economical propensity and its results. Nut- 
| tall tells the following: 
“A female (oriole), which I observed at- 
|tentively, carried off to her nest a piece of 
lamp-wick ten or twelve feet long. © This 
\long string and many other shorter ones 
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were left hanging out for about a week 
before both ends were wattled into the 
sides of the nest. Some other little birds, 
making use of similar materials, at times 
twitched these flowing ends, and generally 
brought out the busy Baltimore from her 
occupation in great anger.” 

A lady once told John Burroughs that 
one of these birds snatched a skein of yarn 
from her window-sill, and made off with it 
to her half-finished nest. But the perverse 


| tree, he perched upon a neighboring post, 

and by hissing, strutting up and down, ang 
|every provoking gesture known to birds 
| challenged the oriole, who paid no atten. 
| tion to his empty braggadocio. Then Mrs. 
| Oriole did something distasteful to her lord, 

and received prompt chastisement. A coy. 
| fident kingbird dashed up, and was beauti- 
| fully whipped in half a minute.  Vireos, 
| pewits, warblers, were attracted to the scene. 


| but kept at a safe distance. There was no 


yarn caught fast in the branches, and, in | appeasing the anxiety of the parents unti! 


the bird’s efforts to extricate it, got hope- 
lessly tangled. She tugged away at it all 
day, but was finally obliged to content her- 
self with a few detached portions. The 


fluttering strings were an eyesore to her | 


ever after, and passing and repassing she 
would give them a spiteful jerk, as much as 
to say, “ There is that confounded yarn that 
gave me so much trouble !” 


A gentleman in Pennsylvania, observing | 


an oriole beginning to build, hung out 
“skeins of many-colored zephyr yarn, which 
the eager artist readily appropriated. He 
managed it so that the bird used nearly 
equal quantities of various high, bright col- 
ors. The nest was made unusually deep 
and capacious, and it may be questioned if | 
such a thing of beauty was ever before 
woven by the cunning of a bird.” 


|I left, and probably they spent the whole 
| afternoon in recovering their equanimity, 

| The study of the expressions and dialects 
‘of animals and birds under such circum 

| stances is extremely entertaining and in- 
structive. Though you should happen upon 
a Baltimore’s nest when the female is sit 

ting, and the male is out of sight, the female 
will sit quietly until the very last moment; 
and Mr. Ridgway mentions an instance where 
| the female even entered her nest while he 
was severing it from the branch, and remain- 
ed there until carried into the house. The 
young birds, before they can fly, Dr. Brewer 
says, climb to the edge of the nest, and are 
liable in sudden tempests to be thrown vsut. 
If uninjured they are good climbers, and by 
means of wings, bill, and claws are often 
able to reach places of safety. In one in- 





The nest being done, the female begins to 
deposit her eggs on the successive day, and 


continues laying one each day until four or | 


five are laid. 
0.90 by 0.60 of an inch in dimensions, gray- | 
ish-white, with a roseate tinge in fresh and | 
transparent specimens, and variously mark- 
ed with blotches and irregular lines, like 
pen scratches, of purplish-brown. On the 
day following, incubation begins, and the 
eggs hatch at the end of fifteen days, bring- 
ing it to the middle of June. 

The courage and devotion of the parents 
in defense of their nests are known to ev- 
ery ornithologist. They expose themselves 
fearlessly to danger rather than desert their 
charge, and call upon heaven and earth to 
witness their persecution. I remember one 
such instance. I discovered a nest with 
eggs in a sycamore on the banks of the 
Yantic River, in Connecticut. In trying to 
examine it I roused the ire of the owners, | 
who showed the most intense anger and| 
dismay. Enjoying this little exhibition, I| 
did all I could to terrify the fond parents | 
without harming them at all, and then} 
quietly watched the result. The birds flew | 
close about the nest, screaming and utter- | 
ing a loud rolling ery like a policeman’s rat- 
tle, which very soon brought plenty of sym- | 
pathetic and curious friends. A cat-bird 
ventured too near, and was pounced upon 
by the Baltimore with a fierceness not to be | 
resisted. But when the cat-bird found he 
was not pursued beyond the shade of the 





| 


stance a fledgeling which had broken both 


| legs, and had been placed in a basket to be 


fed by its parents, managed by wings and 


The eggs are pointed oval, | bill to raise itself to the rim, and in a few 


days took its departure. To this dexterity 
in the use of the bill as a prehensile organ 
the birds may owe their skill in weaving. 
The young are fed upon an insect diet, 
and mainly upon caterpillars, which are dis- 
gorged after having been properly swallow- 
ed by the parents. They leave the nest after 
a fortnight, but are attended by the parent 
birds ten days longer before being turned off 
to take care of themselves. The food of the 
Baltimore oriole, old and young, is almost en- 
tirely insectivorous, succulent young peas 
and the stamens of cherry and plum flowers 
forming the only exceptions. These small 


| robberies are but a slight compensation for 
| the invaluable services he renders the gar- 
| dener in the destruction of hosts of noxious 


insects, At first beetles and hymenopterous 
insects form his diet, and he seeks them with 
restless agility among the opening buds. As 
the season progresses, and the caterpillars 
begin to appear, he forsakes the tough bee- 
tle, and rejoices in their juicy bodies. Even 
the hairy kinds he does not refuse, and is al- 
most the only bird that will eat the disgust- 
ing tent caterpillar of the apple-trees. 
About the middle of September the Balti- 
more orioles begin to disappear, and by the 
last of the month all have left the Northern 
States for their winter-quarters in Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indies. 
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| ENRY VI. of England, thinking in what 
way he might best serve the interests 


of religion and learning, determined to build | 


a college which should do for the University 
of Cambridge what William of Wykeham 
had done for Oxford. The idea of a college 
at a university supplied by a grammar school 
was first conceived by William of Wyke- 
ham; this famous friend and patron of 
learning had built Winchester. Henry VI. 
had no doubt heard of Wykeham’s founda- 
tions. His youth had been passed mainly 
among the patrons of learning. Henry’s 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, an ambitious 
and turbulent politician of that time, is to- 
day commemorated as a benefactor in the 
bidding-prayer of the University of Oxford. 
Henry VI. was a studious and pious per- 
son, and had evinced in youth no disposi- 
tion to that frivolity and profligacy for 
which the early years of his father are so 
well known to us. Fuller has said of him 
that “ he was fitter for a cowl than a crown; 
of so easie a nature that he might well have 
exchanged a pound of patience for an ounce 
of valour.” Having himself received a good 
education, he was desirous that his subjects 
should have opportunities to learn. He was 
the more inclined to take an interest in the 
welfare of the young from the fact of his 
having been born on the festival of St. Nich- 
olas, the patron saint of children. As Wyke- 
ham had caused his grammar school to be 
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erected under his own eye in his cathedral 
city of Winchester, so the king chose, as the 
site of the new school, Eton, a village close 
to Windsor, hoping to see from the terraces 
of his own castle the building of the col- 
leges, and possibly to behold it some day 
girt with walls and adorned with towers. 
King Henry no doubt little dreamed of the 
future fame of the college, or of the com- 
ing centuries through which science should 
adore the “holy shade” of the founder. He 
did live, however, to see the buildings in 
part erected, to make Eton a shrine known 
all over England, and to find the work of 
education going on under his windows. He 
continued to take the deepest interest in ev- 
ery thing that concerned the college. When- 
ever he met any of the scholars in Windsor 
Castle, on a visit to any member of his ret- 
inue, he used to exhort them to follow the 
paths of virtue. Giving them a small pres- 
ent of money, he would say, “ Be good boys, 
meek and docile, and servants of the Lord.” 
He did not, however, encourage their pres- 
ence at court, fearful of the influence upon 
them of the vicious example of the courtiers. 

In the year 1440 the king first announced 
his intention of building a college within 
the parochial limit of Eton. On the 1ith 
of October of that year he issued the Char- 
ter of Foundation, a pious document, in 
which, after a preamble breathing the spir- 
it of a zealous churchman, Henry proceeds 
to found and establish a college “to en- 
dure to all time, to the praise, glory, and 
honour of our crucified Lord, to the exalta- 
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It was from the confiscation of 
the alien priories that Henry pro. 
cured the wealth with which to 
endow the new college. William 
the Conqueror and the Norman 
nobles who followed him into 
England bestowed some of their 
newly got property upon the 
monasteries of their native land: 
and this practice was continued 
by their descendants. It thus 
came about that in course of 
time the Norman and other re- 
ligious houses obtained consid- 
erable property in England, for 
the management of which prio- 
ries were established on the spot. 
Some of these priories were treat- 
ed as dependencies, and were ex- 
pected to transmit their whole 
revenue to the mother houses, 
while others merely yielded a 
small tribute. After the cession 
of Normandy to France, the de- 
pendent priories became a source 
of income to the French king, and 
in time of war between the two 
countries were often seized by 
the Plantagenets, but, on the re- 
newal of peace, were as often re- 
stored. These alien priories were 
finally suppressed in the time 
of Henry V., and the property 
transferred to the crown. It 
was this property which Henry 
VI. donated to the use of Eton. 

HENRY VI.--[FROM THK ORIGINAL PICTURE AT ETON.] Certain ecclesiastical privileges 

were also secured from Rome; 

tion of the most glorious Virgin Mary, His | but from these the college, though deriving 
Mother, and the support of the Holy Church, | some fame, got very little money. The 
His Bride.” “The King’s College of Our Lady | cost of entertaining the strangers whom 
of Eton beside Windsor” was declared a body | the indulgences brought thither exceeded 
corporate. A constitution was sketched out | the amount of their offerings. Among the 
by the founder, and some of the original | grants made by the king for the enter- 
members were nominated. The members |tainment of the strangers was a gift of 
were to consist of a provost, ten fellows, | three tuns of red wine of Gascony, to be de- 
four clerks, six choristers, a school-master, | livered annually in London. This wine- 
twenty-five poor and indigent scholars, and | bearing region was in Henry’s dominions, 
the same number of poor and infirm men, | but when the English were driven from 
This scheme appears to unite the charac- | Gascony, the college was paid in money in- 
teristics of a college of priests, a school for | stead of wine. The king also established a 
boys, and an almshouse for poor men. The | fair on Ash-Wednesday, traces of which re- 
almshouse was suppressed during King Hen- | mained to quite recent times. Old Etonians 
ry’s lifetime, and the college of priests, aft- remember the custom of the boys at the Ash- 
er more than four centuries of existence, | Wednesday fairs cutting off the pigs’ tails. 
has just been doomed to destruction. A re-| Out of regard for the pigs, the authorities 
vised code was soon after issued by Henry | finally decreed for Ash-Wednesday a combi- 
VI. for the government of his two founda- | nation of all the lessons of a whole school 
tions, “the King’s College of Our Lady and | day with the church service of a holiday. 
St. Nicholas in Cambridge” and “the King’s | Among the gifts of King Henry to the col- 
College of Our Lady of Eton beside Wind- | lege was a finger-joint and part of the spine 
sor.” The revised code put the number of | of John the Confessor, prior of Budlington, 
students to be supported at Eton at seventy. | which had been given him by the monks of 
These collegers, as they were called, upon | that convent, and the “Tablet of Bourbon,” 
going to Cambridge were to have scholar- | said to contain portions of the blood of our 
ships at King’s College. | Lord, “of His cross, of the glorious Virgin 
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Mary, His mother, and of His Most Blessed | pleaded the cause of Eton with King Ed- 
Confessor Nicholas, and of Katherine the | ward is to be found in the account of her 
Virgin, and of other martyrs, confessors, and | by Sir Thomas More: “ When the king toke 
virgins.” displeasure, she would mitigate and appease 

The fortunes of Eton fell pretty low dur- | his mind; when men were out of favour, she 
ing the wars of the Roses, and Edward IV.| would bring them in his grace; for many 
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was at one time inclined to be hostile to the | that had highly offended she obtained par- 
college. Jane Shore, the mistress of Edward | don; of great forfeitures she gate neu remis- 
IV., is said to have been a friend to Eton in | sion; and finally in many weighty sutes she 


its time of need. Two portraits of her exist | stode many men in gret stede At this 
~ . . . . | . ee 
at Eton. The sole historical evidence in | daye she beggeth of many at this day living 


support of the tradition that Jane Shore | that at this day had begged if she had not 
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bene.” More describes Jane Shore as short 
of stature and pale in face. 

The relation of Eton to English kings has 
always been a close one, and this relation 
has often, though not always, been to the 
advantage of the college. The cupidity of 
Henry VIII. lost the college a piece of land 
which would now be of immense value. 
This was a hundred and sixty acres lying 
in what was then the country, but which 
now includes that portion of London be- 
tween Charing Cross and Hay Hill, sixty- 
four acres of it lying south of Piccadilly. 
Henry VIII. was a sharp real estate specu- 
lator; he persuaded or ordered the college 
to exchange this land for some belonging to 
the crown, a bargain justifying the saying, 

“ Henricus Octavus 
Took away more than he gave us.” 


This piece of property, with the hospital of 
St. James which stood upon it, had been 


granted to Eton by the founder. Henry 
VIII. pulled down the old hospital and erect- 
ed instead St. James’s Palace. Eton’s inti- 
macy with English kings was not due alto- 
gether to its contiguity to Windsor; but 
being upon the road from London to the 
castle, the royal travelers passed by the 
school in going and coming. When kings 
and queens died in London, they were borne 
through Eton to their tombs in the castle. 
Gorgeous processions bore those dead mon- 
archs to the grave; and it is interesting to 
picture the Eton scholars coming out to 
meet the procession as it passed by the col- 
lege. The coffin of Henry VIII., when borne 
through Eton, had upon it, as was custom- 





ary, an effigy of the dead king, having the 
true imperial crown on its head, and a night- 
eap of black satin set full of precious stones. 
The whole array of the effigy was of the 
finest description. There was “a fair ar- 
moury sword by its side,” the sceptre in the 
right hand, the ball in the left, a pair of 
scarlet hose, crimson velvet shoes, gloves on 
the hands, and several diamond rings on 
the fingers. The provost, fellows, and mas- 
ters came out to meet the procession in 
their best ornaments and crosses ; and “ by 
them,” says the chronicler, “all the young 
children, scholars of the college, in their 
white surplices, bare-headed, holding in the 
one hand tapers and in the other books, 
saying the seven psalms; and as the corps 
came by, kneeled and censed it, bidding their 
De profundis and other prayers.” Some years 
before, the body of the queen, Jane Seymour, 
had been borne through Eton, having lain 
in state for nearly three weeks at Hampton 
Court. The king did not appear, but the 
Princess Mary rode behind as chief mourner, 
between the Lords Montague and Clifford. 
What an odd cavalcade this must have 
been! Think of the death of the present 
Queen, of her funeral procession to Windsor, 
of the Prince of Wales’s excusing himself 
from attendance, and of the Princess Louise 
riding behind the coffin on horseback be- 
tween the Marquis of Lorne and Lord Salis- 
bury! 

During the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Queen Mary the college underwent 
some vicissitudes of faith as well as of for- 
tune. The changes under Henry VIII. had 
been merely political, but those under Ed- 





ward VI. extended to the services of the 
church. Sir Thomas Smith, a strong reform- 
er, was elected provost, and pulled down and 
had carted away the images at the high al- 
tar of the college church. In 1551 the em- 
proidered frontals of the other altars were 
sold, the provost and fellows buying them 
for their own household purposes. This 
practice was common at this time, if we may 
judge from the following passage in Heylin: 
“Many private persons’ parlors were hung 
with altar cloths, their tables and beds cov- 
ered with copes instead of carpets and cov- 
erlets, and many made carousing cups of 
the sacred chalices, as once Belshazzar cele- 
brated his drunken feast in the sanctified 
vessels of the Temple. It was a sorry house, 
and not worth the naming, which had not 
somewhat of this furniture in it, though it 
were only a fair large cushion made of a 
cope or altar cloth, to adorn their windows 
or make their chairs to have somewhat in 
them of a chair of state.” The altars were 
again set up under Mary. Henry Cole, the 
new provost, was a zealous Catholic. Cole 
was a man of considerable note in his party. 
In 1556 he was selected to deliver a sermon 


at Oxford immediately before the execution | 


of Cranmer. He was afterward sent to Ire- 
land on a mission to suppress heresy, for 
which he was given ample powers. But at 


bag by his hostess, the wife of the mayor of 
that town, and a stanch Protestant. 


tiving at Dublin tendered to the Irish offi- 
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cials the leathern case into which he had 
put the documents. The Lord Deputy open- 
ed it, and to Cole’s dismay found only a pack 
of cards, with the knave uppermost. The 
Lord Deputy said, quietly, “ Let us have an- 
other commission, and we will meanwhile 
shuffle the cards.” Cole hurried back to 
England, but Queen Mary had died in the 
mean time, 

Of Eton as a place of education in those 
years we do not know so much as of the re- 
lations of the college to the outside world. 
Soon after its establishment, wealthy par- 
ents began to send their sons to share the 
advantages of the school. These boys lived 
in the town, and were hence styled “ oppi- 
dans.” The seventy poor boys educated 
free of expense on the foundation were call- 
ed collegers. The collegers slept in Long 
Chamber—a room along which the beds of 
the boys were ranged. Long Chamber, 
which has only recently been abolished, 
dates from the earliest times of the college. 
Malim, who was head-master of Eton in the 
sixteenth century, has left us a consuetudi- 


| narium, or description of customs, which he 


prepared in the year 1560. The collegers 
were awakened at five by a prepositor, 
who shouted “Surgite.” While dressing, the 


| boys chanted prayers, probably consisting 
|of Latin psalms. 
Chester his credentials were taken out of his | 


Each boy had to make 
his own bed, and to sweep the dust from 


| under it into the middle of Long Chamber. 
Cole, | 
in complete ignorance of the trick, on ar- | 


There followed through the day a succes- 
sion of lessons, prayers, and meals, with an 
hour or two for play. At eight the boys 
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went to bed, chanting prayers. Friday was 
at that time a fast-day throughout England, 
and the boys, besides fasting, were on that 
day punished for all the offenses of the 
week. Latin was almost the only study, 
and this was thoroughly taught. The boys 
appeared in the main to have lived a doleful 
life. They had a few holidays, however. 
Shrove-Tuesday was a day of play for them, 
the practice being to torment some live bird 
on that day. The college cook stole away 
a crow from its nest, and fastening to it a 
pancake, hung it up on the school door, 
while the boys delighted in the cries of the 
deserted fledgelings. It will be remembered 
that it was the custom in England on Shrove- 
Tuesday, after confession, to eat pancakes; 
the season was a jolly one. Cock-fighting 


and the practice of throwing sticks at cocks | 


were general on this holiday, and have been 
traced from an early date down to the end 
of the last century. A sarcastic foreigner 
said that the English, after eating pancakes, 
“immediately go mad, and kill their cocks.” 
The choosing of a boy-bishop was another 
curious old English custom which prevailed 
at Eton. He was called the Bishop of Noth- 
ingness (Episcopus Nihilensis), The boy-bish- 
ops were chosen yearly from among the schol- 
ars. They performed the divine service, 
except the most sacred parts of the mass, 
preached a sermon, were dressed just like 
real bishops, and their authority was ab- 
solute during their time of office. The 
custom was prohibited by proclamation by 
Henry VIIL., but survived in some parts of 
England till the time of Elizabeth. An old 
writer apologizes for the profanity of the 
procesding by pleading “that there might 
this, at least, be said in favor of this old cus- 


tom, that it gaye 
a spirit to the 
children ; and the 
hopes that they 
might one time 
or other attain 
to the real mitre 
made them mind 
their books.” 
Eton continued 
to grow in public 
esteem during the 
seventeenth and 
eighteenth cen- 
turies. Among its 
famous provosts 
was Sir Henry 
Wotton, the in- 
timate friend of 
Izaak Walton. 
Black Potts, on 
the Thames, just 
below the play- 
ing fields, still a 
resort of the fish, 
was the place at 
which the two friends spent many summer 
hours. The poet Waller obtained from 
Charles I. the appointment of provost, but 
was successfully opposed by Clarendon on 
the ground that he was a layman. In the 
latter part of the last century Eton had as 
head-master, and afterward as provost, Dr. 
Barnard, under whom the school rose to a 
point of prosperity unknown before. Dr. 
Foster succeeded Dr. Barnard, and during 
his administration occurred the most for- 
|midable attempt at a rebellion in the his- 
tory of the college. A large number of 
boys left the school, most of them to le 
brought back by their parents and pun 
ished. William Grenville, afterward Prime 
Minister, was taken away from the school 
after having been sent back for a few hours 
to be flogged. Lord Harrington’s son swore 
that he would not submit, and went to Lon- 
don; but his father refused to receive him, 
insisting that he should return to Eton at 
once, when the following conversation took 
place through the door: 
“Sir,” said the son, “consider. Ishall be 
d——d if I do.” 
“And I,” answered the father, “will be 
d——4d if you don’t.” 
“Yes, my lord,” said the dutiful boy, “ but 
you will be d——4d whether I do or not.” 
The two sons of the Marquis of Granby 
were asked by their father if they would 
like to go to the theatre that evening. De- 
lighted with their luck, they said, “Yes.” 
The bluff general added, “ You shall go there 
to-night for your own pleasure, and to-mor- 
row you shall return to Dr. Foster and be 
flogged, for mine.” 
The food given to the collegers has been 





always extremely meagre and poor, though 





recent reforms have very much bettered the 
condition of the boys educated on the foun- 
dation. A legacy of Lord Godolphin of 
£5550, left them to amend their fare, did lit- 
tle for them, as only part of the interest was 
expended in providing Sunday puddings, 
while the remainder was allowed to aceu- 
mulate for future generations. Breakfasts 
had to be obtained at private rooms hired 
in the town; the boys were driven to sur- 
reptitious foraging. One Eton tradition 
which Tennyson learned in his day he has 
put in verse. It relates an extraordinary 
adventure, which resulted in giving the boys 
sucking pig for supper. The passage is in 
“Walking to the Mail.” 
“There lived a flayflint near: we stole his fruit, 

His hens, his eggs; but there was law for us; 

We paid in person, He had a sow, Sir. She, 

With meditative grunts of much content, 

Lay great with pig, wallowing in sun and mud, 

By night we dragg’d her to the college tower 

From her warm bed, and up the corkscrew stair 

With hand and rope we haled the groaning sow, 

And on the leads we kept her till she pigg’d. 

Large range of prospect had the mother sow, 

And but for daily loss of one she loved, 

As one by one we took them—but for this— 

As never sow was higher in this world— 

Might have been happy: but what lot is pure? 

We took them all, till she was left alone 

Upon her tower, the Niobe of swine, 

And so return’d unfarrow’d to her sty.” 

Tennyson, while at Eton, was a pupil of 
Keate, the most famous Eton head-master 
of the present century—a character who im- 
pressed himself very strongly upon the col- 
lege. Etonians still live who remember him, 
and innumerable stories remain of him. For 
twenty-five years he ruled Eton with great 
vigor. The following description of him by 
his pupil Mr. Kinglake, written to a non- 
Etonian friend, is so brilliant that we 
not forbear quoting it: 

“T think you must have some idea of him 
already; for wherever, 
from utmost Canada 
to Bundeleund—wher- 
ever there was a white- 
washed wall of an offi- 
cer’) room, or of any 
other apartment in 
which English gentle- 
men are forced to kick 
their heels, there, likely 
enough (in the days of 
his reign), the head of 
Keate would be seen 
scratched or drawn 
with those various de- 
grees of skill which one 
observes in the repre- 
sentations of saints. 
Any body without the 
least notion of draw- 
ing could still draw a 
speaking—nay, scold- 
ing—likeness of Keate. 
If you had no pencil, 
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you could draw him well enough with a 
poker, or the leg of a chair, or the smoke of 
a candle. He was little more (if more at 
all) than five feet in height, and was not 
very great in girth, but in this space was 
concentrated the pluck of ten battalions. 
| He had a really noble voice, and this he 
could modulate with great skill; but he 
| had also the power of quacking like an an- 
gry duck, and he almost always adopted 
| this mode of communication in order to 
j inspire respect. He was a capital scholar, 
| but his ingenuous learning had not softened 
_ his manners, and he permitted them to be 
fierce, tremendously fierce. He had the 
most complete command over his temper— 
iI mean over his good temper—which he 
| Searcely ever allowed to appear. You could 
|not put him out of humor—that is, out of 
| the id humor which he thought to be fitting 
| for a head-master. His red, shaggy eye- 
| brows were so prominent that he habitually 
jused them as arms and hands for the pur- 
|pose of pointing out any object toward 
| which he wished to direct attention. The 
rest of his features were equally striking in 
their way, and were all and all his own.” 

It was said of Keate that the words “T’ll 
flog you” were never off his lips. One sto- 
ry of him relates his comment on the sixth 
beatitude : “‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ 
Mind that. It’s your duty to be pure in 
heart. If you are not pure in heart, I'll flog 
you.” He is said by mistake to have flogged 
a batch of candidates for confirmation, whose 
names were by accident sent up to the head- 
master on a piece of paper identical in size 
and shape with the “ bill” used by the mas- 
ters for the purpose of reporting delinquents. 
On a single night he flogged eighty boys. 
Keate’s victims said that his name was de- 
rived from yéw (1 shed) arn (woe). 
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who knew this master best say that under the 
gruffness which he thought best to assume, 
he really hid a kind heart. Here is a pleas- 
anter story of him. The “Eton Society,” a 


social and debating club, was strongly pat- | 
ronized by Dr. Keate. 


In Keate’s time this 
was called the Literati, and the 
head-master used to make a point of calling 
one of them up in the Jbam forte satire of 
Horace. The boy, well aware of what was 
expected of him, would translate docti su- 


society 


mus, “I belong to the Literati,” to which | 
Keate would as regularly reply: “Oh, you | 


do, do you? Iam very glad to hear it. I 
wish more boys belonged to it.” 
then,” says Dr. Jelf, “came the well-known 
‘Silence! be quiet!’ with which he pretend- 
ed to check the applause which his face- 
tiousness had provoked.” “Foolish boys!” 
was another constant phrase with the head- 
master. It being the custom of his day for 
the authorities not to recognize boating, 
Keate knew nothing about the race be- 
tween Eton and Westminster in 1831 until 
it was over. On the afternoon of the vic- 


| Strange way. 
|said to him, pointing to Dr. Goodall, the 


| him.” 


“And 





tory, amidst loud cheers, a St. Bernard dog | 
belonging to one of the masters was led up | 
to him, covered all over with the pale blue | 
rosettes the boys had worn. He asked the 
prepositor by his side what the demonstra- 
tion meant. When told, “ Please, Sir; we’ve 
just beaten Westminster,” he smiled, and | 
said, “ Foolish boys!” 
Dr. Keate is known only once to have in- 
terfered with the Eton crew. He heard by 
chance that they intended to row to Surly 
before Easter, and he determined to himself 
to waylay them and catch them in their dis- | 


obedience. The boys got wind of 
his intention, and hoaxed him wel], 
They dressed up a crew of water. 
men to look like the Eton eight. 
This crew, with masks on their 
faces, started up the river. Kear, 
caught sight of them from the 
bank before they had reached Up. 
per Hope, and shouted: “ Foolish 
boys, I know you all. 
I know you; A , I know you. 
You had better come ashore. 
Come here, or you will all be ex- 
pelled.” The boat, however, pur- 
sued its course steadily, some of 
the masters giving chase on horse- 
back. The ruse was not discover- 
ed till the crew disembarked and 
took off their masks with a loud 
“hurra.” Keate was furious, and 
vowed that there should be no 
Easter holidays unless the boys 
who had been hooting him al] 
along from behind the hedges 
gave themselves up. Some twen 
ty boys were accordingly immo- 
lated. ‘Most of the masters en- 
joy the joke,” wrote a visitor; 

“ Keate sits in sullen retirement, and eats 

his own soul.” 

Dr. Keate never became provost of Eton, 
though William IV. had promised the rever- 
sion of the provostship to him, and in a very 
Once on a visit to Eton, he 


Lord ——. 


then provost, ‘When he goes, I’ll make you 
Keate was silent; but Dr. Goodall 
said, with his most gracious bow, “Sire, I 
could never think of going before your Maj- 
esty.” Dr. Goodall, asked some years after- 


DR. HAWTREY. 
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ward if he had ever used these words, re- 
plied, “ Yes; and I meant to show the king 
how rude he was.” 

Under Dr. Hawtrey, who followed Keate, 
the school saw many changes. The famous 
institution of Montem was abolished. This 
festival existed at Eton through nearly three 
centuries, having only ceased some thirty 
years ago. The Montem, as remembered 
and regretted by many living Etonians, took 
place once in three years, and on Whitsun- 
Tuesday. On that day the boys formed a 
procession and marched to Salt Hill, At 
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ceived was called salt. Thus the “Salt! 
salt!” of the young beggars, which in mod- 
ern times meant “Give us salt” (money), 
was originally intended to mean, “ We will 
give you salt for your money.” The signif- 
icance of salt is not altogether clear. We 
know that from the earliest ages salt has 
borne a mystic sense. In the Middle Ages 
salt was used in baptism, the sacrament by 
which candidates were admitted into the 
privileges of the church. It has been sug- 
gested that the giving of salt to strangers 
on Montem day was intended to symbol- 


sy 


“satt! saLt!” 


daybreak, hours before the starting of the|ize the admission of those who had paid 


procession, twelve boys, serving as salt-bear- | their footing to the Eton festivities. 


The 


ers, and dressed in antique costumes, started | money gathered on this day was given to 


to traverse the roads of the county of Buck- 
ingham. These boys demanded money, or 
“salt,” as it was called, from all they met. 
They used formerly to carry real salt, pre- 
senting a pinch of it to each person who 
gave money toward the expenses of the day. 
This was done till the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. When, however, the plan of 
giving tickets was adopted, the money re- 





the captain of the school to assist him in 
his university career. The average sum col- 
lected at the last few Montems was about 
£1000. The expenses of the day were so 
heavy that but little of this was left to the 
captain. The boys, all wearing gala dress- 
es, marched in procession to Salt Hill, where 
the ceremony was completed by the ensign 
waving his flag from the top. It was for- 
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OAK-TREE IN THE PLAYING FIELDS. 


merly the custom to have two boys dressed 


up as parson and clerk, who, after the wav- | 


ing of the flag, jabbered a few Latin prayers; 
the parson then kicked the clerk down the 
hill. This profane proceeding so shocked 
Queen Charlotte that it was discontinued, 
at her request, in the year 1788. Montem 
was abolished in 1847,, 

A large part of the enthusiasm of old 
Etonians for their college is due to the po- 
etic and historic associations of the place, 
and to its peculiar social influences. The 
indirect effect upon a vigorous and suscepti- 
ble mind of the grand architecture of the 
college, of the beautiful scenery of the 
Thames, of the venerable and far-famed 
pile of Windsor, must be very great. 
What a store of noble and blissful mem- 
ories such a place, if rightly used, might 
yield to men who looked back upon it 
as the home of their receding child- 
hood! One of the sweetest passages in 
the works of Thackeray is that in which 
he describes little Rawdon Crawley list- 
ening in the dark chapel at Whitefri- 
ars School to the pealing of the organ 
and the singing of the choristers. For 
young eccentrics like Shelley and Albert 
Sidney Walker the poetic influences of 
Eton were forgotten in the snfferings 
they experienced from the vicious cus- 
toms of the school. But clever boys 
whose gifts suited the place have al- 
ways looked back upon it with peculiar 
gratitude and delight. We find Lord 
Wellesley, after a famous career in poli- 
tics, returning to Eton to be buried, and 
wishing that his sepulchre should stand 
among the scenes of his earliest triumphs. 


Such men as Wellesley and Canning passed 
not only their happiest but their greatest 
years at Eton; for—irrespective of the sub- 
sequent verdict of history—there is no fame 
like that of a college hero, and we can well 
understand Canuing’s saying, amidst enthu- 
siastic applause, at an Eton dinner in Lon- 


don, that “whatever might be the success 
in after-life, whatever gratification of am- 
bition might be realized, whatever triumphs 
might be achieved, no one is ever again so 
great a man as when he was a sixth-form 
boy at Eton.” 
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GERMELSHAUSEN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GERSTACKER.) 


then always getting the distance wrong. 
However the people here measure their 
leagues puzzles me. It’s oddly quiet here 
N the autumn of 184—a fine, hearty young |in the valley! To be sure, on Sunday the 
] fellow, with knapsack on shoulder and | peasants have nothing to do out-of-doors, 
staff in hand, was plodding leisurely along | and after having to plod along the whole 
the broad high-road which leads up from | week through behind the plow or beside 
Marisfeld to Wichtelhausen. |the cart, they care little for Sunday walk- 
The traveler was no wandering journey- | ing, and would rather get a sound nap at 
man seeking work from place to place, that | church in the morning, and stretch their 
was clear at a glance, even if the neat little | legs under the ale-house table in the after- 
leathern portfolio strapped upon his knap- | noon. Ale-house! h’m! a glass of beer 
sack had not unmistakably betrayed the | wouldn’t go ill just now in this heat, but, 
artist. Then, too, the broad-brimmed black | till I can get it, this clear water will have 
hat jauntily set on one side, the long, light, to do instead.” And so, throwing off hat 
curly hair and full though soft and youth-| and knapsack, he clambered down to the 
ful beard, all bespoke his calling; to say stream and drank his fill. 
nothing of the worn black velvet coat, un-| After enjoying the pleasant coolness of 
buttoned in the warmth of the morning; and | the draught, he noticed a queer old gnarled 
as he wore no waistcoat, there showed be-| willow, which he set to sketching with 
neath a white shirt loosely held at the neck | ready and skillful hand; and then, thor- 


by a black silk handkerchief. 

“A mile or so out of Marisfeld he heard 
the bells there ringing for church, and 
stopped, leaning on his stick and listeniz 
to the full chimes, whose harmony came 
floating to him faint and weird. 

Long after the ringing had ceased, he 
stood there, looking dreamily over toward 
the mountain slope. His thoughts were at 
home with his own people in the pleasant 
little village by the Taunus Hills, with his 
mother and sisters, and something very like 
a tear gleamed in his eye. But his light 
and merry heart found little room for sor- 
rowful thoughts. He only took off his hat, 


waved it with a kindly smile in the direc- | 
tion of his home, and then, with a firmer | 


grip of his stout stick, strode briskly along 
the road again. 
The sun, meanwhile, shone hotly down 


on the broad, monotonous, dusty highway, | 
and our traveler had for a good while been | 


looking out right and ieft for an easier 
path. There was a road, to be sure, that 
branched off to the right, but as it prom- 
ised no better, and threatened to take him 
too far out of his way, he kept straight on 
a while longer, until he reached a clear 
mountain brook spanned by the ruins of 
an old stone bridge. On the other side a 
grassy path led down into the vale, but 
careless and without fixed aim, as he was 
only going to the pretty valley of the Werra 
to gather studies, he sprang dry-shod over 
the great stones in the bed of the stream to 
the close-cropped meadow beyond, and then, 
delighted with the change, stepped out 
briskly over the springy turf and in the 
shadow of a dense alder coppice on his fur- 
ther way. 

“Now I have the advantage,” said he, 


smiling to himself, “ of not having the faint- | 
None of your 


est notion where I’m going. 

stupid guide-posts, telling you leagues be- 

forehand the name of the next place, and 
Vor. LITL—No. 316.—34 


og | 
ig | 


| oughly rested and refreshed, picked up his 
| knapsack and went on his way, careless 
whither it might lead. 

| He had gone on a league or so in such 
easy fashion, sketching in his portfolio, here 
|a bit of rock, and there a queer alder bush 
or a gnarled oak botgh, and was just mak- 
ing up his mind, as the sun rose higher and 
higher, to step out more briskly, so as, at 
least, to be in time for dinner at the next 
village, when, further down the valley, he 
saw a peasant girl sitting beside the brook. 
She was at the foot of an old stone pedestal, 
the former base, perhaps, of some sculptured 
saint, and gazing along the way he was 
coming. 

Himself hidden by the bushes, he saw 
her sooner than she him; but following 
the course of the brook, he had no sooner 
stepped out from the screen than she sprang 
up with a cry of joy, and darted toward him. 

Arnold, as the young painter was named, 
| stopped short in surprise, and saw that the 
stranger was a beautiful girl of scarce sev- 
| enteen, and dressed in a peculiar but ex- 
| tremely neat peasant costume, who was hur- 
|rying to him with outstretched arms. He 

knew, of course, that she took him for some 

| one else, and that this joyous welcome was 
|not intended for him. In fact, as soon as 
| the young girl caught a clear sight of him, 
ishe stopped, frightened, turned first pale 
and then crimson, and, timid and embarrass- 
ed, stammered out, 

“Pray excuse me, Sir; I—I thought—” 

“That I was your sweetheart, didn’t you, 
my dear?” said the young man, laughing; 
“and now you are vexed to meet another— 
a stranger, whom you don’t care for. Don’t 
be angry with me for not being the right 
man.” 

“Oh, how can you speak so?” said the 
girl, in a low, embarrassed voice. ‘How 
could I be angry? But if you only knew 


how I have longed to see him!” 


| 
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“Then he doesn’t deserve you should wait 
for him a minute longer,” said Arnold, struck 
with the really wonderful grace of the sim- 
ple peasent girl. “If I had been in his 
place, you shouldn’t have had to wait a sin- 
gle second in vain for me.” 

“How oddly you talk!” said the girl, 
abashed. “If he could have come, he would 
certainly have been here. Perhaps he is 
ill, or perhaps dead,” she added, slowly, and 
with a long-drawn sigh. 

“And is it so long since you have heard 
from him ?” 

“Very, very long.” 

“Then he lives far from here, I suppose ?” 

“Far? yes, a good bit from here,” said the 
girl—“ in Bischofsroda.” 

“ Bischofsroda! why, I’ve just been stay- 
ing there four weeks, and know every creat- 
ure in the village. What’s his name?” 

“ Heinrich—Heinrich Vollgut,” answered 
the girl, timidly ; “the son of the magistrate 
in Bischofsroda.” 

“H’m,” said Arnold. “I’ve been in and 
out at the magistrate’s often; his name is | 
Bauerling—I’m sure of that; and I never | 
heard the name of Voligut in the whole vil- 
lage.” 

“You can’t very well know all the people | 
in the place,” replied the girl; and through | 
the sad expression that lay on her sweet | 
face there stole a mischievous little smile 
that became her quite as well as her former 
melancholy, or perhaps better. 

“ But,” said the young painter, “you can 
come over the mountains from Bischofsroda 
in two hours, or, at most, in three.” 

“And yet he is not here,” answered the 
girl, again with a deep sigh, “though he 
promised me so faithfully.” 

“Then he will certainly come,” Arnold ex- 
claimed, assuringly and heartily; “for if | 
any body has once promised you any thing, 
he must have a heart of stone to break his | 
word, and Heinrich certainly has not that.” 

“No, indeed,” said the girl, earnestly. 
“But now I won’t wait for him any longer. 
I must be at home by noon, or my father 
will scold me.” 

“ And where is your home ?” 

“Right there in the valley. Don’t you 
hear the bell? They are just ringing for 
church to let out.” 

Arnold listened, and could hear, from time 
to time, the slow strokes of a bell. They 
sounded not full and deep, but harsh and | 
discordant; and as he looked down upon 
the landscape, a dense yellow fog seemed 
to hang over the whole valley. 

“Your bell is cracked,” he said; “it rings 
false.” 








different. They don’t work, and so the 
| ; 





it, and we know what it means when it 
strikes, so it does just as well asa sound one 

“What is the name of your y illage ?” 

“ Germelshausen.” 

“And can I get from there to W 
hausen ?” 

“Very easily. It takes only an h 
perhaps not so long if you walk fast.” 

“Then I will go with you through y; 
village, my child, and if you have 
ale-house, I’ll eat my dinner there.” 

“The inn is only too good,” said the gi) 
sighing, and casting a look back to see jf 
even now her Heinrich were not coming, 

“And can an inn ever be too good ?” 

“For peasants, yes,” she said, serious), 
as she walked by his side down into th 
valley. “In the evening, after the day’s 
work, peasants still have many things to 
do about the house, and they neglect them 
if they sit late at the tavern.” 

“But I’ve nothing more to do to-day.” 

“Ah, of course, with gentlemen it’s ver 


i¢ hte] 


UT ; 


ag 


have nothing to neglect; but peasants have 
to earn their bread for them.” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Arnold; “they 
grow the bread, certainly, but we have to 
earn it ourselves, and hardly enough, too, 
sometimes. Besides, peasants’ work is very 
fairly paid.” 

“But you don’t do any work.” 

“Why not?” 

“Your hands don’t look so.” 

“ll show you how I can work. Just sit 
down there on that flat stone under the old 
alder bush.” 

“But what shall I do there ?” 

“Only sit there,” said the young artist, 
quickly throwing off his knapsack and tak- 
ing up his portfolio and pencil. 

“ But I must go home.” 

“Tn five minutes I'll be through. Ishould 
like to carry out into the world with m 
some remembrance of you that even your 
Heinrich could not object to.” 

“A remembrance of me? You are jesting.” 

“TJ will take your portrait with me.” 

“You are a painter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“'That’s good. Then you could paint over 
the pictures in our church in Germelshausen ; 
they are all spoiled.” 

“What is your name?” asked Arnold, who 
had meanwhile opened his portfolio and rap- 
idly sketched the girl’s lovely features. 

“ Gertrude.” 

“ And what is your father ?” 

“The magistrate of the village. If you 
are a painter, you shall not go to the inn; 








“Yes, I know it,” the girl answered, calm- 
ly. “It doesn’t ring nicely, and we would 
have had it recast, only there’s never enough 
money ; and besides, there’s no bell-founder 
here. Yet what does it matter? We know 


but I'll take you to the house, and after 


| dinner you can talk over every thing with 


my father.” 
“Talk over the church pictures ?” 
“Yes, certainly,” the girl answered, seri- 


| ously; “and you must stay with us a long, 
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¢ time, until—until our day comes again 
and the pictures will be all ready.” 
‘We'll talk about that afterward, Ger- 
” said the painter, busily handling his 
cil meanwhile. “But won’t your Hein- 
ch be angry if I’m at your house very oft- 
and talk with you a great deal ?” 
‘Heinrich?” said the girl. “He 
me any more.” 
“Not to-day, but to-morrow, perhaps.” 
‘No,” said Gertrude, quietly. ‘“ At eleven 
clock he was not there, so he will stay 
vay until we have our day again.” 
“Yourday? What do you mean by that? 
The girl looked at him with great, serious 
but did not answer his question; and 


won't 


ves, 
le 


whil 
past high overhead, her face wore a pecul- 
iar expression of pain and sorrow. 

At this moment Gertrude was really beau- 
tiful as an angel, and Arnold forgot every 
thing in the interest he took in finishing 
he portrait. He had but little more time ; 


for the young girl stood up suddenly, and, 


throwing a handkerchief over her head to | 


shield her from the sun, she said, 
“T must go; the day is so short, and they 
expect me at home.” 


Arnold had his little picture ready, and | 
drawing in the drapery of the dress with a | 


ouple of bold strokes, he 
out toward her, 

“Have I caught the likeness ?” 

“Ts that 1?” exclaimed Gertrude, quickly, 

nd almost frightened. 

“Who else should it be 
aughing. 

‘And do you wish to keep the picture 
and take it away with you ?” she asked, shy- 
ly but anxiously. 

“Certainly,” said the young man; 
when I am far, far from here, 
of you very often.” 

“But will my father permit it ?” 

“Permit me to think of you? 
1e prevent it ?” 


said, holding it 


?” said Arnold, 


“and 


How can 


“No, but permit you to take the picture 


out into the world with you ?” 


SSHAUSEN. 


» her gaze followed the clouds drifting | 


I shall think | 
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, | then, walking faster than before, they went 


on toward the village. 

It lay, however, much nearer than Arnold 
had supposed from the sound of the cracked 
bell; for what he had from a distance taken 
for an alder thicket turned out, on coming 
nearer, to be a closely planted row of fruit 
trees, behind which, snugly sheltered, but 
on the north and northwest surrounded by 
broad fields, lay the old village, with its low 
church tower and its smoke-begrimed roofs. 

At first they came upon a solid, well- 
paved road planted with fruit trees on each 
side. Over the village hung the dark fog, 
which Arnold had seen from a distance, and 
obscured the clear sunshine, which fell upon 
the gray old weather-beaten roofs with a 
dismal yellow light. However, Arnold had 
| hardly a glance for all this, for Gertrude, 
| who was walking at his side, quietly took 
| his hand as they approached the first houses, 

and holding it in hers, she walked on with 
| him into the next street. 

A strange emotion took possession of the 
young fellow at the contact of this warm 
hand, and involuntarily he sought the young 
girl’s eye. Gertrude, however, did not look 
up at him, but with her gaze fixed modestly 
on the ground, she led the guest toward her 
father’s house. 

Arnold’s attention was at last turned to 
the villagers he met, who passed by quietly 
without greeting him. This astonished him 
at first, for in all the neighboring villages it 
| would have been considered almost an of- 
fense not to offer a stranger at least 
“Good-day” or a “ Griiss Gott.” Here no one 
thought of such a thing; and just asin a 
large city, the people went by either silent 
and indifferent, or stood still and looked 
after them, but none accosted them—even 

the girl herself was not greeted by a soul. 
| And how odd the old houses looked, with 
their pointed and carved gables and thatch- 
ed roofs, all gray and weather-beaten! Al- 
| though it was Sunday, not a window was 
| brightly cleaned, but the round panes, set 
}in lead, looked dull and tarnished, and 





a 





“He can’t hinder me, my dear,” said Ar- Ce oe on their flat surfaces a shimmering 


nold. 
it was in my hands ?” 
“Me? no,” 
deliberation. 
ther.” 
“You're a queer child,” 
laughing. 
ing to let a painter have her portrait. 
no harm can come of it. 
away, you wild little thing. 
you. 
hind, with no dinner? 
the church pictures ?” 
“Oh yes, the pictures,’ 
still and waiting for him. 


Why, 


Arnold, who had fastened up his portfolio 


quickly, was at her 


“But would it displease you to know 


answered the girl, after a short 
“ But still I must ask my fa- 


said the painter, 
“Even a princess would be will- 
But don’t run 
I’m going with | 
Or do you want to leave me here be- 


Have you forgotten 


’ she said, standing | 


side in a moment, and | ly, “and the people don’t feel like 


rainbow light. Here and there a casement 
opened as they went by, and the friendly 
faces of girls or staid old matrons looked 
out. Arnold was surprised at the queer 
costume of the people; it differed essential- 
ly from that of the neighboring villages. 
| Then, an absolute, unbroken silence 
reigned every where, and became at last so 
painful that he said to his guide, 

“Do you keep Sunday so strictly in your 
village that the people, when they meet, 
have not even a greeting for one another? 
| If you didn’t now and then hear a-dog bark 
or a cock crow, you might think the whole 
| place dead and buried.” 

“Tt is noon,” Gertrude answered, placid- 
talking. 


too, 
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This evening you . will find them all the 
noisie Ad 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Arnold, | 
“there are at least some children playing 
in the street. It fairly began to seem un- 
canny here. Why, they keep Sunday very 
differently in Bischofsroda.” 

“There is my father’s house,” said Ger- 
trude, softly. 

“But I ought not to come down on him so 
unexpectedly; it might not be convenient ; 


” 


at table. 


my child, or let me find it myself; 





and I like to have friendly faces about me | to get up the roasting heat in which hy 
You had better show me the inn, | most at home, still the atmosphere seemed 
for if | strange to him. 
Germelshausen is no exception to other vil- | little that was inviting. 
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The young , palatet had res ally nO more 
chance for apology, for, vigorously Shaking 
the hand which Ge rtrude had dropped, as 
soon as he set foot upon the steps, the m; ug. 
istrate took him confidentially under the 
arm and led him toward the family living. 
room. 

The air in the house was damp and earth, 
Well as Arnold knew the German peasant’s 
habit of shutting out every breath of fres) 
air, and even in summer often making a {i 


The narrow entry offered 
The plaster had 


lages, the inn stands close by the church, | fallen from the walls, and seemed to have 


and if you aim for the tower, you can’t go| been just hastily swept aside. 


wrong.” 


“You are right there; at least, it is just | ray of light, and the stairs that led to the 
“But | upper story looked old and dilapidated. 


so with us,” said Gertrude, quietly. 
they expect us at home, and you need not 
fear you won’t be welcome.” 
“Do they expect us? 
yourself and your Heinrich. 


Ah! 


The one 
window, at the back, admitted scarcely 


a 


He had, however, little time to observe 


| all this, for in a moment his hospitable host 


you mean | threw open the door of the living-room. 
If you would | was not a high room, but very spacious, and 
take me in his place, I would stay here as | freshly aired, strewn with white sand; 


It 


; the 


long as—as—until you yourself should tell | table, in the centre, spread with snowy lin- 


me to go away.” 

He spoke the words with involuntary ar- 
dor, and softly pressed her hand, which still 
held his own. Gertrude immediately stood 
perfectly still, and said, looking at him ear- 
nestly, 

“Would you, really ?” 


“With all my heart,” said the young | 
painter, quite overcome by the girl’s beauty. 
Gertrude, however, replied no further, but 
walked on as if deliberating upon his words. 
At last she stopped before a high house with 
broad stone steps and iron railings in front, 


and said,in her former shy and embarrassed 
way, 

“T live here, Sir, and if it please you, come 
with me to my father, who will be proud to 
see you at his table.” 

Before Arnold could answer, the magis- 
trate himself stood in the doorway, and a 
window was opened, from which the friend- 
ly head of an old woman looked out and 
nodded, while the father said, 

“Why, Gertrude, you’ve staid out long 
to-day; and what a fine companion you’ve 
brought with you!” 

“My dear Sir—” Arnold began. 

" « Don’ t stand talking on the steps. Come 
in.” The dumplings are done, and they’ll 
soon be cold and hard.” 

“But that isn’t Heinrich,” the old woman 
called out of the window. “ Didn’t I always 
say he wouldn’t come back ?” 

“There, there, that ’ll do, mother,” said 
the magistrate, as he stepped forward and 
held out his hand to the stranger. “ Wel- 
come to Germelshausen, young gentleman, 
wherever the girl may have picked you up! 
And now come in to dinner, and fall to with 
a relish, and afterward we can talk.” 





en, contrasted most agreeably with the re- 
maining somewhat disorderly arrangement 
of the house. 

Besides the old woman, who had now 
shut the window and drawn her chair to 
the table, there sat in the corner a couple 
of rosy-cheeked children. There was also 
a stout peasant woman (clad, like the oth- 
ers, in a costume different from that of 
the neighboring villages), and she was just 
opening the door for the maid-servant, who 
came in with a large dish. The dumplings 
were smoking on the table, and they all 
pushed up their chairs for the welcome 
meal. No one, however, sat down, and the 
children kept casting anxious glances to- 
ward the father, who went to his chair, 
leaned upon it with his arm, and looked 
gloomily and in perfect silence upon the 
ground before him. Was he praying? Ar- 
nold saw that he held his lips pressed to- 
gether, and his right hand, firmly clinched, 
hung at his side. In his features there was 
certainly no sign of prayer, but rather of 
stubborn and yet helpless defiance. 

At last Gertrude went softly up to him 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder, while 
the old woman stood opposite with earnest 
and beseeching looks. 

“ Let us eat,” said the man, sharply; “it’s 
of no use;” and moving his chair forward, 
and nodding to his guest, he seated himself, 
took up the great ladle, and helped them all 
round. 

His whole manner impressed Arnold un- 
pleasantly, and what with the constrained 
behavior of the others, too, he could hardly 
feel comfortable. However, the magistrate 
was not a man to spoil a dinner with gloomy 
thoughts. When he knocked on the table 
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the maid-servant came in with bottles and 
ylasses, and with the costly old wine which 
1e poured out came a lighter and happier 
spirit over all the table. 

The rare drink went through Arnold’s 
veins like liquid fire; never in his life had 
he tasted any thing like it. Gertrude drank 


it, and so did the old mother, who sat in the | 


corner by her spinning-wheel, singing, in a 
low voice, a little song about the happy life 
in Germelshausen. Even the magistrate 
seemed to undergo a change. 
as he was before silent and morose, he was 
now gay and merry; and Arnold himself 
could not escape the influence of this rare 
wine. He hardly knew how it happened, 
but the magistrate had taken a violin and 
was playing a lively dance, while Arnold, 
with the lovely Gertrude in his arms, whirl- 
ed about the room so madly that he upset 
the spinning- wheel and chairs, and ran 
against the maid, who was clearing off the 
table, and played all sorts of lively tricks, 
until the others almost killed themselves 
with laughing. 

Suddenly every thing in the room was 
hushed; and as Arnold looked around in 
surprise for the magistrate, he pointed with 
his violin bow to the window, and laid the 
instrument back in its wooden case. Then 
Arnold saw that in the street outside a cof- 
fin was being carried by. 
white gowns, bore it on their shoulders, and 
behind them walked an old man with a lit- 
tle fair-haired girl by the hand. 
man was bent nearly double, but the child, 
who was scarcely four years old, and could 
have no notion what lay in the dark coffin, 
nodded cheerfully whenever she spied a 
familiar face, and laughed aloud as two 
dogs scampered by chasing each other, and 


| 


In proportion | 


The peasant considered it a while in si- 
lence. 

“You want to take that away with you,” 
he said at length, “and perhaps frame it 
and hang it up?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

“May he, father?” said Gertrude. 

“If he doesn’t stay with us, I have noth- 
ing to say against it; but there’s something 
lacking at the back there.” 

“What ?” 

“The funeral procession. Paint that in 
on the same paper, and you may take the 
picture away with you.” 

“The funeral procession with Gertrude ?” 

“There’s room enough,” said the magis- 
trate, stubbornly. “It must be put there, 
for I won’t let you take my child’s picture 
away all alone. In such serious company, 
nobody can think any harm of her.” 

Arnold shook his head and laughed over 
the strange notion of giving the lovely girl 
a funeral procession as guard of honor. 
However, the old man seemed to have his 


| idea fixed, and, to content him, he let him 


Six men, clad in | 


The old | 


one of them ran against the steps of the | 


school-house and tumbled himself over. 


| the wine in his head, Arnold felt heavy 


The silence lasted only as long as the cof- | 


fin remained in sight, and then Gertrude 
stepped up to the young man and said, 

“Now rest a while. You have frolicked 
more and more to your head. Comg, get 
your hat and we’ll take a little walk to- 
gether. When we come back it will ke 
time to go to the tavern; there is a dance 
to-night.” 

“Dance? Good!” exclaimed Arnold, de 
lighted. “I came just at the right time. 
And youll give me the first dance, Ger- 
trude ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish.” 

Arnold took up his hat and portfolio, and 
the magistrate asked, 

“What do you want of the book ?” 


have his way. Afterward, Arnold knew, he 
could easily take out such a gloomy accom- 
paniment. He sketched, from memory, the 


shapes that had just passed by, while the 
| whole family pressed about him and watch- 
| ed, with wide-open eyes, the rapid execution 
of the drawing. 

“There, is that all right?” he asked, hold- 


ing the picture at arms-length. 

“ Capital!” answered the magistrate, with 
anod. “Who'd have thought you could do 
it so quick? And now go with the girl and 
see the village. You may not get a sight 
at it again. But make sure to be back 
again by five o’clock. To-day is a festival, 
and you ought to be on hand.” 

What with the closeness of the room and 
and 
oppressed, and longed for the fresh air; so 
in a few moments he was walking by the 


| lovely Gertrude’s side along the street that 
| led through the village. 
long enough, and the strong wine is going | 


Now the road was not so still as before. 


| Children were playing in the street, and 
| old men sat before the doors here and there 





| ly. 


“He can draw, father,” said Gertrude; | 


“he has drawn me. 
ture.” 

Arnold opened the portfolio and held out 
the little portrait. 


Just look at the pic- | 


and watched them; and the whole place, 
with its curious old buildings, would have 
had a pleasant aspect if the sun could only 
have shone through the thick brownish 
smoke that lay over the roofs like a cloud. 

“Ts there a bog or wood burning in the 
neighborhood ?” Arnold asked. “This smoke 
hangs over no other village, and it can’t 
come from the chimneys.” 
“It’s from the earth,” said Gertrude, calm- 

“But did you never hear of Germels- 
hausen ?” 

“Never.” 

“That’s strange; and the place is so old 
—so very old.” 

“The houses certainly look so, and the 
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people have an odd sort of demeanor; be- 
sides, your speech is different from that of 
the neighboring places. You seldom get 
out of your village, I suppose ?” 

“Seldom,” said Gertrude. 


“Why, there isn’t a single swallow. They | 


can’t have gone away already ?” 

“Long ago,” answered the girl, speaking 
inalow monotone. “They don’t build their 
nests in Germelshausen any more. Perhaps 
they can’t bear the air here.” 

“But you don’t always have this fog ?” 

“ Always.” 

“That’s the reason, then, that your fruit 
trees don’t bear. Why, in Marisfeld they 
have to prop up the branches, there’s such 
a plenty this year.” 

Gertrude answered no further, but walk- 
ed at his side silently through the village, 
until they reached the outer limits. On 


the way she often nodded pleasantly to | 


some child, or spoke a few low words to 
some young girl, perhaps about the dance 
or the ball dress. 

The girls cast very kindly glances upon 
the young painter, and he himself felt, he 
scarcely knew why, a certain warmth about 
the heart; but he did not dare say so to 
Gertrude. : + 

Finally they reached the very last houses, 
where it was lonely and silent as death, al- 
though the village was full of life. The 
gardens looked as if they had not been trod- 
den for years; long grass grew in the paths; 
and it seemed particularly strange that the 
fruit trees should every one be barren. 

Now they met people coming toward them, 
and Arnold immediately recognized the re- 
turning funeral train. It moved silently 
past them again into the village, and invol- 
untarily they turned their steps toward the 
burying-ground. 

Arnold tried to cheer up his companion, 
who seemed very sad. He spoke to her of 
other places where he had been, and de- 
scribed how the outside world looked. She 
had never seen a railroad, nor even heard of 
one, and listened to Arnold’s description at- 
tentive and astonished. Neither had she 
any notion of the telegraph, nor of any of 
the new inventions; and the young painter 
could not understand how it was possible 
that there could be living in Germany peo- 
ple so completely cut off from the rest of 
the world. 

Talking in this way, they reached the 
grave-yard, and the young painter was 
struck with the antique stones and monu- 
ments, although they were all perfectly 
plain and simple. 

“That is a very old stone,” he said, bend- 
ing over the nearest one, and with difficulty 
deciphering the twisted letters. 

Anna Marta Berruorp, born Stree.rrz. 
Born December 1, 1188; 
died December 2, 1224. 


“That is my mother,” said Gertrude. seri- 
ously, and two great shining tears y 
up to her eyes and rolled down slowly 
her dress. 

“Your mother! my good child,” exelaiy 
ed Arnold, astonished—“ one of your great 
great-grandmothers, it might have been.” 

“No,” said Gertrude, “my own mother 
My father married again, and the one 
home is my step-mother.” 

“But doesn’t it say died 1224?” 

“The year is nothing to me,” said Ger. 
trude, sadly. “It is hard to be separated 
from one’s mother; and yet,” she added. 
softly and sorrowfully, “it was well perhaps 

that she went to God before it happened.” 
| Arnold shook his head, and bent over the 
stone to examine the inscription more close- 
ly, and see if the first 2 in the date might not 
be an 8, which the antique lettering made 
not unlikely. But no; the other 2 was ex. 
actly like the first, and we haven’t yet reach 
ed 1884. Perhaps the stone-cutter had mad 
|a mistake. The girl was so absorbed in 
thinking of her dead mother that he would 
not disturb her with questions; so he left 
her at the stone, where she had sunk down 
softly praying, and went on to examine some 
of the other monuments. All, without ex 
ception, bore date many hundred years back 
—even as far as 930 and 900 a.p. He found 
no newer stones, and yet burials were even 
now made there, as the last entirely fresh 
grave testified. 
| From the low church wall was an excel- 
| lent view of the old village, and Arnold im 
| mediately seized the opportunity to mak 
la sketch. Over this place, also, hung the 
| strange fog or smoke, and yet farther toward 
| the wood he could see the sun shining clea: 
and bright upon the mountain slope. 
| Again the old cracked bell rang in the 
| village, and Gertrude, standing up quickly 
|and brushing the tears from her eyes, beck- 
| oned pleasantly to the young man to follow 
| her. 

Arnold was at her side in an instant. 

“We must not grieve any longer,” she 
said, smiling; “they are ringing church out, 
and now comes the dance. You must have 
| thought the people of Germelshausen very 
dull and stupid, but this evening you shall 
find just the contrary.” 

“Yes; but over there is the church door,” 
Arnold said, “and I see nobody coming 
out.” 

“That’s very likely,” answered the girl 
| laughing, “ because nobody goes in, not even 
| the priest; but the old sacristan gives him 
| self no rest, and rings chureh out and in.” 

“ And none of you go to church ?” 

“No; neither to mass nor confession,” she 
replied, calmly. “We are at variance with 
the Pope, who lives in a far country, and 
he will not allow it until we obey him 

| again.” 
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“But I have never in my life heard any 
thing about it.” 

“Indeed! well, it happened so very long 
ago,” said the girl,carelessly. ‘Look, there’s 
the sacristan coming out of the church, all 
slone, and shutting the door. He doesn’t 
vo to the tavern in the evening, but sits at 
home all by himself.” 

“ And does the priest go ?” 

“J should think so! He’s the merriest 
of all; he doesn’t take it to heart.” 

“And how did all this happen?” asked 
Arnold, less surprised at the curious state- 
ments than at the girl’s artlessness. 

“It’s a long story,” replied Gertrude, | 
“and the priest has written it all down in a 
great thick book. If it would amuse you, 
and if you know Latin, you can read the 
But,” she added, warningly, “ don’t 
speak of it before my father, because it 
vexes him. See, here are the young men | 
and girls coming out of the houses already, 
and I must hurry to get home and dress 
myself, for I wouldn’t like to be the last.” 

“And how about the first dance, Ger- 
trude ?” 

“J shall dance it with ycu; you have my 
promise.” 

They walked quickly back to the village, 
where quite a different spirit was prevail- 
ing since the morning. Laughing groups 
of young people stood every where around ; 
the girls were decked out for the holiday, | 
and the boys, too, wore their best clothes. 
Outside the tavern, as they went by, were 
garlands of leaves hung from window to 
window, and forming a great triumphal 
arch over the door. 

When Arnold saw that every one was in 
his best attire, he did not care to appear in | 
his traveling clothes, so he went in at the | 
magistrate’s, unbuckled his knapsack, took 
out his good suit, and just had his toilet 
done when Gertrude knocked at the door | 
and called him. How wonderfully beauti- 
ful the girl looked in her rich yet simple 
costume, and how sweetly she bade him 
come with her, as the father and mother | 
would not come till later. 

“The longing after her Heinrich can not | 


book. 


oppress her heart very much,” thought the | 


young man, with satisfaction, as he drew 
her arm through his and walked with her 
in the gathering twilight to the dancing 
hall. He took good care, however, not to 
give words to such a thought. It was a 
singular feeling that came stealing over 
him; and when the young girl’s heart beat 
against his arm, his own throbbed violently. 

“ And to-morrow I must go on again,” he 
said, softly, with a sigh. He hardly knew 
that he had spoken, when his companion 
answered, smiling, 

“Don’t concern yourself about that: we 
will be together longer—longer perhaps 
than you would wish.” 


| at ease among such strange people. 


5 3 


“And would you like me to stay with 
you, Gertrude ?” asked Arnold, his forehead 
tlushing. 

“ Certainly,” she replied, artlessly. ‘“ You 
are good and pleasant, and I know my fa- 
ther likes you, too. Besides, Heinrich didn’t 
come,” she added, resentfully. 

“ And what if he come to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow ?” said Gertrude, and looked 


up at him earnestly with her great dark 


eyes; “along, long night lies between. To- 
morrow! You will understand to-morrow 
what the word means. But to-day let us 
not talk about it,” she said, breaking off ab- 
ruptly. ‘To-day is the festival we have 
long, oh! so long looked forward to, and we 
won’t spoil it with sad thoughts. Here we 
are, you see, at the place. The young men 
won’t take it amiss that I bring a new part- 
ner with me.” 

Arnold was going to speak further, but 
loud music from within drowned his voice. 
The musicians played strange tunes ; he was 
not familiar with one of them; and at first 
he was almost blinded by the brightness of 
the many lights. However, Gertrude led 
him inte the middle of the hall, where a 


| crowd of young peasant girls were talking 


together. There she left him, until the 
dance should really begin, to look about a 
little and become acquainted with the other 
young men. 

For the first few moments Arnold felt ill 
Their 
queer dress and accent repulsed him, and 
sweet as their peculiar speech had sounded 
from Gertrude’s lips, it came very harshly 
from the others. Yet the young men were 
all friendly to him, and one of them came 
up, and taking his hand, said, 

“Tt is sensible of you, Sir, to wish to re- 
main with us. We lead a merry life, and 
the interval passes pretty quickly.” 

“What interval?” asked Arnold, less as- 


| tonished at the expression than that the 
| young man should speak so decidedly as if 
| he were going to make the village his home. 


“You think that I am coming back here ?” 
“Why, do you intend to go away ?” asked 
the peasant, quickly. 
“Yes, to-morrow, or the day after; but 
I’m coming back.” 
“To-morrow! Indeed! Oh, that’s all 
right, then. To-morrow we'll talk it all 
over again. But come and let me show 
you all the fun, for if you go away to-mor- 
row, you won’t get another chance at it.” 
The others laughed slyly among them- 
selves, but the young peasant took Arnold by 
the hand and led him all through the house, 
which was closely packed with swarms of 
people. First, they passed through rooms 
in which were card-players, who had great 
| heaps of gold lying before them; then to a 
| nine-pin alley all laid out in shining stones. 
| In a third room “ kiss-in-the-ring” and oth- 











waned 


er games were going on, ond the young girls | 
ran out and in, laughing and frolicking with 
«the young fellows, until a flourish from the 
musicians, who had all along been playing | 
merrily, gave the signal for the dance to be- 
gin, and Gertrude stood at Arnold’s side and 
took his arm. | 

“Come, we must not be the last,” said | 
the charming girl, “for, as the magistrate’s 
daughter, I have to open the dance.” 

“But what strange tune is that ?” said Ar- | 
nold. “Ican’t get into the measure at all.” | 

“You'll be all right presently,” laughed 
Gertrude. “In five minutes you'll get used 
to it. Dll show you hew.” 

They all pressed toward the dancing hall, 
laughing and making merry noisily, and Ar- | 
nold soon forgot every thing in the mere | 
happiness of holding the wonderfully lovely | 
maiden in his arms. 

Again and again he danced with Gertrude, 
and no one seemed to dispute his claim, 
though the young girls passing by them in | 

the dance rallied him more than once on his | 
devotion. One thing, however, surprised | 
and troubled him. Close by the tavern stood 
the old church, and in the dancing-room the 
harsh, discordant tones of the cracked bell | 
could be heard distinctly. At the first stroke | 
it was as if some magic spell had fallen upon 
the dancers. The music ceased in the midst | 
of a measure, the gayly moving crowd stood | 
motionless, fixed as statues, and seemed to 
count anxiously, but all hushed as death, | 
each heavy clang of the bell. But no soon- | 
er had the last echo died away than the | 
noise and merriment broke out afresh. This 
was repeated at-eight, at nine, and at ten 
o’clock. When Arnold tried to ask the | 
meaning of such a strange proceeding, Ger- | 
trude laid her finger on her lips, and looked 
at him so sadly and so sorrowfully that for | 
all the world he would not have troubled | 
her any more, | 
At ten o’clock came a pause in the dance, 
and the musicians, who must have had lungs 
of iron, marched ahead of the young people 
into the supper-room. There every thing 
went merrily ; the wine flowed freely ; ard 
Arnold, who could not very well be behind | 
the rest, was realizing what a void the even’ 
ing’s dissipation would leave in his slender 
purse. But Gertrude sat close by him. They 
drank from the same glass; and could he | 
long find room for any such anxiety? Be- 
sides, what if her Heinrich should come to- | 
morrow ? 
The first stroke of eleven sounded, and | 
again the boisterous jollity of the drinkers | 
was hushed; again the breathless listening | 
to each long, heavy tone. A strange dread | 
fell upon him—he hardly knew of what— | 
and a thought of his mother at home stole | 
into his heart. He took up his glass slowly, | 
and emptied it to the health of the loved | 
ones far away. | 


| 


} 


| ed Gertrude, quickly. 
| lose a moment.” 


| to rest. 
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At the eleventh praren the guests »; sprang 
up from the table for the dance to begin 
anew, and all hurried back to the hall. 

“To whom did you drink that last time ” 
said Gertrude, as she laid her hand upon his 
arm again. 

Arnold hesitated. Perhaps 


Gertrude 
would laugh at him if he told her. 


But no: 


| she had prayed fervently at her own moth. 
| er’s grave 


, and in a low voice he answered, 

“To my mother.” 

Gertrude said not a word, and went up 
the stairs with him in silence. But sh, 
laughed no more, and before beginning the 
next dance, she asked, 

“Do you love your mother so dearly ?” 

“More than my life.” 

“And does she love you?” 

“Does not a mother always love her 
child ?” 

“And what would she do if you did not 
| come home to her ?” 

“Poor mother,” said Arnold, “her heart 
would break.” 

“The dance is beginning again,” exclaim- 
“Come, we must not 


And, wilder than ever, the dance went 
on. The young men, warmed with the 
| strong wine, frolicked and shouted and fair- 
ly screamed, until the noise threatened to 
drown the music. Arnold no longer felt 
| happy in the confusion, and Gertrude too 
had become silent and serious. But with 
the others the fun only seemed to increase, 
and in a pause of the dance the magistrate 


|came up, gave the young fellow a hearty 
| slap on the back, and said, laughing, 


“That’s right, Herr Painter 
move lively thisevening. 


; let your legs 
We’vetime enough 
Nay, nay, little girl; what are you 
pulling such a long face about? Is that fit 
for the dance, do you think? Come; move 
lively. It’s beginning again. I must go 
and hunt up my old oe and have the 
last turn with her. Get into place. Come; 


| the musicians are puffing out their cheeks 


again.” And, with a shout, he went off, el- 
bowing through the noisy crowd. : 
Arnold had thrown his arm around Ger- 
trude for the dance just beginning, when 
she suddenly freed herself, grasped his arm, 


| and whispered, softly, 


“Come!” 
Arnold had no time to ask where, she 


| urged him so hurriedly and secretly to the 


door of the hall. 

“Where are you going ?” two of her friends 
called out. 

“Oh, I’m coming right back,” she answer- 
ed, shortly; and in a few seconds she and 
Arnold stood outside in the cool evening 
air. 

“Where are you going, Gertrude ?” 

“Come!” Again she grasped his arm, and 
led him through the village to her father’s 
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house, where she stepped in, returning with | fiercely over the whole hill-side that Arnold 
a bundle. had to bend down to avoid being thrown 

«“ What are you going to do?” Arnold ask- | upon the ground. 
ed, astonished. In stooping, he felt upon the earth before 

“Come!” was all she answered, and walk- | him the bundle that Gertrude had brought 
ed with him past all the houses, until they | out of the house. It was his knapsack and 
had left the outer walls of the village be-| portfolio, and in his surprise he stood up 
hind. They had been following the broad, | again. The hour had struck, the storm was 
hard, traveled street, but now Gertrude turn- | blowing over, but nowhere in the village 
ed off to the left, and went up a little hill, | could he any longer see a light. The dogs 
from which one could easily look down on | that just before had been barking and howl- 
the brightly lighted windows of the tavern. | ing were still, and a thick damp vapor ex- 
Here she stood still, held out her hand to | haled from the ground. 

Arnold, and said, with feeling, | “The time is up,” Arnold murmured soft- 
“Greet your mother for me, and farewell.” | ly to himself, throwing his knapsack over 

“Gertrude!” cried Arnold, astonished and his shoulder, “ and I must see Gertrude once 
perplexed, “will you send me from you so, | more, for I can not part from her so. The 
and in the night? Have I said a word to dance is over; the dancers will be going 
offend you ?” | home now, and if the magistrate won’t keep 

“No, Arnold,” said the girl, calling him|me overnight, I’ll stay at the tavern; be- 
for the first time by his name; “but just | sides, I could never find my way through 
because—because I love you, you must go.” | the wood in the dark.” 

“But I will not leave you, still less in this He came cautiously down from the little 
way, to go back to the village all alone in | Slope that he had ascended with Gertrude, 
the dark. You do not kiiow how dear you | expecting to strike the broad white road 
are to me, how in these few hours I have | that led into the village, but he only groped 
given you all my heart. You do not know | about vainly among the bushes. The ground 
how—” | Was soft and marshy. With his thin boots 

“Hush! Say no more,” said Gertrude, in- he sank ankle- deep, and all about where he 
terrupting him. “We will take no farewell. | supposed the road to lie grew thick alder 
When you have heard the clock strike twelve bushes. He could not have gone over the 
—it can lack hardly ten minutes now—come | road in the darkness, for he would have felt 
back to the door of the tavern. I will wait | it hard to the tread; besides, the village 
for you there.’ | wall ran across it, and he could not have 

“ And meanwhile ?” |missed that. He sought about in anxious 

“Stay here on this spot. Promise me that | haste, but allin vain. The earth kept grow- 
you will not move a step to the right nor | ing softer and more swampy. The further 
left until it shall have done striking twelve.” | he went on, the thicker the bushes grew, 

“T promise it, Gertrude; but then—” |} and he was pierced on every side by thorns, 

“Then come,” said the girl, and giving | his clothes torn to pieces, and his hands 
him her hand, was about to go. | scratched until they bled. 

“Gertrude!” cried Arnold, in a sorrowful, Had he strayed off to the right or left, 
beseeching voice. and so passed by the village? He feared 

Gertrude hesitated a moment, then sud- | wandering still further out of the way, and 
denly threw her arms about his neck, and | so remained upon a tolerably dry spot, wait- 
Arnold felt her ice-cold lips pressed upon | ing until the old bell should strike one. But 
his own. It was only for an instant; in| it did not strike; not a dog barked, and no 
the next she had torn herself away, and he | sound of human life reached him. In pain 
stood dazed and completely overcome, yet, | and anxiety, wet through and through, and 
remembering his promise, he remained on | shivering with cold, he worked his way back 
the spot where she had left him. |to the higher ground where Gertrude had 

Now for the first time he noticed that | left him. From there he made two more at- 
within a few hours the weather had changed. | tempts to penetrate the thicket, but quite 
The wind howled through the trees, the sky | uselessly. Tired to death, and oppressed, 
was covered with thick drifting clouds, and | too, by a vague terror, he shunned at last 
afew big drops of rain gave token of a com- | the dark, weird valley, and sought a shelter- 
ing storm. ing tree under which to pass the night. 

The lights of the tavern shone brightly| And how tediously the hours dragged by! 
through the darkness, and as the wind blew | Shivering with cold, he could not catch a 
from that way the sound of the instruments | moment’s sleep all night long. From time 
was borne to him in fitful gusts. But this | to time he thought he could catch the harsh 
did not last long. He had been standing so | tones of the bell, but only to be, as so often 
only a few minutes when the old church | before, disappointed. 
bell began to strike twelve, and at that in- At last the first faint light glimmered in 

stant the music stopped, or was drowned by | the east, the clouds had passed away, the 
the howling of the storm, which raged so| heavens were clear and star-lit, and the 
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awakening birds twittered softly in the 
dusky trees. 

The light in the east grew broader and 
brighter, and he could easily distinguish the 
tree-tops, but he looked in vain for the old 
church tower and the weather-beaten roofs. 
Nothing but a wild alder thicket, with here 
and there a stunted willow, lay before him. 

At last he came to the stone on which 


he had sketched Gertrude. That place he | 


would have recognized among a thousand, 
the old alder bush, with its stiff branches, 
marked it so plainly. He knew now exact- 


ly how he had come and where Germelshau- | 


sen must lie; so keeping on strictly in the 
same direction, he walked back very brisk- 
ly through the valley which he had follow- 
ed yesterday with Gertrude. He recognized 
the slope over which the mountain mist had 
hung, and only the alder thicket separated 
him from the first houses. Now he had reach- 
ed it, forced his way through, and—found 
himself back in the same swamp where he 
had been wading about in the night. 

Tired to death, he threw himself down 
under a tree. He took from out his port- 
folio Gertrude’s picture, and with bitter 
longing dwelt upon the dear face of the 
maiden that had taken such fast hold upon 
his heart. 

Suddenly he heard behind him a rustling 
in the foliage, then a dog barked, and as he 
sprang up quickly, there stood, not far off, 
an old gamekeeper, who was looking cu- 


riously at such a strange, wild-looking indi- | 


vidual so respectably dressed. 

“Thank God!” cried Arnold, rejoiced to 
meet a human being, and then laying the 
leaf back in his portfolio, he said, “ You’re 
just the man I wanted to see, Herr Keeper, 
for I believe I’m astray.” 

“H’m,” said the old man; “if you’ve 
passed the night lying in the bushes, when 
it’s hardly a@ mile over to Dillstedt, where 
there’s a good inn, I think so too. Don- 
nerwetter! how you look—just as if you’d 
been tumbling head over heels in the briers 
and the marsh!” 

“What is the next village called ?” 

“ Dillstedt—right over there. When you 
get up on that rising ground you can see it 
lying just below.” 

“ And how far is it to Germelshausen ?” 

“To where?” said the keeper, aghast, and 
taking his pipe out of his mouth. 

“To Germelshausen.” 


now the old willows and alders grow, but it 
sank—nobody knows why, or where it went 
and there’s a saying that every hundy 
years it comes up again. May no goo, 
Christian ever happen to see it! But lying 
out all night in the bushes doesn’t see, to 
have agreed with you. You’re white as 
sheet. Here, take a drink from this flask 
it will do you good—so—so—take plenty,” 

“ Thanks.” ; 

“That isn’t half enough—a good stiff p 
That’s the right stuff. And now just 
| Start for the tavern over there, and get 
a warm bed.” 

“ At Dillstedt ?” 

“Yes; of course, there isn’t one nearer,” 

“ But Germelshausen.” 

“Do me the favor not to speak of that 
|place again right on the spot where we 
|stand. Let the dead rest, and particularly 
| those who haven’t any rest, and may ap- 
| pear among us again unexpectedly at any 
moment.” , 

“But yesterday the viliage was still 
| Standing here,” Arnold insisted, utterly be- 
| wildered. “I was init. I ate, drank, and 
| danced there.” 
| The keeper looked the young man over 
| from head to foot, and then he said, smiling 
| “ Are you sure it hadn’t some other name 

You seem to have come right from Dillstedt 
|there was a dance there last night, and it 
|isn’t every one that can bear the strong 
| beer the landlord brews nowadays.” 

| For answer, Arnold opened his portfolio, 
and took out the sketch he had made from 
the grave-yard. 

“Do you know that village ?” 

“No,” said the keeper, “in all the country 
round here there’s no such low tower as 
that.” 

“That is Germelshausen,” said Arnold 
“ And do the peasant girls in the neighbor- 
| hood dress like this one here ?” 
| “H’m,no. What kind of a queer funeral 
| procession is that ?” 

Arnold did not answer. With a strange 
pang at his heart he laid the paper back in 
his portfolio. 

“You can’t miss the way to Dillstedt,” 
said the keeper, good-naturedly, for a dim 
suspicion still haunted him that the strange! 
was not quite right in his head. “Ifyoulike, 
I'll guide you until you come in sight of the 
place; it wouldn’t be far out of my way.” 

“Thank you,” said Arnold, declining the 


ft) 


nt 





“Lord ’a merey on me!” cried the old | offer. “T’ll get over there all right. Then 
man, casting a frightened glance around. | it’s only once in a hundred years that th 


“T know these woods well, but how many 


| village comes up ?” 


fathoms deep in the earth the ‘enchanted | 


“So the people say,” answered the keep- 


village’ lies, only God knows—and, besides, | er; “ but who can tell if it’s true ?” 


it’s none of our business.” 
“The enchanted village!” exclaimed Ar- 


Arnold had taken up his knapsack. 


“Griiss Gott,” he said, holding out his 
nold. hand to the keeper. 
“Germelshausen—yes,” said the keeper. “Thank you kindly,” the man answered. 
“Tt stood right there in the swamp, where | “‘ Where are you going now ?” 





“To Dillstedt.” 

“That’s right. The other side of the hill | 
there you'll strike the high-road.” 

Arnold turned and walked slowly away, 
but when he reached the point from where 
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he could see the 
and looked back. 

“Farewell, Gertrude,” he murmured soft- 
ly, and as he passed on his way there were 
tears in his eyes 


whole valley, he stood still 
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An Olvefashbioned Bove Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


PART 


FPNHE fly was already at the door, and Miss 

| Williams, with her small luggage, would 
in five minutes have departed, followed by 
the good wishes of all the household, from 
Miss Maclachlan’s school to her new situa- 
tion, when the postman passed and left a 
letter for her. 

“J will put it in my pocket and read it 
in the train,” she said, with a slight change 
For she recognized the handwrit- 
ing of that good man who had loved her, 
and whom she could not love. 

“Better read it now. No time like the 
present,” observed Miss Maclachlan. 

Miss Williams did so. As soon as she was 
fairly started and alone in the fly, she open- 
ed it, with hands slightly trembling, for she 
was touched by the persistence of the good | 
rector, and his faithfulness to her, a poor | 
governess, when he might have married, as 
they said in his neighborhood, “any body.” 
He would never marry any body now—he 
was dying. 

“T have come to feel how wrong I was,” 
he wrote, “in ever trying to change our hap- 
py relations together. I have suffered for 
this—so have we all. But it is now too 
late for regret. Mytime has come. Do not 
grieve yourself by imagining it has come the 
faster through any decision of yours, but by 
slow, inevitable disease, which the doctors 
have only lately discovered. Nothing could 
have saved me. Be satisfied that there is 
no cause for you to give yourself one mo- 
ment’s pain.” (How she sobbed over those 
shaky lines, more even than over the news- 
paper lines which she had read that sun- 
shiny morning on the shore!) ‘“ Remember 
only that you made me very happy—me and 
all mine—for years; that I loved you, as 
even at my age a man can love; as I shall 
love you to the end, which can not be very | 
far off now. Would you dislike coming to | 
see me just once again? My girls will be 
so very glad, and nobody will remark it, for 
nobody knows any thing. Besides, what 
matter? I am dying. Come, if you can, | 
within a week or so; they tell me I may | 
last thus long. And I want to consult with 
you about my children. Therefore I will | 


of color. 





IV. 


not say good-by now, only good-night, 
God bless you.” 

But it was good-by, after all. Though she 
did not wait the week; indeed, she waited 
for nothing, considered nothing, except her 
gratitude to this good man—the only man 
who had loved her—and her affection for 
the two girls, who would soon be fatherless ; 
though she sent a telegram from Brighton 
to say she was coming, and arrived within 
twenty-four hours, still—she came too late. 

When she reached the village she heard 
that his sufferings were all over; and a few 
yards from his garden wall, in the shade 
of the church-yard lime-tree, the old sexton 
was busy re-opening, after fourteen years, 
the family grave, where he was to be laid 
beside his wife the day after to-morrow. 
His two daughters, sitting alone together in 
the melancholy house, heard Miss Williams 
enter, and ran to meet her. With a feeling 
of nearness and tenderness such as she had 
scarcely ever felt for any human being, she 
clasped them close, and let them weep their 
hearts out in her motherly arms. 

Thus the current of her whole life was 
changed ; for when Mr. Moseley’s will was 
opened, it was found that, besides leaving 
Miss Williams a handsome legacy, carefully 
explained as being given “in gratitude for 
her care of his children,” he had chosen her 
as their guardian, until they came of age or 
married, entreating her to reside with them, 
and desiring them to pay her all the respect 
due to “a near and dear relative.” The ten- 
derness with which he had arranged every 
thing, down to the minutest points, for them 
and herself, even amidst all his bodily suf- 
ferings, and in face of the supreme hour— 
which he had met, his daughters said, with 
a marvelous calmness, even joy—touched 
Fortune as perhaps nothing had ever touch- 
ed her in all her life before. When she stood 
with her two poor orphans beside their fa- 
ther’s grave, and returned with them to the 
desolate house, vowing within herself to be 
to them, all but in name, the mother he had 
wished her to be, this sense of duty—the 
strange new duty which had suddenly come 
to fill her empty life—was so strong, that 
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she forgot every thing else—even Robert 
Roy. 

And for months afterward—months of 
anxious business, involving the leaving of 
the Rectory, and the taking of a temporary 
house in the village, until they could decide 
where finally to settlk—Miss Williams had 
scarcely a moment or a thought to spare for 


any beyond the vivid present. Past and fu- | 


ture faded away together, except so far as 
concerned her girls. 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might,” were words which had 
helped her through many a dark time. Now, 


with all her might, she did her motherly duty | 


to the orphan girls; and as she did so, by- 
and-by she began strangely to enjoy it, and 
to find also not a little of motherly pride and 
pleasure in them. She had no time to think 
of herself at all, or of the great blow which 
had fallen, the great change which had 
come, rendering it impossible for her to let 
herself feel as she had used to feel, dream 
as she used to dream, for years and years 
past. That one pathetic line, 


“T darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin,” 


burned itself into her heart, and needed 
nothing more. 

“My children! I must only love my chil- 
dren now,” was her continual thought, and 
she believed she did so. 

It was not until spring came, healing the 
girls’ grisf as naturally as it covered their 
father’s grave with violet: wd primroses, 
and making them cling a little less to home 
and her, a little more to the returning pleas- 
ures of their youth, for they were two pret- 
ty girls, well-born, with tolerable fortunes, 
and likely to be much sought after—not un- 
til the spring days left her much alone, did 
Fortune’s mind recur to an idea which had 
struck her once, and then been set aside—to 
write to Robert Roy. Why should she not? 
Just a few friendly lines, telling him how, 
after long years, she had seen his name in 
the papers; how sorry she was, and yet glad 
—glad to think he was alive and well, and 
married; how she sent all kindly wishes to 
his wife and himself, and so on. In short, 
the sort of letter that any body might write 
or receive, whatever had been the previous 
link between them. 

And she wrote it on an April day, one of 
those first days of spring which make young 
hearts throb with a vague delight, a name- 
less hope ; and older ones—but is there any 
age when hope is quite dead? I think not, 
even to those who know that the only spring 
that will ever come to them will dawn in 
the world everlasting. 

When her girls, entering, offered to post 
her letter, and Miss Williams answered gen- 
tly that she would rather post it herself, as 


over the first few lines, her hand had shakey 
| so that she had to copy it three times, But 
| the address, “Robert Roy, Esquire, Shang. 
| hai”—all she could put, but she had little 
doubt it would find him—was written wit} 
that firm, clear hand which he had go ofter 
admired, svying he wished she could teach 
his boys to write as well. Would he recog. 
nize it? Would he be glad or Sorry, or only 
indifferent? Had the world changed him? 
| or, if she could look at him now, would he 
| be the same Robert Roy—simple, true, sin- 
cere, and brave—every inch a man and g 
gentleman? 

For the instant the old misery came back: 
the sharp, sharp pain; but she smothered it 
| down. His dead child, his living, unknown 
| wife, came between, with their soft ghostly 
|hands. He was still himself; she hoped 
| absolutely unchanged; but he was hers no 

more. Yet that strange yearning, the same 
which had impelled Mr. Moseley to write 
| and say, “Come and see me before I die,” 
seemed impelling her to stretch a hand out 
| across the seas—“ Have you forgotten me? 
Ihave never forgotten you.” As she passed 
| through the church-yard on her way to the 
village, and saw the rector’s grave lie smiling 
|in the evening sunshine, Fortune thought 
| what a strange lot hers had been. The man 
| who had loved her, the man whom she had 
| loved, were equally lost to her; equally dead 
and buried. And yet she lived still—her 
| busy, active, and not unhappy life. It was 
God’s will, all; and it was best. 
Another six months went by, and she 
| still remained in the same place, though 
| talking daily of leaving. They began to 
go into society again, she and her girls, and 
| to receive visitors now and then: among 
| the rest, David Dalziel, who had preserved 
| his affectionate fidelity even when he went 
back to college, and had begun to discov- 
}er somehow that the direct road from Ox- 
| ford to every where was through this se- 
| cluded village. I am afraid Miss Williams 
| was not as alive as she ought to have been 
| to this fact, and to the other fact that Helen 
|and Janetta were not quite children now; 
but she let the young people be happy, and 
| was happy with them, after her fashion. 
| Still, hers was less happiness than peace; 
the deep peace which a storm-tossed vessel 
| finds when kindly fate has towed it into 
| harbor; with torn sails and broken masts, 
| maybe, but still safe, never needing to go to 
| sea any more. 
| She had come to that point in life when 
|we cease to be “afraid of evil tidings,” 
| since nothing is likely to happen to us be- 
| yond what has happened. She told herself 
that she did not look forward to the answer 
| from Shanghai, if indeed any came; never- 
| theless, she had ascertained what time the 


it required a foreign stamp, how little they return mail would be likely to bring it. 
guessed all that lay underneath, and how, And, almost punctual to the day, a letter 





arrived with the postmark, “ Shanghai.” 
Not his letter, nor his handwriting at all. 
And, besides, it was addressed to “ Mrs. 
Williams.” 

A shudder of fear, the only fear which 
could strike her now—that he might be 
dead—made Fortune stand irresolute a mo- 
ment, then go up to her own room before 
she opened it. 


“ MapAM,—I beg to apologize for having | 
read nearly through your letter before com- 
prehending that it was not meant for me, 
but probably for another Mr. Robert Roy, 
who left this place not long after I came 
here, and between whom and myself some 
confusion arose, till we became intimate, 
and discovered that we were most likely 
distant, very distant cousins. He came 
from St. Andrews, and was head clerk in a 
firm here, doing a very good business in tea | 
and silk, until they mixed themselves up in | 
the opium trade, which Mr. Roy, with one | 
or two more of our community here, thought 
so objectionable that at last he threw up 
his situation and determined to seek his 
fortunes in Australia. It was a pity, for he 
was in a good way to get on rapidly; but 
every body who knew him agreed it was just 
the sort of thing he was sure to do, and some 
respected him highly for doing it. He was 
indeed what we Scotch call ‘ weel respeckit’ 
wherever he went. But he was a reserved 
man; made few intimate friends, though 
those he did make were warmly attached 
tohim. My family were; and though it is 
now five years since we have heard any thing | 
of or from him, we remember him still.” | 

Five years! The letter dropped from her | 
hands. Lost and found, yet found and lost. | 
What might not have happened to him in | 
five years? But she read on, dry-eyed: | 
women do not weep very much or very ea 
ily at her age. 

“T will do my utmost, madam, that your | 
letter shall reach the hands for which I am | 
sure it was intended; but that may take 
some time, my only clew to Mr. Roy’s where- 
abouts being the chance that he has left 
his address with our branch house at Mel- 
bourne. I can not think he is dead, be- 
cause such tidings pass rapidly from one to 
another in our colonial commuaities, and 
he was too much beloved for his death to 
excite no concern. 


“T make this long explanation because it | 


strikes me you may be a lady, a friend or 
relative of Mr. Roy’s, concerning whom he 
employed me to make some inquiries, only 
you say so very little—absolutely nothing 


—of yourself in your letter, that I can not | 


be at all certain if you are the same person. 
She was a governess in a family named Dal- 
ziel, living at St. Andrews. 
written to that family repeatedly, but got 
no answer, and then asked me, if any thing 
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resulted from my inquiries, to write to him 
to the care of our Melbourne house. But 
no news ever came, and I never wrote to 
him, for which my wife still blames me ex- 
ceedingly. She thanks you, dear madam, 
for the kind things you say about our poor 
child, though meant for another person. 
We have seven boys, but little Bell was our 


| youngest, and our hearts’ delight. She died 


after six hours’ illness. 

“Again begging you to pardon my un- 
conscious offense in reading a stranger’s let- 
ter, and the length of this one, I remain 
your very obedient servant, R. Roy. 

“P.S.—I ought to say that this Mr. Rob- 
ert Roy seemed between thirty-five and for- 
ty, tall, dark-haired, walked with a slight 
stoop. He had, I believe, no near relatives 
whatever, and I never heard of his having 
been married.” 


Unquestionably Miss Williams did well in 
retiring to her chamber and locking the 
door before she opened the letter. It is a 
mistake to suppose that at thirty-five or 
forty—or what age ?—women cease to feel. 
I once was walking with an old maiden 
lady, talking of a character in a book. “He 
reminded me,” she said, “of the very best 
man I ever knew, whom I saw a good deal 
of when I was a girl.” And to the natural 
question, was he alive, she answered, “No; 
he died while he was still young.” Her 
voice kept its ordinary tone, but there came 
a slight flush on the cheek, a sudden quiver 
over the whole withered face—she was some 
years past seventy—and I felt I could not 
say another word. 

Nor shall I say a word now of Fortune 
Williams, when she had read through and 
wholly taken in the contents of this letter. 

Life began for her again—life on a new 
and yet on the old basis; for it was still 
waiting, waiting—she seemed to be among 
those whose lot it is to “stand and wait” 
all their days. But it was not now in that 
absolute darkness and silence which it used 
to be. She knew that in all human prob- 
ability Robert Roy was alive still some- 
where, and hope never could wholly die out 
of the world so long as he was in it. His 
| career, too, if not prosperous in worldly 

things, had been one to make any heart 
that loved him content—content and proud. 
|For if he had failed in his fortunes, was it 
not from doing what she would most have 
wished him to do—the right, at all costs? 
Nor had he quite forgotten her, since even 
| so late as five years back he had been mak- 
|ing inquiries about her. Also, he was then 
unmarried. 

| But human nature is weak, and human 
| hearts are so hungry sometimes. 

“Oh, if he had only loved me, and told 
me so!” she said, sometimes, as piteously as 
| fifteen years ago. But the tears which fol- 


| 
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lowed were not, as then, a storm of passion- 
ate despair—only a quiet, sorrowful rain. 
For what could she do? Nothing. Now, 
as ever, her part seemed just to fold her 
hands and endure. If alive, he might be 
found some day; but now she could not 
find him—oh, if she could! Had she been 
the man and he the woman—nay, had she 


been still herself, a poor lonely governess, | 


having to earn every crumb of her own bit- 
ter bread, yet knowing that he loved her, 
might not things have been different? Had 
she belonged to him, they would never have 
lost one another. She would have sought 
him, as Evangeline sought Gabriel, half the 
world over. 

And little did her two girls imagine, as 
they called her down stairs that night, se- 
cretly wondering what important business 
could make “ Auntie” keep tea waiting fully 
five minutes, and set her after tea to read 
some of the“ pretty poetry,” especially Long- 
fellow’s, which they had a fancy for—little 
did they think, those two happy creatures, 
listening to their middle-aged governess, 
who read so well that sometimes her voice 
actually faltered over the lines, how there 
was being transacted under their very eyes 
a story which in its “constant anguish of 
patience” was scarcely less pathetic than 
that of Acadia. 


For nearly a year after that letter came | 


the little family of which Miss Williams was 
the head went on in its innocent quiet way, 
always planning, yet never making achange, 
until at last fate drove them to it. 

Neither Helen nor Janetta were very 
healthy girls, and at last a London doctor 
gave as his absolute fiat that they must 
cease to live in their warm inland village, 
and migrate, for some years at any rate, to 
a bracing sea-side place. 

Whereupon David Dalziel, who had some- 
how established himself as the one mascu- 
line adviser of the family, suggested St. An- 
drews. Bracing enough it was, at any rate: 
he remembered the winds used almost to 
cut his nose off. And it was such a nice 
place too, so pretty, with such excellent 
society. He was sure the young ladies 
would find it delightful. Did Miss Will- 
iams remember the walk by the shore, and 
the golfing across the Links? 


“Quite as well as you could have done, | 


at the early age of seven,” she suggested, 
smiling. “‘Why are you so very anxious 
we should go to live at St. Andrews ?” 

The young fellow blushed all over his 
kindly eager face, and then frankly owned 
he had a motive. His grandmother’s cot- 
tage, which she had left to him, the youn- 
gest and her pet always, was now unlet. 
He meant, perhaps, to go and live at it him- 


self when—when he was of age and could | 


afford it; but in the mean time he was a 
poor solitary bachelor, and—and— 


| “And you would like us to keep your, 
| warm for you till you can claim it? 
| want us for your tenants, eh, Davie ?” 

“Just that. You've hitit. Couldn't wig 
better. In fact, I have already written ;, 
my trustees to drive the hardest bargaj; 
possible.” 


Lest 


You 


Which was an ingenious modification of 
the truth, as she afterward found; but evi- 
dently the lad had set his heart upon 
| thing. And she? 

At first she had shrunk back from ¢h, 
plan with a shiver almost of fear. It wag 
like having to meet face to face something 
—some one—long dead. To walk among 
the old familiar places, to see the old famil- 
iar sea and shore, nay, to live in the ver 
same house, haunted, as houses are some- 
times, every room and every nook, with 
ghosts—yet with such innocent ghosts— 
Could she bear it? 

There are some people who have an act- 
ual terror of the past—who the moment a 
thing ceases to be pleasurable fly from it, 
would willingly bury it out of sight forever, 
But others have no fear of their harmless 
dead—dead hopes, memories, loves—can sit 
by a grave-side, or look behind them at a dim 
spectral shape, without grief, without dread, 
only with tenderness. This woman could. 

After a long wakeful night, spent in very 
serious thought for every one’s good, not 
excluding her own—since there is a certain 
point beyond which one has no right to for- 
get one’s self, and perpetual martyrs rarely 
| make very pleasant heads of families—she 

said to her girls next morning that she 
thought David Dalziel’s brilliant idea hada 
great deal of sense in it; St. Andrews was a 
very nice place, and the cottage there would 
exactly suit their finances, while the tenure 
upon which he proposed they should hold it 
(from term to term) would also fit in with 
their undecided future; because, as all knew, 
whenever Helen or Janetta married, each 
would just take her fortune and go, leaving 
Miss Williams with her little legacy, above 
want certainly, but not exactly a millionaire. 

These and other points she set before them 
in her practical fashion, just as if her heart 
did not leap—sometimes with pleasure, some- 
times with pain—at the very thought of St. 
Andrews, and as if to see herself sit daily 
and hourly face to face with her old self, the 
ghost of her own youth, would be a quite 
easy thing. 

The girls were delighted. They left all 
to Auntie, as was their habit to do. Bur- 
dens naturally fall upon the shoulders fitted 
for them, and which seem even to have a 
faculty for drawing them down there. Miss 
Williams’s new duties had developed in her 
a whole range of new qualities, dormant 
during her governess life. Nobody knew 
| better than she how to manage a house and 
|guide a family. The girls soon felt that 
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Auntie might have been a mother all her 
days, she was so thoroughly motherly, and 
they gave up every thing into her hands. 

So the whole matter was settled, David re- 
‘oicing exceedingly, and considering it “ jol- 
iy fun,” and quite like a bit out of a play, 
that his former governess should come back 
as his tenant, and inhabit the old familiar 
cottage. 

“And Y’ll take a run over to see you as 
soon as the long vacation begins, just to 
teach the young ladies golfing. Mr. Roy 
taught all us boys, you know; and we'll 
take that very walk he used to take us, 
across the Links and along the sands to the 
Eden. Wasn’t it the river Eden, Miss Will- 
? Lam sure I remember it. I think I 
” 


iams 
am very good at remembering. 

“ Very.” 

Other people were also “good at remem- 
bering.’ During the first few weeks after 
they settled down at St. Andrews the girls 
noticed that Auntie became excessively pale, 
ind was sometimes quite “ distrait” and be- 
wildered-looking, which was little wonder, 
considering all she had to do and to arrange. 
But she got better in time. The cottage 
was so sweet, the sea so fresh, the whole 
place so charming. Slowly Miss Williams’s 
ordinary looks returned—the “good” looks 
which her girls so energetically protested 
she had now, if never before. They never 
allowed her to confess herself old by caps 
or shawls, or any of those pretty temporary 
hinderances to the march of Time. She re- 
sisted not; she let them dress her as they 
pleased, in a reasonable way, for she felt 
they loved her; and as to her age, why, she 
knew it, and knew that nothing could alter 
it,so what did it matter? She smiled, and 
tried to look as nice and as young as she 
could for her girls’ sake. 

I suppose there are such things as broken 
or breaking hearts, even at St. Andrews, but 
it is certainly not a likely place for them. 
They have little chance against the fresh, 
exhilarating air, strong as new wine; the 
wild sea waves, the soothing sands, giving 
with health of body wholesomeness of mind. 
By-and-by the busy world recovered its old 
face to Fortune Williams—not the world as 
she once dreamed of it, but the real world, 
as she had fought through it all these years. 

“T was ever a fighter, so one fight more!” 
as she read sometimes in the “ pretty” poetry 
her girls were always asking for—read stead- 
ily, even when she came to the last verse in 
that passionate “ Prospice :” 

“Till, sudden, the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute’s at end: 

And the elements rage, the fiend voices that rave 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 

Then a light—then thy breast, 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!” 





THE LAUREL BUSH. 


and heat of the day (no, the afternoon, a 
time, faded, yet hot and busy still, which is 


often a very trying bit of woman’s life) she 


To 


now often began yearningly to look. 


|}meet him again, even in old age, or with 


death between, was her only desire. Yet 
she did her duty still, and enjoyed all she 
could, knowing that one by one the years 
were hurrying onward, and the night com- 
ing, “in which no man can work.” 

Faithful to his promise, about the middle 
of July David Dalziel appeared, in overflow- 
ing spirits, having done very well at college. 
He was such a boy still, in character and 
behavior; though—as he carefully informed 
the family—now twenty-one and a man, ex- 
pecting to be treated as such. He was their 
landlord too, and drew up the agreement in 
his own name, meaning to be a lawyer, and 
having enough to live on—something better 
than bread and salt—* till I can earn a for- 
tune, as I certainly mean to do some day.” 

And he looked at Janetta, who looked 
down on the parlor carpet—as young peo- 
ple will. Aias! I fear that the eyes of her 
anxious friend and governess were not half 
wide enough open to the fact that these 
young folk were no longer boy and girls, 
and that things might happen—in fact, were 
almost certain to happen—which had hap- 
pened to herself in her youth—making life 
not quite easy to her, as it seemed to be to 
these two bright girls. 

Yet they were so bright, and their rela- 
tions with David Dalziel were so frank and 
free—in fact, the young fellow himself was 
such a thoroughly good fellow, so very dif- 
ficult to shut her door against, even if she 
had thought of so doing. But she did not. 
She let him come and go, “miserable bach- 
elor’ as he proclaimed himself, with all his 
kith and kin across the seas, and cast not a 
thought to the future, or to the sad neces- 
sity which sometimes occurs to parents and 
guardians—of shutting the stable door after 
the steed is stolen. 

Especially as, not long after David ap- 
peared, there happened a certain thing—a 
very small thing to all but her, and yet to 
her it was, for the time being, utterly over- 
whelming. It absorbed all her thoughts 
into one maddened channel, where they 
writhed and raved and dashed themselves 
blindly against inevitable fate. For the 
first time in her life this patient woman 
felt as if endurance were not the right 
thing; as if wild shrieks of pain, bitter out- 
cries against Providence, would be somehow 
easier, better: might reach His throne, so 
that even now He might listen and hear. 

The thing wasthis. One day, waiting for 
some one beside the laurel bush at her gate 
—the old familiar bush, though it had grown 


}and grown till its branches, which used to 
| drag on the gravel, now covered the path 


To that life to come, during all the burden |entirely—she overheard David explaining 
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to Janetta how he and his brothers and Mr. | never prove it, but it might have beep 80. 
Roy had made the wooden letter-box, which | And, alas! alas! God, the merciful God, hag 


actually existed still, though in very ruin- | 
ous condition. 

“And no wonder, after fifteen years and | 
more. It is fully that old, isn’t it, Miss | 
Williams? You will have to superannuate | 
it shortly, and return to the old original let- | 
ter-box—my letter-box, which I remember | 
so well. Ido believe I could find it still.” 

Kneeling down, he thrust his hand through | 
the thick barricade of leaves into the very | 
heart of the tree. 

“T’ve found it; I declare I’ve found it; | 
the identical hole in the trunk where I used | 
to put all my treasures—my ‘ magpie’s nest,’ | 
as they called it, where I hid every thing | 
I could find. What a mischievous young | 
scamp I was!” 

“Very,” said Miss Williams, affectionate- | 
ly, laying a gentle hand on his curls—“ pret- 
ty” still, though cropped down to the fright- | 
ful modern fashion. Secretly she was rather | 
proud of him, this tall young fellow, whom | 
she had had on her lap many a time. | 

“Curious! it all comes back to me—even | 
to the very last thing I hid here, the day | 
before we left, which was a letter.” 

“A letter!”—Miss Williams slightly start- | 
ed—“ what letter ?” 

‘One I found lying under the laurel bush, | 
quite hidden by its leaves. It was all soak- | 
| 








ed with rain. I dried it in the sun, and then 
put it in my letter-box, telling nobody, for I 
meant to deliver it myself at the hall door 
with a loud ring—an English postman’s ring. 
Our Scotch one used to blow his horn, you 
remember ?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Williams. She was lean- 
ing against the fatal bush, pale to the very 
lips, but her veil was down—nobody saw. 
“ What sort of a letter was it, David? Who 
wasitto? Did you notice the handwriting?” 

“Why, I was such a little fellow,” and 
he looked up in wonder and slight concern, 
“how could I remember? Some letter that 
somebody had dropped, perhaps, in taking 
the rest out of the box. It could not mat- 
ter—certainly not now. You would not 
bring my youthful misdeeds up against me, 
would you?” And he turned up a half- 
comical, half-pitiful face. 

Fortune’s first impulse—what was it? 
She hardly knew. But her second was that 
safest, easiest thing—now grown into the 
habit and refuge of her whole life—silence. 

“No, it certainly does not matter now.” 

A deadly sickness came over her. What 
if this letter were Robert Roy’s, asking her 
that question which he said no man ought 
ever to ask a woman twice? And she had 
never seen it—never answered it. So, of 
course, he went away. Her whole life— 
nay, two whole lives—had been destroyed, 
and by a mere accident, the aimless mis- 
chief of a child’s innocent hand. She could 








allowed it to be so. 

Which is the worst, to wake up suddenly 
and find that our life has been wrecked }y 
our own folly, mistake, or sin, or that it has 
been done for us either directly by the hand 
of Providence, or indirectly through some 
innocent—nay, possibly not innocent, but 
intentional—hand? In both cases the ag- 
ony is equally sharp—the sharper because 
irremediable. 

All these thoughts, vivid as lightning, 
and as rapid, darted through poor For- 
tune’s brain during the few moments that 
she stood with her hand on David’s shoul- 
der, while he drew from his magpie’s nest 
a heterogeneous mass of rubbish—pebbles, 
snail shells, bits of glass and china, frag- 
ments even of broken toys. 

“Just look there. What ghosts of my 
childhood, as people would say! Dead and 
buried, though.” And he laughed merrily 
—he in the full tide and glory of his youth. 

Fortune Williams looked down on his 
happy face. This lad that really loved her 
would not have hurt her for the world, and 
her determination was made. He should 
never know any thing. Nobody should ever 
know any thing. The “dead and buried” 


| of fifteen years ago must be dead and bur- 


ied forever. 

“ David,” she said, “just out of curiosity, 
put your hand down to the very bottom of 
that hole, and see if you can fish up the 
mysterious letter.” 

Then she waited, just as one would wait 
at the edge of some long-closed grave to see 
if the dead could possibly be claimed as our 
dead, even if but a handful of unhonored 
bones. 

No, it was not possible. Nobody could 
expect it after such a lapse of time. Some- 
thing David pulled out—it might be paper, 
it might be rags. It was too dry to be moss 
or earth, but no one could have recognized 
it as a letter. 

“Give it me,” said Miss Williams, holding 
out her hand. 

David put the little heap of “rubbish” 
therein. She regarded it a moment, and 
then scattered it on the gravel—“ dust to 
dust,” as we say in our funeral service. But 
she said nothing. 

At that moment the young people they 
were waiting for came to the other side of 
the gate, clubs in hand. David and the 
two Miss Moseleys had by this time become 
perfectly mad for golf, as is the fashion of 
the place. They proceeded across the Links, 
Miss Williams accompanying them, as in 
duty bound. But she said she was “rather 
tired,” and leaving them in charge of anoth- 
er chaperon—if chaperons are ever wanted 
or needed in those merry Links of St. An- 
drews—came home alone. 





THE BALD-HEADED TYRANT. 


THE BALD-HEADED TYRANT. 


Ou! the quietest home on earth had I, 
No thought of trouble, no hint of care; 
Like a dream of pleasure the days fled by, 
And Peace had folded her pinions there. 
But one day there joined in our household band 
A bald-headed tyrant from No-man's-land. 


Oh, the despot came in the dead of night, 

And no one ventured to ask him why; 
Like slaves we trembled before his might, 

Our hearts stood still when we heard him cry; 
For never a soul could his power withstand, 
That bald-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land. 
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He ordered us here and he sent us there— 
Though never a word could his small lips speak — 

With his toothless gums and his vacant stare, 
And his helpless limbs so frail and weak, 

Till I cried, in a voice of stern command, 

“Go up, thou baldhead from No-man’s-land !” 


But his abject slaves they turned on me; 
Like the bears in Scripture, they’d rend me there, 
The while they worshiped with bended knee 
This ruthless wretch with the missing hair; 
For he rules them all with relentless hand, 
This bald-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land, 
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Then I searched for help in every clime, 
For peace had fied from my dwelling now, 
Till I finally thought of old Father Time, 
And low before him I made my bow. 
“Wilt thon deliver me out of his hand, 
This bald-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land ?” 


Old Time he looked with a puzzled stare, 
And a smile came over his features grim. 
“T’ll take the tyrant under my care: 
Watch what my hour-glass does to him. 
The veriest humbug that ever was planned 
Is this same baldhead from No-man’s-land.” 


Old Time is doing his work full well— 

Much less of might does the tyrant wield; 
But, ah! with sorrow my heart will swell 

And sad tears fall as I see him yield. 
Could I stay the touch of that shriveled hand, 
I would keep the baldhead from No-man’s-land. 


For the loss of Peace I have ceased to care; 
Like other vassals, I’ve learned, forsooth, 
To love the wretch who forgot his hair 
And hurried along without a tooth, 
And he rules me too with his tiny hand, 
This bald-headed tyrant fromi No-man’s-land. 





CARNIVOROUS PLANTS OF 
FLORIDA.* 
By MRS. MARY TREAT. 
HE pinguiculas, or butter-worts, are car- 


nivorous plants, and closely related to | 


the utricularias, but to a casual observer 
they do not at all resemble each other. The 
utricularias usually grow in water, and have 
finely dissected leaves, and little stomach- 
like sacs, into which small insects are en- 
trapped, from which they never escape any 
more than they would from the stomach of 
an animal; but the pinguiculas grow on 
land, and entrap insects on their large broad 
leaves, which are converted into stomachs, 
when they secrete a fluid corresponding to 
the gastric juice in the stomach of animals. 
The leaves lie flat on the ground in the form 


of a rosette, and are always moist, and feel | i 


greasy to the touch, from which it takes 
both its common and scientific name—pin- | 
guis being the Latin for fat. 

At the North we have but one represent- 


ative of this genus—Pinguicula vulgaris— | 


and this is scarce, growing only in a few 
places on wet rocks. Last summer speci- 
mens of this species were sent me from Cor- 
nell University, on which I made observa- 
tions, and found it to be carnivorous, as I 
had been previously informed. But my ma- | 
terial was not sufficiently ample nor in the 
best condition to experiment with very ex- 
tensively; yet my curiosity was sufficiently 
aroused to impel me to visit Florida, where 
I could find winter-blooming species of pin- 
guicula, which, so far as I knew, no one had 
experimented with. 


i reached Florida in November, 1875, and 


* I am indebted to Miss Fam Kusveson for all 
of the drawings illustrating this article, except the 


flowers of P. /utea, which were pressed specimens sent 
to the editor of this Magazine. 


soon found sins: species in lene nui ine 
| —Pinguicula pumila, P. lutea, and P. elatior. 
| They were already in a good condition to 
work with, the fall and winter seemi; ng to 
|be their growing season. P. pumila com. 
| menced blooming early in December, and jy 
| January the damp pine-barrens were fleck. 
ed with the large bright yellow flowers of 
P. lutea and the showy purple ones of Pp. 
elatior. 
From all appearance, these plants are an- 
nuals. They commence blooming in winter, 
| and by the time the rainy season begins iy 
| spring, the seeds are ripening and falling to 
{the ground; the young plants soon become 
| established, and evidently grow slowly dur- 
ing the summer and fall, or until about No- 
| vember. I.did not find a single plant of 
| either species but what bloomed during the 
| winter or early spring, which inclines me to 
| the opinion that they can not be perennial. 
| At all events, the winter, or dry season, is 
the time they make their most rapid growth; 
| and we can see that during the dry season 
| they would be much more likely to digest 
| the prey they capture, as in late spring and 
|summer it rains almost daily, when the in- 
sects would be washed away. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent the plant P. pumila, 
This species is less in size than the other 
two above mentioned, and has very small 
roots, barely large enough to hold the plant 
in place. It blooms all through the winter 
and early spring, constantly sending up its 
pretty one-flowered scapes, surmounted by 
a white or purple blossom, until they reach 
the number of fifteer*or twenty. The flow- 
er scapes are from three to six inches in 
height, brittle and délicate; and yet the 
roots are so snfall, even when the plants 
grow in damp soil, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to cull one of the flowers without bring- 
|ing up the whole plant; and in the more 

exposed dry places, when a plant had sever- 
al flower stalks, I have often found it tipped 
| over, apparently blown over by the wind. 
| observed the plants closely where they 
grew, and found a great many minute dip- 
terous flies on the leaves, held there by the 
viscid exudation ; but I could only know that 
they were of real use to the plant by repeat- 
ed experiment and close observation, so I 
| carefuily removed a number of fine plants 
to my study. 

Under the microscope the plant presents 


|@ beautiful and complicated appearance. 


Along the midrib and veins of the leaf are 
spiral threads closely coiled. Fig. 4 repre- 
sents one of these spiral threads, as seen 
through the microscope, partly uncoiled. 
On breaking the leaf and pulling it careful- 
ly apart, the coils are set free, and stand oat 
from the broken edge of the leaf. 

The leaves are quite sensitive; when the 
plants are removed from the earth, the leaves 
have a tendency to curve backward until 
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the apex touches the roots. Have these 
spiral threads any thing to do with this 
movement ? 

Over the outer surface of the leaves are 
curiously shaped hairs. Near the base are | 
long multicellular ones, as seen in Fig, 3. | 
The hairs gradually become shorter, have 
fewer cells as they approach the blade of the 
leaf. Scattered thickly over the blade are | 
short unicellular hairs tipped with a gland, | 
as seen in Fig.5. These glands are the se 
cretory organs. 

It is interesting to note the transforma- | 
tion of the hairs. From the long pointed | 
ones we find every gradation before they | 
reach the short unicellular ones tipped with | 
perfect glands. There are other organs im- 
bedded in the cellular tissue of the leaf, 
which remind me of the absorbing glands, or | 
“quadrifid processes,” found in utricularia. 
Fig. 6 represents one of these organs highly 
magnified. 

I commenced experimenting with Pingui- 
cula pumilain December. The thermometer | 
stood at 80°, and it continued almost unva- 
ryingly warm until the 10th of January. | 
Toward noon of each day it ranged from 75° 
to 80° in the shade. 

December 20, I placed seven house flies on 
as many young healthy leaves of P. pumila. | 
In two hours and forty minutes the flies 
were bathed in a copious secretion, and in 
three hours and fifteen minutes two of the | 
leaves had folded over the flies, so as to hide 
them from sight. The remaining five leaves 
had made little or no movement, but were 
secreting abundantly, and the fluid was 
trickling away from the flies, running to- 
ward the base of the leaf and also to the 
apex, where it was held by the natural in- 
curvation of the leaf. The flies were now 
so tender that on moving them with a nee- 
dle they fell to pieces. In three days the 
leaves were comparatively dry, the secretion 
had been absorbed, and nothing remained 
of the flies but the outer integuments. The 
leaves looked healthy and fresh, but they 
would not secrete as before. 

December 25, I placed tiny bits of raw 
fresh beef on ten leaves of P. pumila. In| 
six hours the secretion was so copious that | 
the spoon-tipped ends of seven leaves were | 
filled. The secretion had mingled with the | 
juice of the beef, and looked bloody, but | 
the meat itself was white and tender. In| 
a little less than twelve hours the fluid had | 
changed color; it now looked-clear, and re- | 
mained so until it was gradually absorbed. 

On the same day I put bits of salt beef 
on eight other leaves, equally as fresh and | 
vigorous as those on which I put the fresh | 
beef, but.the result was very different. The 
leaves secreted, but did not absorb the secre- 
tion. On the contrary, they turned brown— 
were killed—wherever the meat and the se- 
cretion that mingled with the meat touched 


| 
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them. The leaves partly digested old strong 
cheese, but finally succumbed and turned 
| brown, as they did with the salt beef. I 
| tried many other experiments with this spe- 
| cies with various substances, and the sum 
of my recorded experiments shows that the 
| plants readily digested small insects and 
| small parts of large ones, also tiny bits of 


THE PINGUIOULA, 


1, 2 P. pumila. 8. Multicellular hair. 
thread. 5. Unicellular hair. 
7. Leaf of P. lutea. 


4. Spiral 
6. Gland in tissue of leaf, 


fresh meat, and milk and fresh blood of 
animals. 

But my main work for more than two 
months was on the larger species of pingui- 
cula—P. lutea and P.elatior. Unlike P. pu- 
mila, both of the above species have rather 
large and strong roots, and are firmly fixed 
in damp soil. They have from twenty-five 
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to thirty leaves, often three inches in length, 
lying flat on the ground in a rosette. The 
leaves are all naturally incurved. Fig.7 is 
an outline of a leaf of P. lutea, showing in- 
curvation. Under the microscope we tind 
precisely the same organs—spiral threads, 
glands, ete.—that we find in the smaller 


species, 


rhe flower stems of both these large spe 


cies are often twelve or fourteen inches in 
length, and, like the leaves, they are sensi- 
tive, and I find the same spiral coils that I 
see in the leaves, extending along their en- 


tire length. 


In the morning, if the flower stems are not 


swayed about by the wind, nearly all will be 


tound to have a short curve near the calyx, 
so as to bring the tlower to face the east, and 
the spur points to the west; in the evening 
it is reversed; and at noon the flower looks 


up and the spur points downward. 


The plants with which I experimented 
were set in boxes of wet san igo it was an 


easy matter to turn them arot when they 


were facing the east, and bring the back of 
the flower to the sun. I often turned them } 


in this manner, and recorded the time it took 
for them to again face the sun. On refer- 
ring to my notes, I find the mornings of Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 6 and 14 are the shortest 


times recorded—only a few minutes’ varia- 
tion in the time. March 6, eighteen flowers 


had faced the sun at the expiration of an 
hour and ten minutes; thirteen others made 
but little movement, but these flowers were 
old, nearly ready to fall. The tlower remains 
on its stem several days; after it falls the 
calyx is left surrounding the seed-vessel, 
but now it no longer follows the sun. The 
yellow flowers of P. lutea seem to possess 
this characteristic more strongly than those 
of P. elatior. 

Thickly scattered over the whole length 
of the flower stems, the same as on the 
leaves, are unicellular hairs tipped with se- 
eretory glands, and all along the stems mi- 
nute flies are held by the viscid secretion, 
and rapidly consumed. Pinguicula does not 
capture as large prey as some species of 
drosera, but I never found so great a num- 
ber of flies, even on the thread-like leaves 
of Drosera filiformis, as I have found on the 
flower stems of Pinguicula lutea and Pingui- 
cula elatior ; but I experimented with Dros- 
era filiformis at the North, where these small 
flies are not so numerous. I can not see that 


it should be the bright flowers. Every warm 
evening myriads of tiny dipterous flies of 
another species are attracted by the light 
of the lamp, where they scorch their wings 
and fall to the table, so that every lamp is 
surrounded by dead and dying victims. In 
the same way the bright flowers of pingui- 
eula may attract these tiny creatures, and 
flitting about the flowers, they come in con- 


| tact with the moist stems and leaves, where 
they are held fast and consumed. 
| The pinguiculas are not only carnivorons, 
but also vegetable feeders. They consume 
| a large amount of pollen. The long-leayeg 
pine ( Pinus australis) constitutes almost the 
entire growth of the pine-barrens, and the 
| trees bloom while the pinguiculas are mak. 
ing their most rapid growth. Any one ac. 
quainted with the pines knows what a large 
amount of pollen falls annually from th 
trees. Ihave often seen pools and sluggish 
streams of water almost covered with this 
yellow pollen dust, and the pinguiculas 
growing as they do under and among these 
pine-trees, I naturally inferred that they 
must catch and retain a large amount of 
pollen; so bringing a lens to bear upon the 
plants where they grew, I found my sus- 
picions confirmed—that a large amount of 
pollen was mixed with small flies. The 
plants were secreting copiously, but the flies 
might cause the secretion independent ot 
the pollen; so, in order to be sure that the 
pollen was really digested, I took the stam- 
inate flowers of the pine to my study, and 
dusted the pollen over fresh leaves of Pin- 
guicula lutea, which I had carefully grown 
where they should be free from any chance 
prey. I put the pollen on so thick that it 
lay in little heaps. Soon the leaves were 
secreting, and the pollen was gradually dis- 
solved, and disappeared with the secretion. 
Many other experiments I recorded, which 
I will not inflict on the reader in detail. 
The plants almost invariably attempted to 
digest every thing placed on their leaves; 
but the results were very different. Sub- 
stances from which they could obtain no 
nourishment caused but a slight secretion, 
while all soft-bodied insects and bits of fresh 
meat caused abundant secretion. And even 
with digestible substances there was often 
quite a difference in the time it took to dis- 
pose of the same things. Some days the se- 
cretion was much more copious than others. 
This puzzled me for a time, until I found 
that on rainy days insects placed on the 
freshest leaves excited but little secretion. 
The drier the atmosphere, the better the 
plants worked. So I found by these experi- 
ments that I had a vegetable barometer, and 
that there was no danger of rain when the 
plants secreted abundantly. 
The movement of the leaf is still a puzzle 


tome. Some leaves folded so that the two 
there is any thing to attract the flies, unless 


edges met over the prey, while others on 
the same plant, that secreted and digested 
equally well, made no movement. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


Day is a snow-white Dove of heaven, 
That from the east glad message brings: 
Night is a stealthy, evil Raven, 
Wrapt to the eyes in his black wings. 
T. B. Avpricu. 
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MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


WXHE name of * Mason and Dixon’s Line” is 
] one that to the rising generation is fast 
losing its significance and power, though for 
the first half of the century it was in every 
one’s mouth, echoed in halls of legislation, 
repeated in courts of justice, and shouted in 
political gatherings as the watch-word and 
battle-cry of slavery on the one hand and 
freedom on the other. Bancroft, in his sec- 
ond volume, speaks of it as “forming the 
present division between the States resting 
free labor and the States that tolerate 
slavery ;” and he adds, “that it is so is due 
not to the philanthropy of the Quakers 
alone, but to climate.” But as early as 1854 
Latrobe,* with clearer foresight and discern- 
ment, says: “ Perhaps less to climate than to 
interest. Slavery south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line will cease to exist so soon as it 
ceases to.be the interest of land-holders to 
hold and work their fields with 
Bancroft’s mistake,’ he adds, “is in at- 
tributing slavery to climate, which is un- 
changing, and would make the institution | 
lasting, instead of to interest, which is change- | 
able, and may cause slavery to cease to 
exist.” 

Looking upon the map of the United 
States, one naturally asks, “ why the south- 
ern line of Pennsylvania was not continued 
to the New Jersey shore, why the eastern 
line of Maryland does not there strike it, 
and why a circle should be the northern 
boundary of Delaware, the odd result of 
which has been to leave so narrow a strip 
of Pennsylvania between Delaware and 
Maryland, that the ball of one’s foot may 
be in the former and the heel in the latter, | 
while the instep forms an arch over a por- | 
tion of the Key-stone State itself.” The ex- | 
planation is connected with the “line” of 
which we are speaking. 

On the 4th of March, 1681, William Penn | 
obtained a grant of land westward of the | 
Delaware and northward of Maryland, a part | 
of the southern boundary of which was to be | 
“a cirele drawn at twelve miles distant from | 
Newcastle northwards, and westwards unto | 
the beginning of the fortieth degree of north- 
ern latitude ;” and in the difficulty of tracing | 
this circle was the origin of the work of Mason | 
and Dixon. 

In August, 1681, Penn, through his agent | 
Markham, had received “that extensive for- 
est lying twelve miles northward of New- | 
castle, on the western side of the Delaware,” | 
and early in the following year Markham | 
met Lord Baltimore at Upland, now Ches- | 
ter, to settle the boundaries of the two prov- | 
inces. Upland, which was supposed to be | 


slaves. 


* See his valuable address before the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania in 1854, to which the writer is | 
indebted for most of the facts, and often for the lan- | 
guage, of this article. ’ 





north of the Maryland line, was found by 
observation to be twelve miles south of it, 
and in view of this fact Penn’s agent de- 
clined acting, and went to England to con- 
sult with Penn himself. Now Penn had 
from the beginning been dissatisfied that 
so much of his province was inland, and 
that the passage to it up Delaware Bay was 
so difficult and dangerous, especially in the 
winter season, and had sought, but in vain, 
from the Duke of York for a grant of the 
Delaware colony. At length, however, the 
grant was made, in August, 1682, conveying 
to Penn the town of Newcastle, with a ter- 
ritory twelve miles around it, and the tract 
of land extending southward from it on the 
river Delaware as far as to Cape Henlopen— 
a grant doubly important to Penn from the 
discovery of the true latitude of Upland. 
And with this grant in view Penn came to 
America, and took possession of the territory 
October 28, 1682. 

The conclusion thus reached was resisted 
by Lord Baltimore; and an appeal being 
made to the king in council, the matter was 
referred to the Committee of Trade and Plan- 
tations, who, as a compromise, divided the 
peninsula north of a line west from Cape 


| Henlopen between the two parties, so that 


“Penn obtained a way to his too backward- 
lying province just as wide and as long as 
the present State of Delaware.” This was 
on the 13th of November, 1685, when the 
Duke of York, under whom Penn claimed, 
had become king. But in the political 
changes of the next twenty-three years 
both Maryland and Pennsylvania were tak- 
en from their proprietors; and it was note 
till the accession of Queen Anne that Penn 
was able (June 23, 1708) to obtain an order 
in council enforcing the decision of 1685, 
though even then nothing was done under 
it. In 1718 Penn died, and in 1723 we find 
his widow arranging with Lord Baltimore 
to preserve peace on the borders for eight- 
een nmuionths, in the hope that within that 
time the boundaries might be finally set- 
tled. But it was not till May 10, 1732, that 
a deed was executed between the children 


|and devisees of Penn and the great-grand- 


son of the first Lord Baltimore, “agreeing 
upon a line due west from Cape Henlopen* 
across the peninsula, from whose centre an- 
other line should be drawn tangent to a cir- 
cle twelve miles from Newcastle, while a 
meridian from the tangent point should be 
continued to within fifteen miles from Phil- 
adelphia, whence should be traced the par- 
allel of latitude westward that was to di- 
vide the provinces. Should the meridian 


* Not the present Cape Henlopen, which on Lord 
| Baltimore’s map is called Cape Cornelius, but the 
point, abont fifteen miles south, where the States of 
Maryland and Delaware come together on the ocean. 
On the latest map of Maryland it is marked as Fen- 
| wick’s Island. 
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cut a segment from ‘the cire le, the segment | 
was to be a part of Newcastle County. This | 
paralle sl of latitude is the “Mason and Dix- | 
on’s line” of history. 
But to execute this deed of 1732 on parch- | 
ment, says Latrobe, was a’ different thing | 
trom executing it on the disputed territory. | 
First, there was difticulty as to the point in 
Newcastle that was to be the centre of the | 
circle; then it was questioned whether the 
twelve miles were to be its radius or its cir- | 
cumference; and last, there was a doubt 
about the true Cape Henlopen. And then | 
other difficulties and chancery proceedings, 
protracted for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, still kept the vexed question unsettled ; 
80 that it has well been said, “If there was 
any thing that could equal the faculty of 
the Marylanders for making trouble in this | 
matter, it was the untiring perseverance 
with which the Penns devoted themselves 
to the contest, and followed their opponents | 
in all their doublings.” And in the end 
they had their reward; 
July, 1760, another deed was executed,* as a 
result of which the controversy was finally 
closed. Underthis deed commissioners were 
appointed, who at once undertook the com- 
pletion of the east and west peninsular line, 
and the tracing of the twelve-mile circle. 
But the progress made was very slow; and 
at the end of three years they had completed 
little more than the peninsular line and the 
measurement of a radius. This delay seems 
greatly to have disappointed the proprie- 
tors; for on the 4th of August, 1763, Thomas 
and Richard Penn, and Lord Baltimore, the 
sgreat-grandson of Cecilius, the first patentee, 
then being together in London, agreed with 
Charles Mason and James Dixon “to mark, 
run out, settle, fix, and determine all such 
parts of the circle, marks, lines, and bound- 
aries as were mentioned in the several articles 
or commissions, and were not completed.” 
Of these two “mathematicians and sur- 
veyars,” as they are called, but little is 
known. Mason is said to have been an 
assistant of Dr. Bradley at the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich. He was elected a 
member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety March 27, 1767, as Dixon also was 
April 1, 1768; and in the notice of their elec- 
tion each is styled “surveyor, of London.” 
In addition to running the boundary line 
as described in this article, Mason and Dixon, 
under instructions from the Royal Society, 
also determined the length of a degree of 
latitude in the provinces of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, an account of which is given 
at length in the Philosophical Transactions. 





* This deed Latrobe speaks of as “a treative in itself, 
and whether for technical accuracy (as a rare piece of 
conveyancing), legal learning, or historical interest, 
not surpassed by any paper of its kind.” Its duplicate 
original is still preserved in the archives of Maryland 
at Annapolis, which was formerly called Providence, 


for on the 4th of | 


And after their occupation in Americ a they 
were both employed, under the direction of 
the Royal Society, to observe the transit of 
| Venus across the sun, as seen at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in 1769. And when Mayer's 
lunar tables were sent to London to e ompete 
for the prize offered by the Board of L ongi- 

| tude, Mason made improvements and correc. 
| tions in them, and they were published as 
| « Mayer’s Lunar Tables, improved by Mr. 
| Charles Mason,” in 1787. Dixon died at 
| Durham, England, in 1777; and Mason, who 
came back to this country, died in Pennsy)- 
| vania in February, 1787. 

| Leaving England in August, they arrived 
|in Philadelphia on the 15th of November, 
1763, and at once entered upon their work, 
| Bancroft erroneously speaks of them as hay- 
ing run the line in 1761; but they did not 
|commence it till 1764, and it was not com- 
| pleted till 1767, and not finally marked til] 
1768. Adopting the peninsular. east and 
| west line of their predecessors, as also 
their radius and tangent point, they still 
| had to ascertain and establish the tangent 
|from the middle point of the peninsular 
| line to “the tangent point,” and the merid- 
ian from thence to a point fifteen miles 
|south of the most southern part of the city 
|of Philadelphia, with the are of the circle 
to the west of it, the fifteen miles distance, 
|and the parallel of latitude westward from 
its termination. But so accurate had been 
the work of the previous surveyors that 
Mason and Dixon record, in their proceed- 
ings of November 13, 1764, that the true 
tangent line, as ascertained by themselves 
with their superior instruments, “would 
not pass one inch to the westward or east- 
ward” of the post, marking the tangent 
point, set in the ground by the surveyors 
who had gone before them; so that, after 
all, “the sighting along poles and the rude 
chain measurements of 1761 and 1762 would 
have answered every purpose, had the pro- 
prietors so thought.” 

Having verified the tangent point, they 
next measured on its meridian fifteen miles 
from the parallel of the most southern part 
of Philadelphia, and so ascertained the 
northeastern corner of Maryland, which 
was, of course, the beginning of the paral- 
lel agreed upon as the boundary between 
the provinces. And on this parallel they 
ran their course due westward, cutting down 
the forests before them, as we learn from 
their field-notes, so as to form “‘a visto” eight 
yards wide, in the middle of which they set 
up their posts to mark the line of the par- 
allel surveyed. On the 17th of June, 1765, 
they had carried this parallel to the Sus- 
quehanna. By the 27th of October they 
had reached the North Mountain, the sum- 
mit of which they ascended to see the course 
of the Potomac; and on the 4th of June, 





1766, we find them on the summit of the 





Little Alleghany, and at the end of that 
summers work. The Indians were now 
troublesome, and for the next year negotia- 
tions with the Six Nations became neces- 
sary, and as these were not concluded before 
May, it was not till the 8th of June that the 
surveyors took up their work where they 
had left it the preceding year. On the 14th 
of June they had reached the summit of the 


Great Alleghany, escorted by a deputation | 


of the Six Nations. But the roving Indians 
of the wilderness began to give them uneasi- 
ness, and in September twenty-six of their 
assistants left them through fear of the 
Shawnees and Delawares. Still, however, 
with other assistants who had been sent 


for, they pressed on with their work, and | 


at length reached a point two hundred and 
forty-four miles from the river Delaware, 
and within thirty-six miles of the whole 
distance to be run, when they came to an 
Indian war-path in the forest. Here their 
Indian escorts tell them that it is the will 


of the Six Nations that their surveys shall | 


come to an end; and as there is no appeal 
from this decision, they leave their work, 
return to Philadelphia, report all the facts 
to the commissioners, and receive an hon- 
orable discharge on the 26th of December, 


1767. At a later date the line was run out | 


to its termination by others, and a caissor 
of stones some five feet high, in the forest, 
now marks the termination of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, so far as it is the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the north and 
south line which divides Delaware from 
Maryland is really a part of the Mason and 
Dixon line, so that the popular impression 
that “the line” was the boundary between 
the Free and Slave States is an error. 
slavery existed in Delaware (which is both 
east and, by its circular northern bounda- 
ry, north of the line dividing Maryland and 
Pennsylvania) until it was abolished by the 


Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. | 


Mason and Dixon’s line was the boundary 
between freedom and slavery where it ran 
east and west between Pennsylvania and 


Maryland, but not where it ran north and | 


south between Maryland and Delaware. 
And then, again, the southern boundary of 


Pennsylvania, being limited to five degrees | 


of longitude, was not long enough to take 
the line to the Ohio River; and as the west- 
ern boundary of the State was to be a me- 
ridian, and the course of the Ohio upward 
inclined irregularly to the east, the conse- 
quence was that a narrow strip was left be- 
tween the river and the meridian, belonging 
to Virginia, which is known as the “Pan 
-Handle,” from its fancied resemblance to 
the handle of a frying-pan, the body of the 
State forming the pan itself. 

The line, or rather lines, of which the 
history has thus been given were directed, 


For | 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


both by the : 

agreement of |))| 
the parties and |) 
by the decree of 
Lord Hardwicke, 
| to be marked in 
a particular man- 
ner. And ac- 
cordingly the 
surveyors erect- 
ed at the end 
of every mile a 
stone having P 
{on the one side 
and M on the 
other, and at the 
| end of every fifth mile a larger 

| stone, with the arms of the 

Penns on one side and those of the Balti- 
more family on the other.* These stones 
are of oolitic limestone, or the Portland 
stone of Great Britain. They were all care- 
| fully cut in England, and sent over to this 
country as they were needed; but as the 
last ship-load came after the location of 
the stones was interrupted, many of them 
| were left near Fort Frederick,t where the 
writer has seen one used as the corner-stone 
and support of a 
corn-house, and 
four or five mak- 
ing the steps to 
the front-door of 
a negro’s cabin. 
They were regu- 
larly set up on 
the parallel sur- 
veyed as far as ie. 

Sideling Hill; ) 
but as here all 
wheel transpor- 
tation ceased in 
1766, the further marking of 

the line was a vista cut in the 

woods, eight yards wide, with 

piles of stone on the crests of 

all the mountain ranges, built 

some eight feet high, as far as the summit 
of the Alleghany, beyond which the line was 
marked with posts, around which stones and 
| earth were heaped, the better to indicate and 
| preserve them. 


STONES MARKING 
THE BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND 
MARYLAND, 
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* In 1768, on a re-examination of the line, it was 
found that the stone at “the middle point” on the 
| peninsular east and west line had been dug up by 
| persons engaged in money digging, the belief being 
prevalent that Kidd and others had landed and buried 
| their treasures on the shores of the Chesapeake. And 
| it was evidently supposed by the ignorant diggers that 
| the stone, with its armorial bearings, was placed by 
the freebooters to mark the place where they had 
| buried their treasures. 
| +t Fort Frederick is a well-preserved relic of the co- 
| lonial times. It stands on the north bank of the Po- 
| tomac, in Washington County, Maryland, about fifty 
miles below Cumberland. It was built of stone, at a 
cost of some $30,000, in 1755-56, under the direction 
| of Governor Sharpe. 
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TOM’S COME HOME. 
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**NOW AT ARMS-LENGTH ADMIRES HIS MANLY SIZE AND STRENGTH,” 


Wiru its heavily rocking and swirfging load, 

The stage-coach rolls up the mountain road. 

[he mowers lean ‘on their scythes and say, 

“Hullo! what brings Big George this way ?” 

The children climb the slats, and wait 

To see him drive past the door-yard gate; 

When, four in hand, sedate and grand, 

He brings the old craft like a ship to land. 

At the window, mild grandmotherly eyes 

Beam from their glasses with quaint surprise, 

Grow wide with wonder, and guess, and doubt; 

Then a quick, half-stifled voice shrieks out, 
“Tom! Tom’s come home!” 


The stage-coach waits; but little cares she 
What faces pleasantly smile to see 

Her jostled glasses and tumbled cap. 

| Big George’s hands the trunk unstrap 

| And bear it in; while two light-heeled 
| Young Mercuries fly to the mowing field, 
| And shriek and beckon, and meet half-way 
The old gran’ther, lame and gaunt and gray, 

| Coat on arm, half in alarm, 

Striding over the stony farm. 

The good news clears his cloudy face, 

| And he cries, as he quickens his anxious pace, 

“Tom? Tom come home?” 

The face at the casement disappears, 
To shine at the door, all joy and tears, 

As a traveler, dusty and bearded and brown, 
Over the wheel steps lightly down, 

“Well, mother!” “ My son!” And to his breast 
A forward-tottering form is pressed. 
She lies there, and cries there; now at arms-length 
Admires his manly size and strength 

While be winks hard one misty eye); 

Phen calls to the youngsters staring nigh— 
“Qnick! go for your gran’ther! run, boys, run! 
Tell him your uncle—tell him his son— 

Our Tom's come home!” 


| With twitching eheek and quivering lid 

(A soft heart under the hard lines hid), 

| And ‘Tom, how d’e do?” in a husky voice, 

| He grasps with rough, strong hand the boy’s— 
A boy’s no more, “TI shouldn’t have known 
That beard.” While Tom’s fine barytone 
Rolls ont from his deep chest cheerily, 
* Yon're hale as ever, I’m glad to see.” 

| In the low back porch the mother stands, 

| And rubs her glasses with trembling hands, 

And, smiling with eyes that blear and blink, 
Chimes in, “I never!” and “Only think! 

Our Tom’s come home!” 





TOM’S COME HOME. 


With question and joke and anecdote, 
hes his hat, they dust his coat, 
| the household gathers near— 
Tanned urchins, eager to see and hear, 
id large-eyed, dark-eyed, shy young mother, 
iow of Tom’s unlucky brother, 
Who turned out ill, and was drowned at the mill: 
The stricken old people mourn him still, 
snd the.hope of their lives in him undone; 
But grief for the dissolute, ruined son— 
best-beloved and oldest boy— 
forgotten, or turned to joy, 
Now Tom's come home. 


Yet Tom was never the favored child, 
Though Tom was steady, and Will was wild; 
But often his own and his brother's share 
Of blows or blame he was forced to bear; 
Till at last he said, “ Here is no room 
For both—I go!” Now he to whom 
Scant grace was shown has proved the one 
Large-hearted, upright, trusty son ; 
And well may the old folks joy to find 
His brow so frank and his eye so kind, 
No shadow of all the past allowed 
To trouble the present hour, or cloud 

His welcome home. 


His trunk unlocked, the lid he lifts, 

And lays out curious, costly gifts ; 

For Tom has prospered since he went 

Into his long self-hanishment. 

Each youngster’s glee, as he hugs his share, 

The widow’s surprise, and the old folks’ uir 

Of affectionate pride in a son so good, 

Thrill him with generous gratitude. 

And he thinks, “‘ Am I that lonely lad 

Who went off friendless, poor, and sad 

That dismal day from my father’s door?” 

And can it be true he is here once more 
In his childhood’s home? 


‘Tis hard to think of his brother dead, 
And a widow and orphans here in his stead— 
8 little seems changed since they were young! 
The row of pegs where the hats were hung; 
The checkered chimney and hearth of bricks; 
The sober old clock with its lonesome ticks 
And shrill, loud chime for the flying time; 
The stairs the bare feet used to climb, 
Tom chasing his wild bedfellow Will; 
And there is the small low bedroom still, 
And the table he had when a little lad: 
Ah, Tom, does it make you sad or glad, 

This coming home ? 


Tom’s heart is moved. ‘“ Now don’t mind me! 
I am no stranger guest,” cries he. 
“ And, father, I say !’—with the old-time langh— 
“Don’t kill for me any fatted calf! 
But go now and show me the sheep and swine 
And the cattle—where is that colt of mine ?— 
And the farm and crops—is harvest over ? 
I'd like a chance at the oats and clover! 
I can mow, you'll find, and cradle and bind, 
Load hay, stow away, pitch, rake behind; 
For I know a scythe from a well-sweep yet. 
In an hour I'll make you quite forget 
That I've been from home.” 
He plucks from its peg an old farm hat, 
And with cordial chat upon this and that, 
Tom walks with his father about the place. 
There’s a pensive grace in his fine young face 
As they loiter under the orchard trees, 
As he breathes once more the mountain breeze, 
And looks from the hill-side far away, 
Over pasture and fallow and field of hay, 
To the hazy peaks of the azure range, 
Which change forever, yet never change. 
The wild sweet winds his welcome blow: 
Even old Monadnock seems to know 
That Tom's come home, 


The old man stammers and speaks at last: 
“You notice your mother is tailing fast, 
Though she can't see it. Poor Will's disgrace 
And debts, and the mortgage on the place; 
| His sudden death—’twas a dreadful blow ; 
| She couldn’t bear up like a man, you know. 
| She’s talked of you since the trouble came: 
| Some things in the past she seems to blame 
| Herself for; what, it is hard to tell. 
| I marvel how she keeps round so well, 
| For often all night she lies awake. 
I'm thankful, if only for her sake, 

That you've come home.” 


| 

| They visit the field: Tom mows with the men; 
| And now they come round to the porch again. 
The mother draws Tom aside; lets sink 


Her voice to a whisper, and—“ What do you think ? 


| You see,” she says, “he is broken quite. 
Sometimes he tosses and groans all night 
And—Ton, it is hard, it is hard indeed! 
The mortgage, and so many mouths to feed! 

| But tell him he mast not worry so, 

| And work so hard, for he don’t know 

fae he hasn't the strength of a younger man. 

| 

| 

} 


Counsel him, comfort him, all you can, 
While you're at home.” 
Tom's heart is full; he moves away, 
| And ponders what he will do and say. 
| And now at evening all are 
| The tea is drawn, the tal 
But when the old man, with bended head 
In reverent, fervent tones has said 


met, 


2 set; 


| The opening phrase of his simple grace, 
He falters, the tears course down his face; 
For the , and the sense 
Set form is too weak his joy to hold; 


words seem cok 


And broken accents best express 
; The upheaved heart's deep thankfulness, 
| Now Tom's come home. 


The supper done, Tom has his say : 

“T heard of some matters first to-day ; 

And I call it a shame—yon’re both to blame 
That a son, who has only to sign his name, 


“NONE 80 GLAD AS SHE THAT TOM’S COME HOME.” 
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To lift the mortgage and clear the score, -| utes’ walk from his home. How the wind 
Should never have had that chance before. howled! It rattled at the windows of +) 
From this time forth you are free from care; NR? ie : ‘ ; : the 
Your troubles I share; your burdens I bear. crazy old frame house until the curtains 
So promise to quit hard work, and say puffed out and swayed slowly inward like 
That you'll give yourselves a holiday. | bellying sails. 


Now, father! now, mother! you can’t refuse; | I started with a vague terror as the par 

For what's a son for, and what's the use lor é neat I sh ly par- 
Of his coming home ?” or door opened. 1t was only our old Aunt 

Sukey, who had lived with us since we were 

And so there is cheer in the house to-night. children. 

It can hardly hold so much delight. | ane mh 4 ’ 

Tom wanders forth across the lot, | “Miss Esther, hadn’t Sam better shet up 

And, under the stars—though Tom is not de stable? I’ve done milkin’, an’ he can’t 

So pious as boys sometimes have been— git de cow in nohow ef he don’t make 

Thanks Heaven, that turned his thoughts from sin, haste.” 

And blessed him, and brought him home once more. |“), 7" s P m 

And now he knocks at a cottage door, Is the wind going down, aunty? 

For one who has waited many a year | “Laws, no, Miss Esther. Don’ you yere 


— hope that thrilling sound to ~~ him a-howlin’ an’ a-tearin’ like he was gwine 
Vho, happy as other hearts may be, tear down all creation? Mass’ Ed’ard °| 
Knows well there is none so glad as she a : : : 
That Tom's come home. hab to put up in town dis yer night, sure.” 
€ casinenieantapiazeal i pabosicnataceaplactiasily “Ts it so bad as that, Aunt Sukey?” | 
, y asked, with a sinking heart. 
VANDELEUR. ° 


“ Laws, yes, chile. You dunno what ’tis, 
HE day was closing in storm and dark- | in yere. Dat little Rattler couldn’ stan’ dis 
ness. The clouds, ink-hued and swollen, | wind. She’ll lay up to-night, sure. Neb- 
seemed almost to touch the river, which roll- | ber you min’, honey. _ If Mass’ Ed’ard can’t 
ed, black and sullen, between its snow-cov- | come, nobody else kin. ’Tain’t no night fo’ 
ered banks. As I gazed from the window | bugglars to be roun’. Dey’s mighty keerful 
across the whitened lawn, where the bare gen’lemen ob deir helf, dey is—don’ like git 
trees tossed their gaunt branches and groan- | deir feet wet. He! he! he!” 
ed beneath the fury of the blast, to the And Aunt Sukey’s cheerful laugh echoed 
beetling cliffs and the leaden river, my heart’; faintly along the hall as she vanished. 
was weighed down by a strange dread. The wood fire flashed up brightly, the 
Even the distant view of the town was shut | curtains were drawn, and the table spread 
out by the fast-falling snow. with its glittering glass and china. Gradu- 
“Why, oh, why did Edward bring me ally the feeling of shelter and comfort stole 
here?” I groaned, as I had often done be- | into my heart, and I forgot for a while my 
fore. | vague terrors. But as I returned through 
The answer was easy. We were not rich, | the long. dark hall from an errand to my 
and the long and expensive illness of my | own room, they rushed over me with fresh 
brother’s wife had not only consumed his | and living power. What ailed me? I was 
little all, but plunged us deeply in debt. | by no means a timid or nervous person, and 
So when a friend offered him this place rent | this was not the first time I had been shut 
free for a year, lonely and ruinous as it was, | up here in storm and darkness. Yet now, 
he did not dare to refuse the offer. Lonely? | as the light of the candle I carried flared 
It was desolation complete and absolute. | and flickered in the draught that swept 
Only five miles from the great city, whose | through the old house, my heart sank down 
hum could be faintly heard on still days, | and quivered in sympathy with it. Just as 
whose glimmering lights could be distinct- | I reached the hall door, the sound of a foot- 
ly seen across the river on clear evenings, | step upon the piazza outside struck my ear. 
and yet a positive wilderness. The near-| Could it be Edward? Impossible, at this 
est and, indeed, only neighbor of our own | hour. But if not Edward, then who? I am 
standing was a mile away, through roads | ashamed to confess that at the first sound 
now blocked with snow. Civilization sent | of the thundering knock which followed, I 
only its waifs and strays here, in the form | nearly dropped my candle and fled, but the 
of tramps and target companies. Dark sto-| very shame of such cowardice restrained 
ries were told of the horrors of the gloomy me, and advancing to the door, I asked, 
road which lay between us and Slongha, | with a voice as firm as I could make it, 
the little village whence a ferry communi-| “ Who is there?” 
cated with New York. Burglars and high-| “‘Friend to this ground, and liegeman to 
waymen were by no means unknown on/the Dane!” was the reply, and my heart 
that lonely way, and in the dark woods that | gave one great bound of relief. 
bordered it murder had more than once been| “Rolf Vandeleur!” I exclaimed, as I threw 
deftly done. Sometimes Edward came that | the door wide. 
way, but to-night I was glad to know that| Rolf Vandeleur was a friend of many 
he had chosen rather to return by the little | years’ standing. Not a lover—oh no! on 
steamboat Rattler, which would land him at | the contrary, the betrothed of my. dearest 
the foot of the cliffs, and only a few min-| friend Louise. One of the most brilliant 
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and versatile of men was Rolf Vandeleur, 
and one of the handsomest, I thought, as I 


looked at his manly figure and noble face, | 


the dark eyes all aglow after his five-mile 


up from Slongha. 
profession, but was much too erratic to find 


favor long with any orthodox congregation, | 


in spite of his talent; and at length, after 
many changes, he had flung up his final 
charge in disgust, and contented himself 
with living upon his private fortune, which 
was considerable. It was more than a year 
since I had seen or heard directly from 
Louise. Vague reports had reached me of 


the postponement of their marriage for no 


assigned cause; but, to tell the truth, I had 
been kept too busy, first, by my sister-in- 
law’s long illness and death, and then by 


hold, to allow of my writing to inquire the 
cause, or, indeed, spending much thought 
upon the matter. Nevertheless, my affec- 
tion for Louise had never waned, and there 
were few indeed the sight of whom would 
have gladdened me more than that of her 
betrothed lover. 

Of course I hastened to offer him refresh- 
ments, to which he did full justice. Supper 
over, he wheeled his chair about to the fire, 
and began to.talk. Of what he said I can 
give, and, indeed, retain, no definite idea. 
It was just a steady, sparkling stream of 
words, brilliant, fiery, eloquent, with glints 


of humor and hints at an earnestness which | 
He touched upon all 


was almost sublime. 
topics—politics, art, science, theology, liter- 
ature—and seemed equally at home in all. 
As I listened, for he paused for and required 
no answer, I wondered no longer at Louise’s 
infatuation for this extraordinary man. 
Suddenly he stammered, hesitated, paused, 


and then, springing suddenly to his feet, | 


exclaimed, 


| try, waiting his opportunity. 
| guise he has adopted is that of a hostler in 
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poem, to which his delivery and gestures 
gave a horrible reality. 
“Stop, Rolf, stop!” I fairly shrieked at 


length, as my frenzy reached its climax; “I 
tramp through the snow, for he had walked | 
He was a clergyman by | 


can not endure it! For Heaven’s sake, 
read something more cheerful this dreadful 
night!” 

He glanced up at me with a slight con- 
temptuous elevation of the brows, but put 
down the book without a word. I placed 
Hood’s poems before him silently, and as si- 
lently he opened it, turned over the leaves, 
and began “The Dream of Eugene Aram.” 
Again that horrible sense of reality, inspired 
by his every tone and gesture ; again I strug- 
gled to control my feelings, and failed utter- 
ly; and again I shrieked in dismay. Rolf 
Vandeleur looked at me and fairly laughed 


| out. 
the management of Edward’s modest house- | 


“Why, how dainty you are, my lady!” he 


said, with a fine sneer quivering through 
the words. “Don’t like such ghoulish 
things? Ah; well! but Louise did not pre- 
pare me for any thing so exquisite in the 
way of sensibilities.” 

Rising, he walked rapidly back and forth 
through the room once or twice, muttering 
to himself as he went. Then suddenly stop- 
ping before me, 

“What an arch-hypocrite that Aaron 
Burr was!” he exclaimed. “To think that 
he should even counterfeit death !” 

“Counterfeit death?” I exclaimed. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“T mean,” he replied, calmly, “ that Aaron 
Burr is still living, and is in league with a 
band of traitors to overthrow the consti- 
tuted authorities of the United States. For 
years he has been lurking about the coun- 
The last dis- 


a Dutch tavern in Pennsylvania.” 
Suddenly an overpowering sense of ab- 
surdity rushed across me at the thought of 


“T must have tired you out with all this 
talk. Let me read something to rest you.” 

He caught up a book which lay near him, 
tossed the leaves over, threw it down, and 
going to the book-case—for the room was 
parlor, dining-room, and library all in one— 
returned with a volume of Byron. How he 
read! ‘ Manfred” was the poem he selected 
—a poem the reading of which Edward had 
always strictly interdicted to me, and I had 
obeyed. Never have I looked at it since, 
for the mere name is sufficient to call up to 


| that brilliant, refined, sarcastic man of the 
| world bustling about the stable, holding, 
| grooming, currying, the travelers’ horses, 
|taking meekly their proffered doles. Did 
| he wear checked shirts and corduroys? Did 
| he eat at the servants’ table and fascinate 
\the dairy-maids, as he had once fascinated 
| high-born dames and damsels? I suppose 
|the reaction was too much for my over- 
|strained nerves, for I leaned back in my 
}chair and laughed until the tears poured 
|down my cheeks like rain. Vandeleur 
me the whole scene—the room lighted only | watched me with a gathering frown. Sud- 
by the two tall candles and the wood fire, | denly he stooped and whispered, or rather 
which sent weird, uncanny shadows waver- | hissed, into my ear, 

ing over the walls and the low ceiling; the | “T can tell you something that will stop 
wild gusts of the wind which howled and | your laughter,my lady. Your brother, your 
shrieked outside, and drove the sleet and | Edward, is one of the band. Aaron Burr 
snow in rattling sheets against the panes; | told me himself, as an inducement for me to 
and the dark figure of the man opposite, | join them. And more than that, Harry 
magnificent in a beauty which seemed to | Clayton is with them heart and soul. I hold 
me positively demoniac, as he read the wild | their lives and honor in my hand.” 
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My laughter stopped as suddenly as if 
somewhere inside of me a spring had 
snapped, and I looked up into his eyes with 
a sudden awful conviction. Yes, it was 
there, that horrible snaky gleam, once seen 
never to be forgotten. For an instant my 
brain reeled beneath the shock. Then there 
rushed over me that curious feeling which 
we have all had—that I had known it all 
along, and that I had been through the 
whole scene before. Human nature has a 
curious faculty of adapting itself to cireum- 


stances, and it is seldom in the actual mo- | 


ment of terror or danger that we collapse. 
All the agony of fear is reserved for the mo- 
ment of calm retrospection, when we go over, 
point by point, the horror to meet which 
every nerve was braced at the time. So I 
think that my face was untroubled as I 
looked full into his eyes, and my voice un- 
shaken as, ignoring his last words, I said, 
quietly, 

“Tt is very late, Rolf, and you must be 
tired after your long walk through the snow, 
Would you not like to go to your room ?” 

I knew that every thing depended upon 
my own coolness, for the clock pointed to 
half past twelve, and the servants must 
It would be 
utterly hopeless to attempt to rouse them, 
and even if I could do it, of what use would 
they be? Vandeleur looked at me for a 
moment, then the gleam of madness died 
suddenly out of his eyes, and he broke into 
a laugh of pure amusement. 

“You are a cool hand, little lady,” he said. 
“One might think that you had been deal- 
ing with erazy people all your life. Go you 
to bed if you are tired; for me, I never sleep. 
This bright fire and these books will keep 
me company.” 

Ihesitated. How dared I leave him there? 
But with that curious prescience of the 
insane he read my thoughts, and laughed 
again. 

“Don’t be alarmed; I shall not set the 
house on fire, or do any deeds of darkness. 
I shall only stalk like an unhappy ghost, 
and perchance hold commune with the Giant 
of Tempests in his own fastness.” 

I left him, controlling myself so far as to 
walk with a steady step through the halls 
until I had reached my own room, and lock- 
ed and bolted the door behind me. You can 
fancy how much sleep visited my eyes that 
night, as I strained my ears for the sound 
of Vandeleur’s footsteps wandering up and 
down the halls and piazzas, of his deep voice 
chanting forth its defiance to the shrieking 
winds. All night he ramped and raved 
about the house; but when the morning 
broke, clear and cold, the events of the night 
before seemed a fantastic dream, for Vande- 
leur was again the urbane, brilliant, and 
courtly man, such as, except for one brief 
moment, I had ever known him. 


have gone to bed long ago. 


Edward came home early that afternoon 
and I flew down to meet him on his on, 
trance. 

“Edward!” I cried, dragging him into q 
little side room, “Rolf Vandeleur is here. 
and he is as crazy as aloon. He frightened 
me nearly to death last night. Promise ype 
that you will get rid of him at once: take 
him back to town with you, or any thing, 
for I could not endure another such night.” 

Edward, the most amiable but also the 
most incredulous of men, broke into a laugh. 

“Crazy? Rolf Vandeleur crazy? My, 
dear Esther, you must be crazy yourself to 
think so! Why, I met him in town and 
sent him up here myself—did he not tel] 


you? I had no idea that he would come in 
that fearful storm; bnt you ought to lx 

grateful and flattered that he did, instead 
of slandering him in this way.” 

“But, Edward!” and then I poured ont 
the story of the night before, but Edward 
only langhed the more. 

“ My dear child, he was chaffing you. He 
is as eccentric as he is brilliant, I grant you 
that; and he wanted to see how much you 
would swallow. Crazy? Stuff and non- 
sense! I would believe you crazy first.” 

“T shall be, if he stays here much longer,” 
was all I said, for I knew well that when 
Edward once took an idea into his head, only 
time and experience could dislodge it. 

It was utterly impossible that Vandeleur 
could have overheard our conversation, for 
| we had spoken in the lowest tones, and with 

two closed doors and a long hall between us 
and him, yet the first words he said to me, 
when Edward left us alone for a moment, 
| were: 

“No use, was it, little lady? Edward 
wouldn’t believe you when you said I was 
crazy. I know it, and so do you; but Ed- 
ward doesn’t, and I don’t intend he shall.” 

I could hardly blame Edward for his seoff- 
ing incredulity as I watched Vandeleur. I 
even almost doubted my own memory. Not 
a word, not a look, to recall the scene of the 
night before—nothing but brilliance, court- 
esy, and polish. 

“T called on your clergyman this after- 
noon,” he said at length. ‘A most excel- 
lent man,I have no doubt—sterling worth 
set in a clumsy frame. He asked me to 
preach for him on Sunday; and, do you 
know, I feel strongly inclined to try wheth- 
er I have forgotten mine ancient craft—if 
only it will not be too great a tax upon you 
to keep me so long;” and he turned to me 
with a smile under whose bland courtesy I, 
and I alone, could detect the subtle and 
malicious meaning. 

Sunday—and this was Friday! Not a 
word said I; but Edward heaped upon him 
assurances of welcome sufficient to set the 
most timid and self-distrustful guest at ease, 
| adding, 
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“J shall be doubly glad to leave you here, 
as 1 find that I must be away over Sunday, 
and I never like to leave Esther alone in 
this desolate place for so long.” | 

Was ever such fatuity? I could have 
shrieked ‘aloud in my dismay. ‘Men are 
ill alike!” I groaned, inwardly; and then I | 


frame of mind for praying; but a razor is 
a very potent argument, especially in the 
hands of a madman, and the end of it was 
that I was obliged to get up, and kneeling 
on the bare floor, repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
after him. He then allowed me to go back 
to bed, after a little exhortation. I was too 
thought of Harry Clayton. | tired to be kept awake long by the episode, 
Who was Harry Clayton? I can not de-| and when I woke up in the morning he was 
scribe him; I could as well describe my own | gone.” 
soul; and after I have said that, you can | I could not make up my mind to go to 
ruess what he was to me. I had been edu-| chureh the next day, but sent ‘Harry to 
cated in the strictest code of propriety, and watch and report on Vandeleur’s proceed- 
nothing short of such an overpowering emer- | ings. Convinced as I was that he would 
gency would have induced me to send Sam | conduct himself in some dreadful manner, 
to Slongha with a telegraphic dispatch: 
“Come to-morrow and spend Sunday. Let nothing |The hour of service came and passed, and 
prevent. Most important.” 


| the result almost exceeded my expectations. 


Vandeleur had not made his appearance in 
Ten words only—for we had no money to| the church. At length good Mr. Steele rose, 
but I knew it would bring him. And land explaining that the brother who was to 
it did, though not until Edward had left. | officiate that morning had not yet arrived, 
fhe moment his eye fell upon Vandeleur, 1} but would undoubtedly do so in time to 
saw him start and change color; then he} preach, began the service. Linger over it 
began to laugh; then stopped short, and|as he might, however, Vandeleur did not 
asked, abruptly, come, and finally, in despair, he was obliged 

“Who on earth is that man, and what is} to give out his text and begin the sermon 
he doing here ?” himself. The text which he selected was, 

Vandeleur, not in the least discomposed, “ Get thee behind me, Satan,” and singular- 
came forward, saying, 

“T think we have met before under rather 
different circumstances. You might as well | 
tell Miss Esther about it; there are no se- | 


waste— 


| ly appropriate he found it before many min- 

utes had passed. For Vandeleur, entering 
the church while Mr. Steele was in full flow, 
walked in the calmest and most deliberate 


crets among us three ;” 
left the room. 
I suppose I need not tell you quite all} 
that passed between Harry and me; but his | 
story was as follows: 
“Last Wednesday I was returning home 


and so saying, he | 


manner up the middle aisle, ascended the 
pulpit steps, and took his seat upon the sofa 
just behind the preacher’s back. Suddenly 
Mr. Steéle faltered in his words, stammered, 
turned pale, wiped his forehead convulsive- 
ly, made a desperate effort to recover him- 


from a business trip, and stopped for the 


self, but finally sank down speechless upon 
night at a country tavern in New Jersey. 


the sofa. Whereupon Vandeleur rose and, 
The house, for some reason, was very full, | advancing, apologized for “the sudden in- 
and they told me that it would be necessary | disposition of our beloved brother,” took up 
for me to share my room with another gen- | his text, and finished the sermon in a strain 
tleman. I had been traveling for three days of fervid and fiery eloquence to which those 
and two nights, and was too thoroughly tired | old walls had never rung before. 
out to mind trifles; so I tumbled into bed, I might as well insert here Mr. Steele’s 
and was off in aninstant. Semewhere about | subsequent explanation of his “sudden in- 
midnight I was awakened by a violent shak- | disposition.” When he saw Vandeleur en- 
ing, and opened my eyes to find this man | ter the church door, he was slightly discom- 
standing over me with a razor in his hand,| posed, but concluded that, having begun, 
and insisting upon knowing whether I had | he could do nothing but continue. He was 
said my prayers before I went to bed. Ij a little surprised at Vandeleur’s bad taste 
am afraid—Esther, don’t be angry—but I| in entering the pulpit under the circum- 
am afraid I swore a little. He rebuked me | stances, but that surprise faded into noth- 
in the most scathing manner for my profan-| ingness as he became aware of a voice be- 
ity, and having finally extorted from me the | hind him hissing into his ear a string of the 
confession that I certainly had not said my | most horrible imprecations—oaths with the 
prayers, insisted upon my getting up imme-| reek of the pit in every syllable, blasphe- 
diately and doing so, adding, ‘What! you, a| mies the most fearful that it ever entered 
man in full possession of your senses, can go | the mind of man or devil to conceive. Im- 
to bed without prayer, when J, a crazy man, | possible to believe that they proceeded from 
never think of lying down without com-| the brilliant and polished clergyman behind 
mending myself to the protection of Al-| him! Rather had Satan in person accepted 
mighty God!’ | his challenge, and taken him at his word. 
“It was horribly cold, Esther dear, and I| Be that as it might, no mortal man could 
was fearfully sleepy, and not at all in a| continue to pour out the words of life to the 
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multitude under such circumstances, and, 
¥ with his head swimming and his mind one 
ss daze of horror and affright, he sat down. 

The next scene was even more dreadful. 
It was Communion Sunday, and the faithful 
little circle gathered about the altar to par- 
take of the consecrated elements. I must 
hasten over this scene, for I can not dwell 
upon it without feeling as if I myself were 
guilty of the horrible profanity. For in dis- 
tributing the bread, instead of a minute 
morsel, Vandeleur placed in the hand of 
each communicant a whole slice (Harry said 
half a loaf), leaving them to deal with it as 
best they might. What the result was Har- 
i ry could not tell me, for he was obliged to 
rush from the church at this juncture, un- 
able to endure any more. 

“ Happen what may, that man shall leave 
the house to-morrow morning,” said Har- 
ry. But his declaration was unnecessary ; 
for that night, as we were keeping our sep- 
arate vigils—Vandeleur roaming from room 
to room, as was his custom, I sitting in the 
darkness of my own chamber, straining my 
ears to catch the faintest sound—a noise 
of feet was heard upon the piazza, and I 
: stole out into the hall. I heard the low- 
‘ toned colloquy between Harry, whom the 
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noise had also roused, and the men outside. 
I heard the door softly opened, and then a 








ie rush and a scuffle, shouts and imprecations, 

el cries of rage and defiance, and then a heavy 

J fall. An instant after, the voice of Vande- 
ds ¥4 leur declaimed : 

if “<The play is played out!’ ‘Put ‘out the 
:G 


light, and then—put out the light! The 
game is up, gentlemen; le jeu est fait. Vive 
i la bagatelle! ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ ‘Lord, who hath sinned, this man or 
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By JULIAN 
CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 






REVERBERATIONS, 





re Gan looked anxiously at Mr. Urm- 
i son’s pale, composed face, Under the 





rigorous oppression of a heavy. fear, his 
late half-delirious mood had been suddenly 
; crushed down, as fire is smothered by ashes. 
i” “Ts any thing the matter, father ?” he asked, 
: in a low tone. 
gs “So I began to think,” replied Mr. Urm- 
son. “Come in out of this cold entry.” He 
led the way into the study, and set tlhe lamp 
on the table. ‘“‘ How’s this ?” he continued, 
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his parents, that he was born’ mad? A mad 
life, my masters, a mad life! They talk of 
‘the misery of madness.’ ‘Qh, fools and 
blind? Why, it is only the madman who 
knows what happiness means. It is bliss! jj 
is ecstasy! Harry Clayton, you may seek your 
happiness in love, in ambition, in pleasure, 
but, mark my words, you will never know 
its real meaning until you are mad—stark, 
staring mad—madder than the maddest hat- 
ter that ever chased the mad March hare! 
A mad life, my masters, but a merry one!” 

Thus Vandeleur raved, lying on his back, 
pinioned by the strait-jacket which the fren- 
zy into which he had been cast by his cap- 
| ture had rendered necessary. Now he broke 
into a flood of wild imprecations; now he 
burst into a strain of the most exalted and 
fervent piety. Quotations from Shakspeare, 
the Bible, Milton, Virgil, Dante, Bacon, Mon- 
taigne, rolled from his lips in a turgid and 
disconnected flood, until, in the gray dawn 
of the morning, he was taken from our door 
on his way to the asylum from which he had 
adroitly made his escape two weeks before, 

I think that Edward has had more respect 
for my opinion ever since he learned the 
true secret of Vandeleur’s vagaries, and 
found that his madness was not entirely a 
figment of my brain. I have had an easy 
life since then, for whenever Edward be- 
comes audacious, the simple mention of Van- 
deleur’s name is sufficient to quell him com- 
pletely. 

My poor Louise! I can not dwell upon 
the thought of her face as I saw it a month 
ago, its beauty all drowned out in the flood 
of woe which has gone over her young head, 
and left its terrible traces in the look of 
stony despair which in this life will never 
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leave it. 
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standing in front of his son. “ Yan’ve been 
smoking Nikomis’s tobacco, you villain, and 
drinking her whiskey too, I believe!” 
Garth could not repress a smile of relief 
at hearing himself called villain—a term of 
endearment which recalled the boyish days 
when he was always either villain, troglo- 
dyte, ragamuffin, sockdolloger, Hottentot, or 
whatever else his father’s gift for bestowing 
grotesque epithets could devise, and which 
likewise seemed to intimate that his fears 
had been premature, since a man sick unto 
death would not be apt to indulge in play- 
ful banter. The two sat down, Mr. Urmson 
in the rough-hewn but indestructible old 
black oak chair, upholstered in figured green 
velvet, which was said to be a good deal 


{older than Urmhurst itself, Garth in the 
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proad window-sill on the other side of the 


x ble. 

¥3 [he study was large, furnished with mass- 
ive and antique simplicity; the floor was 
brown and bare save for a few rugs; the 
walls above the dark wainscot were pic- 
tureless and unornamented. At one end of 
the room. was a deep alcove fitted up with 
pook-shelves, and containing the whole of 
Mr. Urmson’s practical library—a somewhat 
remarkably small one for a literary man. 
The writing-table was the most modern 
piece of furniture in the study, large, con- 
venient, and kept in good order. The fire- 


lower floor of the house, was yet of ample 
extent ;.and a log of wood still glowed and 
flickered, lying athwart the brass-headed 
fire-dogs. A serene, ascetic, yet mellow and 
pleasant atmosphere pervaded the place, 
and Mr. Urmson himself, in his long sober- 
colored writing-gown, looked like an en- 
lightened and humanized acolyte. Since 
his wife’s death he had become more and 
more secluded in his habits, not as if repel- 
ling the world, for the essential kindliness 
which underlay his superficial manner of 
demure satire was never obscured, but as 
failing by mild degrees to find a certain sort 
of mystic sunshine there familiar to his 
youth. 

Garth, being seated, and his immediate 
anxiety appeased, allowed an odd humor of 
dullness to possess him. He leaned his el- 
bow on his knee, and his chin on his hand, 
and stolidly beheld the still-running sands 
of the old hour-glass which stood beside his 
father’s desk, its crystal sides uncracked by 
more than ninety years of use, though one 
of the four ebony columns of its frame had 
given way beneath the weight of the count- 
less hours that it had-stood to see. Mr. 
Urmson, quietly but keenly observing him, 
and mentally connecting his flushed and di- 
sheveled aspect with his stupid bearing and 
with the spirituous flavor of his breath, 
could hardly forbear suspecting the young 
man of inebriety. The suspicion, moreover, 
touched the fine corners of Mr. Urmson’s 
mouth with a subdued humorous smile, not 
that he looked upon drunkenness in the ab- 
stract as an object of amusement, but that 
the idea of such a man as Garth stumbling 
upon a vice so peculiarly unsuitable to him 
and so utterly incongruous with his normal 
prejudices and intentions had something 
pathetically ludicrous about it. Almost im- 
mediately, however, the smile passed away, 
for Mr. Urmson’s smiles of late years, though 
they came nearly as readily as of yore, and 
were no less pleasant than ever, were yet 
much shorter-lived than formerly, the sun- 
shine that called them into existence seem- 
ing inadequate to their long preservation. 
We can remember when they used to play 
thoughtfully about his clear face, subsiding 
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and silently brightening again for minutes, 
but now they appeared to share the infirm- 
ity attendant upon nearly seventy not alto- 
gether unshadowed years. Some old men 
smile chronically, with the vacant, sly hap- 
piness of idle senility; others suffer their 
features to stiffen into wrinkled and hoary 
harshness. Cuthbert Urmson’s spirit was 
too wholesome and too strong for either fee- 
ble alternative, but perhaps it had grown a 
trifle weary of its life-long burden of earth, 
and impatient of the labor of urging a clod- 
dish, incomplete response to the transcend- 


| ent inner movements. 
place, although smaller than those on the} 


After red sand enough to fill a thimble 
had flowed from the upper into the lower 
bulb of the primitive time-piece which Mr. 
Urmson preferred to any modern innova- 
tions, he said, tapping his chin with his fore- 
finger, and moving his foot forth and then 
back beneath the table, “You seem to be 
ripe for bed, old gentleman; we can talk to- 
morrow ; I only wanted to know w)o‘her 
you’d found your letter.” 

Garth passed his hand across his forehead, 
| as if brushing away troublesome cobwebs, 
| and paused, apparently for the purpose of 
| gathering his wits together before replying. 
“T should have come up at once if I’d known 
| you were awake,” he said. “The letter ig 
lost ; it was from Jack Selwyn.” 

“So I thought, from the envelope.” 

“The amount of it is,” continued Garth, 
rousing himself with another effort, “that 
Jack has found out something about the 
Tenterden money.” 

“Has he got it back ?” 

“What?—Oh, he knows who robbed 
them.” 

“Does he say who is the robber?” de- 
manded Mr. Urmson, in a tone low but ring- 
ing, and with a sudden gleam in his eyes. 

“No; but he knows, and says none but 
you and me must know he knows. He will 
be here in a few weeks. Some mystery or 
other. That is why I wanted to find the 
veil. If any one else were to— What did 
I say? I mean the letter. But it must 
have got dissolved at the dam.” 

“You have a smirch on your forehead, 
Garth,” observed Mr. Urmson, abruptly. 
“You'll find cold water and a sponge on the 
wash-stand—dip in!” The son, with an ab- 
sent, mechanical air, obeyed; and soon re- 
turned to the window-sill with his thick 
hair wet to blackness and clinging to his 
head in close curls, and his senses, as his fa- 
ther hoped, somewhat freshened. “I sup- 
pose,” resumed the latter, “Selwyn didn’t 
mean to exclude your uncle from the il- 
luminati. Have you spoken about it to 
him ?” 

Garth shogk his head. “There’s some- 
thing wrong between Jack and my uncle. 
Jack was disrespectful, probably. No, he 
said no one was to be told. I might have 
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told Miss Golightley, though, but that—it 
turns out to be of no consequence. She 
won’t need the money when she gets it.” 

Mr. Urmson arched his eyebrows inquir- 
ingly. 

“She is to marry my uncle,’ 
Garth, grimly. 

His father leaned back in his chair and 
held his chin musingly between his fore- 
finger and thumb. “They are engaged, 
then,” he murmured; and added, after a 
pause, with an arch lifting of the brows, 
“Why, I don’t see how Golightley could have 
done better. Whatis your objection? Shall 
no one marry except you ?” 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Garth, who now seem- 
ed really to be getting the better of his pre- 
occupation. “But she did it for Mrs. Ten- 
terden’s sake.” 

“Oh, then you imagine her to be not in 


’ 


explained 


love? Why, your uncle seems to me a very | 


fascinating as well as clever fellow: and 
highly educated young ladies like Miss Eli- 
nor are apt to admire men a good deal old- 
er than’themselves. I suppose, at any rate, 
there’s no doubt about his being in love 
with her?” 

“ Any body might love her.” 

“'To tell the truth, this surprises me a lit- 
tle; it had got into my head that if he were 
smitten by one person more than another, 
it was by Madge. And, Garth, if you are 
seriously opposed to this match, I am still 
inclined to think that you might stave it 
off by presenting him with Madge as a sub- 
stitute.” 

Garth remained sullenly silent to this 
suggestion ; but his father, seemingly deter- 
mined to prick him through his armor, con- 
tinued on in the same vein: 

“To be sure, there are difficulties in the 
way; in some respects it seems like a game 
at cross-purposes. Miss Elinor, by your no- 
tion, marries to enrich Mrs. Tenterden; and 
Golightley, as he tells me, owes his whole 
fortune to some lucky help that Mr. Ten- 
terden gave him at a critical moment. So 
he may be marrying from a sense of duty or 
gratitude too. Really, it looks as if they 
ought to be spoken to. There’s no telling 
what troublesome and absurd embarrass- 
ments an overgrown sense of duty may lead 
people into.” 

“H’m!” growled Garth, moving his head 
assentingly. 

“ But then,” proceeded Mr. Urmson, “ even 
supposing this sense of duty done away with, 
there remain further difficulties. ° Madge 
herself might object to being transferred ; 
or if she could be persuaded, the objection 
might possibly come from you. It’s a pity 


you can’t gird on sword and shield and set- | 


tle the matter, as your forefathers would 
have done, by hacking and thrusting. But 
in this age I fear there’s no hope of that 
kind of rescue.” 


“T have no hopes,” was Garth’s moudy pe. 
joinder. 

“ Besides,” added his father, following out 
his train of thought without heed of the jp. 
terruption, “if it were morally right to cy; 
off your uncle’s head or run him through 
the midriff, it would still be a rash and in. 
politic act. He hasn’t yet paid you for your 
picture, has he? and your very marriage 
seems to depend on his doing that.” " 

“Father, I have had a dream, and 4 
strange talk with Nikomis, and my head 
feels queerly. T’m in a bad humor, and | 
can’t pretend otherwise. If Uncle Golicht- 
ley pays me for my picture, I shall never 
paint again.” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Urmson; with a 
quiet look. 

“Madge doesn’t care for painting,” said 
the other, reddening. 

“What shall you do instead ?” 

“T don’t know. Be a farmer.” 

“Does Madge dislike painting so much 
as to like poverty better? If you go on as 
you have begun, painting would make you 
indefinitely richer than the luckiest farm- 
ing. Does she fully understand that ?” 

“Tt’s hard to tell what she really wants. 
I ought to be Julius Cesar and Creesus made 
into one. But farming ‘is my only alterna- 
tive.” 

Mr. Urmson leaned his thin cheek on his 
hand, and appeared to meditate. “TI don’t 
understand, from what you say, whether 
you give up art and culture for digging and 
planting to please yourself or her. If it’s a 
whim of hers, which you know to be unwise, 
might it not be advisable to say no to it?” 

“Tt is my whim,” said Garth, with some- 
thing of a savage effort, raising his face. 
“T thought you would have seen through 


| it, father.” ‘ 


“When you were a boy, I remember you 
used to be afraid of painting, or ashamed 
of it.” 

“Well, painting is ashamed of me now,” 
interrupted the young man, availing him- 
self of the opening for epigram. Mr. Urm- 
son looked up. 

“Oh! But let us see, old gentleman. If 


| you have compromised with your conscience 


for the sake of getting married a little soon- 
er, but intend by way of penance to give up 
what is, to say the least of it, your best 
means of livelihood, don’t you write your- 
self down’even more an ass than a sinner? 
Would not Madge rather wait than marry 
a poor stay-at-home farmer? You'll make 
a very poor farmer. I should think, by ¢ 
little waiting, you might in this case eat 
your cake and have it too.” 

“But that is not all—” began Garth, and 
broke off feverishly. 

“Ts it on your own account that you are 


| in haste ?” 


| 


Garth got to his feet, and stood, dark and 


M4 
g) 


GARTH. 


orim with suppressed excitement, beside the 


table. “Yes,” he said. “I’m not safe till 
she’s my wife. I must be chained down and 
locked in.” 

«When you were a boy— Here, do you 
remember this?” asked Mr. Urmson, open- 
ing a drawer of the table and taking there- 
from an ancient birchen rod, which he 
switched through the air once or twice, and 
then handed to his son. ‘When yeu were 
a boy, you once volunteered to thain down 
and lock in yourself. 
need a wife to do it for you.” 


Garth took the rod and examined it, as | 
though it were some great natural curios- | 
ity, turning it over and about, and slowly | 
It | 
recalled to him the past years of childish | 
passion and struggle and conquest, which | 


drawing it from one hand to the other. 


had seemed a fair promise of greater con- 
quests afterward. Yet what his father said 
was true: he was more manly then than 
But on the other hand, a whipping 


now. 


with a birch rod was a simple and palpable | 


matter, whereas the course of discipline or 
castigation to be observed in the present 
case was far from being so. 
incorrigible distinction,and difference both, 
betwixt childhood and puberty. 


Garth laid down the rod and looked at his 
father gloomily. 

“You have not told Madge of this? She 
might not relish the profession of jailer. 
But what particular enormity are you in 
danger of committing ?” 

“T haven’t told myself what,” returned 
Garth, grufily. 

“Why, I always took you for a pretty 
honest fellow. I had relied on you to help 
me out with the peroration of my history. 
But if you really mean to betray your art, 
and to marry a wife under false pretenses, 
without fairly giving yourself a reason—” 

“Father, there is more the matter than 
I am responsible for. Every way is the 
wrong way. I must take the way that 
wrongs myself rather than the way that 
wrongs other people. There’s no help; and 
I can’t laugh about it.” 

“No; the best help one man can give an- 
other is the opportunity to feel and use the 
strength that God puts into him. I have 
always tried to do that much for you, old 
gentleman. But methinks that must be a 
very ugly knot which has no loose end at 
all. Now we have always behaved to one 
another like decent Yankee gentlemen, who 
prefer letting their hearts be guessed to 
turning them inside out at once. However, 
once in a great while—not oftener, perhaps, 
than once in a lifetime—it is worth while 
to drop our points for a moment, and be a 
little unceremonious. Old boy, I used to 
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Now, it seems, you} 


There is an! 


It some- | 
times seems as if a human being’s enemies | 
multiplied out of all proportion to the de- | 
velopment of his power of fighting them. | 
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tell your mother—sometimes, when she ask- 
ed me very hard—that maybe you were not 
altogether a bad person. And, to be quite 
sandid, I don’t like to see you brought to 
your wits’ end (however far that may be) 
without wishing to lend you as many as I 
may happen to have to help you along 
with.” 

Garth’s face changed somewhat for the 
better at this beginning, and his father 
went on: 

“Well, as to this picture business, which 
| seems to have arisen on purpose to give you 
trouble, though it may not turn out so bad- 
ly—the only strictly honorable and healthy 
course seems to be to have your own way 
with it, come what will. And the first con- 
sequence would be to delay your marriage. 
I don’t take into consideration any possi- 
ble Providential interference, because that 
would be unpractical. Your marriage would 
be delayed, your uncle no doubt disappoint- 
ed, and Madge hurt and perhaps offended, 
the more because she knows it was in your 
power to fulfill your engagement, and would 
not be likely to appreciate at their full val- 
ue your reasons for not doing so. Still, so 
far as that goes, and in spite of appear- 
ances, you would have done right and not 
wrong both to yourself and others. And 
you would have the advantage of being 
able to paint on.” 
| “Yes, father; but that is only the be- 
| ginning.” 

Mr. Urmson here took his penknife from 
the tray of the inkstand and began to 
| whittle, in default of a better subject, the 
| shaft of a quill pen. He had a way (said 
| to be a trait of the Urmson race) of fixing 
his eyes steadfastly upon those of the per- 
son to whom he was speaking. Some peo- 
ple liked this sometimes; others did not; 
but few, perhaps, found it pleasant at all 
times. And Mr. Urmson, at the present 
juncture, anticipated having to touch upon 
delicate matters, and provided this means 
of keeping his eyes averted, and thus re- 
lieving, so far as might be, the listener’s 
embarrassment. 

“Tf I were some fathers,” said he, “I 
might tell you that a good end can not ex- 
cuse a wrong act; or if I were some others, 
that you were a fool to risk your happiness 
for a shadow, and still more to abandon 
your profession for having once disgraced 
it; and I might say all this as though it 
were an original discovery of my own. But 
since I left the birch rod in your keeping 
when you were a boy, I sha’n’t take the 
responsibility of this sort of metaphysical 
birching upon my shoulders now. But as 
an outsider, who may as such have his fac- 
ulties of perception and reflection in better 
working order than yours can be, I'll ask 
| you a few leading questions. You needu’t | 
| answer them to me, but you will to your- 
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self; and so I may help you indirectly to 
get some light thrown on this snarl. You 
were in Europe a long time; Madge is a 
beauty, but beauty does not wear so well 
through absence as some other qualities; it 
pays, in that way, for being so powerful at 
close quarters; and perhaps your absence, 
in spite of all you could do, taught you as 
much.” 

Garth gave a great sigh; but before he 
could say any thing, Mr. Urmson, smoothly 
paring off a long white strip from his quill, 
continued : 

“Tn that ease, I venture to take it for 
granted you would feel the more bound to 
keep your word to.her; and you would nat- 
urally, from a very proper feeling of self-re- 
proach, and also, perhaps, from a prudent 
distrust of your own strength, wish to keep 
it as soon as possible; and so it would be 
harder to forego the means your uncle offers 
you: and wrong would look uncommonly 
like a higher sort of right.” 

“You are making this too easy for me: I 
ought to say it myself,” interposed the cul- 
prit, with heaving and uneven utterance. 
But Mr. Urmson shook his head and smiled. 

“No; every man to what he can do best. 
These things should be said, because once a 
trouble is reduced to words, it is reduced to 
its least harmful terms too; and I say them, 
because I have a much readier gift of the 
gab than you, and don’t wish to sit here till 
breakfast-time seeing you stumble where I 
can run. As to making it easy for you, 
you'll find it hard enough, I doubt, to satis- 
fy your tenderest conscience before you are 
quit of it. I can see nothing easy about it, 
for my part. Well, now, old boy, I can im- 
agine another thing. You are much im- 
proved in the way of taste and judgment 
and cultivation generally by your experi- 
ence abroad; and it is fair to infer that you 
learned how to appreciate finer degrees of 
harmony and form than you could before 
you went away. You may have met with 
an incarnation of this loftier ideal, and felt 
drawn to it by what seemed the loftier part 
of your nature, although in opposition to 
commonplace morality. You may have 
thought that in giving it up you would be 
giving up all your better possibilities, and 
folding your talents in a napkin, And this 
would bring about rather a curious compli- 
cation. That ancient friend of yours, the 
old Adam, would not miss the opening to 
observe that if you really thought you ought 
not to accept that thousand pounds, here 
was something to console you for refusing 
it. You would remain unmarried another 
year or so, but meanwhile you would be en- 
titled to more freedom of thought and fan- 
ey than if you were a husband; and in a 
year or so what might not happen? In 
this case, you see, old Adam, though no 
doubt arguing for his own ends, would have 








the very truth and right to back him Which 
were your own best weapons against hin: 
and in my opinion you would be in a yery 
awkward fix. At all events a candid ob. 
server can not help admiring the skill 
ingenuity of old Adam.” 

“T seem to be made of glass,” muttereq 
Garth, leaning back against the window-si|] 
with his hands in his coat pockets, and gaz. 
ing awesomely at the pale, keen, gentle, firm. 
hearted old man. 

“You might have given me credit for 
seeing through something less transparent 
than glass,” rejoined the latter, who had 
now whittled away all the feathery half of 
his pen, and was beginning upon the quill 
proper. ‘However, the fact is that you 
gave me the key to my discoveries by say- 
ing, a few minutes ago, that every way 
seemed to be the wrong way. But I tell 
you again that I don’t see any smooth way 
out of this scrape ; you have got to catch it 
heavily one way or another. All I can do 
is to put your alternatives clearly before 
you. I have got you now so that you can 
neither marry without dishonoring your 
art, nor forbear to marry without seeming 
to court a dishonorable passion, which, nev- 
ertheless, seems to be your only opening to 
a higher life. And I don’t see any present 
use in going farther, old gentleman. Only 
I hope it may comfort you a little to re- 
member that I have been with you, at any 
rate, so far.” 

“T begin to know you at last—to know I 
know you, rather.” The young man stopped 
and hesitated; at last he said, ‘‘ There’s one 
thing I’d like to tell you—it seems a para- 
dox, though it’s as real and as dangerous— 
No, I'll keep that one thing to myself. Evy- 
ery thing else you have more than half 
beaten forme. Ill tackle that alone.” 

“And after a fellow bas done what he 
can,” remarked the other, “ Providence is 
not a bad thing as a background. Mean- 
while we must go to bed.” 

“T remember when mother died you met 
me before I knew about it, and talked 
quietly and cheerfully for half an hour un- 
til the others came in; and afterward I 
thought how plucky you had been, and I 
was ashamed to givein. It’s the same now. 
Most men are brave enough if they are so 
for themselves; but you think only of help- 
ing other people to be brave.” 

Mr. Urmson stood up in his long monastic 
gown and yawned. “Did you find Nikomis 
good company ?” he asked. 

“She said some strange things. Is she a 
daughter of the sachem, father? and does 
she mean to do us good or evil? She isa 
witch, I know.” 

“ Well, I have found her a very valuable 
acquaintance. She knows things I would 
be glad to know. I shall think just as 
highly of her whether as friend or enemy. 


and 
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[he worst thing. le ever knew hen to do was the easiest of lives with. the old beldame. 
letting you share her whiskey bottle. You) Year after year, year after year, this old 
have not been quite in your right mind, old | woman clung to life, holding it, as she did 
rentleman.” | whatever belonged to her, in a tenacious 
~ «Jt is not that,” said Garth, putting his| grip. Miss Ritter had fallen into her 
hand to his head. “I have been cold and} hands among other bequests of fate, and 
hot and topsy-turvy ever since my nap in| she clung to this useful and conscientious 
the woods. Maybe I’m in for a fever.” | step-daughter with a tenacity which could 
His father smiled archly, and felt the| not be named affection. Elizabeth had 
shaggy young man’s pulse with his pale,| grown used to the situation; long years 
sensitive fingers. ‘Now your tongue,” said| ago she had put off her wedding day to 
he. “Well, it’s proper enough that your) please this querulous and exacting invalid, 
spiritual struggles should have their pro-| whose sick days bade fair to outrun the sum 
‘ection in the body—if that will be of any | of ordinary well people’s lives. The lover 
comfort to you. You are not in a very de-} had grown weary of waiting, and had gone 
sirable condition, certainly ; and if you have | off and married another woman. She was 
a fever at all, you may make up your mind | well rid of him, people said; but she said 
for a pretty severe one. However, you shall | nothing. . She was not naturally a martyr, 
have nurses enough, and homeopathic med- | and did not, by any means, desire to enact 
icines.” that réle for the gratification of on-lookers. 
“Is nothing the matter with you, your-| Probably she had her thoughts about it. 
self?” demanded Garth, turning about andj} In the years that followed she had abun- 
facing his father at the door. ‘Every body | dant time for regret, if she felt any. The 
has been saying lately that you were look- | old step-dame lived yet, feeble and acrid as 
ing ill; and Nikomis said—” ever. Miss Ritter was no longer young. 
“What? her opinion is always worth} She had grown positive, and a little abrupt, 
hearing.” | perhaps, in her ways. She took thrifty care 
“She said you wouldn’t live another} of her farm and garden, was stately and 
year,” said Garth, intending to speak it! self-possessed, asking no one’s sympathy, 
lightly, but ending up with ignominious so-| and owning allegiance to the old mother 
lemnity. as dutifully as ever. There had been no 
Mr. Urmson laughed in his quiet, inward | change in her life; the arrangement of it 
way. “After all,I see, Nikomis is but mor-| and the system of it were as orderly as 
tal,and a woman. I have not speculated | clock-work, and the old woman went on 
is to the day of my departure, but I hope | living as if she were a regular part of the 
to live as long as is good for me, and to die | machinery, wound up every morning to have 
to some good purpose. Good-night, my good | her cap straightened, her coffee brought, 
old Simei and her tongue sharpened to scold for the 

_ ~ | rest of the day. 
rm ae J | One morning Miss Ritter woke up. The 
MISS RITTER’S HUSBAND. | duties had vanished ; there was ms empty 
T was no light thing, you may be sure, | chair, a vacant room in the house, and no 
when Miss Ritter resolved to be ersews rasping voice demanded irritably her imme- 

| 





ried. When Miss Ritter “made up her| diate attention. The sod had been planted 
mind,” the process was not apt to end in| over that rigorous duty, if duty it were, 
that windy sort of mental exercise which | the funeral was over, and Miss Ritter’s life 
some women go through twenty times a was empty of a purpose. 
day, dignifying each change by that title. | “I must have a change,” said Miss Ritter, 
Though by no means one of those self-| looking at herself in the glass. “Ishall be 
devoted and self-abnegating souls we some- | an old woman myself if I wait much longer. 
times hear about, Miss Ritter’s resolutions| Wait? Ah! there I caught myself. Ishall 
had cost her something in her time, and she| begin to fancy I was only waiting for the 
had certain set notions of her own which | old woman’s death: that would just be no 
many people thought would bave been none | better than downright murder. [ve been 
the worse for a little pruning, if the knife | getting morbid all these years. Ill get out 
had been applied when she was younger. of this for a little—-take a trip somewhere 
Why, bless your life, there she had lived} and get some new ideas in my head.” 
year after year, shut up with that crabbed| It was a summer morning, blithe and 
and rheumatic old step-mother of hers, and} beautiful, with odor of clover blossoms and 
letting her own young life go by as a thing| wild rose scenting the air. Miss Ritter 
‘of no account, while she answered the beck | threw up her sash and took a long look out 
and nod of a wearisome old woman who| at the spreading fields. The grass waved, 
would long ago have been in a better world | the corn fields shook their long leaves in the 
if a vinegarish temper hadn’t preserved her | breeze, birds twittered and trilled in hedge 
in this. So gossip said, and whispered that | and tree, and beyond, a hazy gleam of the 
in her younger days Miss Ritter hadn’t led | river showed a white sail here and there 
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turning out to the early sunlight. Every 
thing was doing something or going some- 
where, even the clouds were drifting. “I 


must have a change,” said Miss Ritter. | 


“Why, here I’ve been talking about it this 


ten years, till the talk itself has grown gray, | 
and the change hasn’t come yet. Well, Z’ll | 


make the change this time myself. I might 
go to—to Florida, or to Europe, if I chose.” 

But here there was a pause—a long and 
thoughtful one. She had been so long shut 
up from the world, so remote, so dainty, so 
cleanly apart from contact with the com- 
mon herd, how was she likely to endure 
being elbowed and thrust aside and pushed 
to and fro among a crowd of under-bred, 


thoughtless people, who cared no more for | 
the personality of Miss Elizabeth Ritter | 


than they would for the name on her 


baggage? This subject required reflection. | 


Baggage: yes, that was to be thought of. 
In her own domain Miss Ritter was king, 
but how if she had to inquire her way, to 
keep on the look-out against imposition, and 
to shriek after the porter making off with 
her luggage to the wrong hotel ? 

Should she, or could she, get some one 
to go with her? That might do, perhaps. 
A presentable, well-to-do man might make 
things easier for her. There was Farmer 
Brundage, a bustling and thrifty personage, 
who had seen a good deal of life ; she might 
ask him, if he was not too busy looking 
after his crops. And then there was young 
Mr. Pink, the village apothecary, as neat 
and dapper as need be, with not too much 
on his mind. Would he look after the bag- 
gage? Or there was Parson Crummey, a 
well-bred man, who had no objection to 
taking long journeys, acting as delegate 
to innumerable conventions, and honorary 


— 


and neighborly chat—“ you see, I want you 
to come over and look after things, and keep 
an eye to the place after I leave.” 

“ Leave!” echoed Mrs. Granger. 
ye beant going to leave ?” 

“And why not?” queried Miss Ritter. 
curtly. The change having been resolved 
upon, she had an objection to being regarded 
as a fixture, like the elm near the court- 
| house or the village mile-stone. “And why 
| not ?” ; 

Mrs. Granger was taken all aback, as she 
afterward declared, by the sudden sharp- 
ness of the question. Miss Ritter, whom 
she had known for “nigh upon forty year,” 
living in the same place and going the same 
round—Miss Ritter seemed getting tran- 
sient and vision-like. What was the world 
coming to? Mrs. Granger took out her 

snuff-box, tapped the lid, and refreshed her- 
| self with a pinch. 

“Ye beant getting married, be ye?” Mrs. 
Granger paused, startled at the audacity of 
this idea, which had come up unwarily out 
of the snuff-box. She smoothed her apron 
and settled her cap strings. 

“T talk of it,” was the quiet answer. 

“Laws!” cried Mrs. Granger, quite con- 
founded, and glancing up at the flushed 

face of her visitor. “That is—no—excuse 
| me, ma’am—we’d mostly settled there’s none 
| in these parts good enough for ye.” 
| “Dm going abroad, you know.” 
| Ah, then it was probably some prince in 
| disguise who was wooing this woman, who, 
| though no longer young, was so bright and 
| handsome as she stood smiling and flushing 
|in the doorway. There was nobody in these 
| parts good enough for her, to be sure. 

“T thought it might be Farmer Brun- 
| dage,” said Mother Granger, warily. “But, 


“Sure 


member of uncounted committees ; he would | bless my heart, miss, ye’ve got along so far 
do very well, if—if—ah! if he did not bore | without ’em, I’'d advise ye to have naught 
her to death with theological disquisitions | to do with no male critter, whoe’er they be. 


on subjects that ought long since to have 
been settled by schoolmen who had given 
their whole time to such things. Miss 
Ritter wanted recreation, not information. 
She shook hor head and sighed as the long 
list of eligible candidates dwindled away. 

“There’s no one—no one else,” she said: 
“unless it was Deacon Uhland, poor man. 
A trip might really do him good; but then 
he’s so dreamy he’d never look after the 
baggage.” 

Miss Ritter rose abruptly, a sudden 
thought growing up to full stature that 
needed room for its development. ‘“ There’s 
only one way out of it. I must get a hus- 
band !” 

*Miss Ritter went over that afternoon to 
visit her neighbor, Mother Granger, who had 
a little cottage on the grounds, and eked 
out a living as general nurse, assistant, and 
village newspaper. 

“You see,” said Miss Ritter, after a long 


| Why, ma’am, when my old man was alive— 
Heaven rest his soul !—I hadn’t a minute’s 
peace ’twixt cleaning up and cleaning down 
and picking up after him right and left. 
I'd ne’er a chance to tidy myself, what with 
the baking and brewing, and ne’er a chance 
of saving an honest penny, what with the 
pipes and beer, year in and year out.” 

Mother Granger wiped her spectacles and 
resumed, compassionately, 

“Of course, miss, I know they can’t do 
without the like o’ them trash, and what- 
ever they’ll do in heaven without ’em passes 
me, but doubtless there’ll be a way pro- 
vided. They’re a poor sort o’ helpless crit- 
ters, men is.” 

“Well,” interrupted Miss Ritter, “if I 
take a trip, you know, I'll need some one to 
look after the baggage.” 

“There’s ne’er a one in the place good 
enough for ye!” said the old woman, glan- 
cing with approval at the tall, supple form 
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snd bright eyes of her visitor, as the latter| “Ofsuch is the kingdom of heaven,’ 


took her departure. ‘May he be the right 
one, whoe’er he be, that ye fetch into it!” 
Ne’er a one good enough for her! That 
was what Miss Ritter pondered as she 
went her way over the sunny fields with a 
thoughtful and lingering step. Her black 
dress was very neat and trim, her cheeks 
had a color in them yet, and she wore a 


crimson rose in herhair. The elected prince, 


whoever he might be, need not be ashamed 
of his princess. 
There was Farmer Brundage, the wealthy 


widower; he came up again persistently, as | 


a well-to-do man had a right to do. He 
might leave his crops just for once, after all, 
with the prospect of joining his thrifty 
acres With hers. A respectable man, with 
a good figure and a pair of bright blue eyes. 
Miss Ritter did not like blue eyes. “ But 
then you can’t have every thing,” said Miss 
Ritter. “I must have a presentable man, 
and a man of affairs, of course.” 

Passing through her garden gate, Miss 
Ricter paused and looked about among her 
flower beds, well kept and blooming like 
herself. The weedless and pebbled walks, 


the tidy borders, were pleasant to look upon, 
for the mistress of this garden tolerated no 
defect, no overhanging stems, no overgrow- 
ing bushes, no careless, chance-sown snatch 
of greenness and blossom. 

Only her rare yellow roses flowered out 
in glittering abundance this year without 


help or hinderance of the pruning-knife. 

As she stood there breathing in their 
odor and lifting a lustrous flower here and 
there with careful hand, she saw Deacon 
Uhland wandering down the road, as was 
his custom of an afternoon, with a group 
of barefoot children hovering about him. 
They stood still near the gate, looking in 
at the gay garden, the shining roses, the 
tall and stately lady with the crimson flower 
in her hair. 

The sight was no new one to Miss Ritter. 
The good deacon was known in the neigh- 
borhood as being no one’s enemy but his 
own. All the poor folk had found this out, 
and all the poor folk’s children; they helped 
to straiten his scanty income, to divide his 
scanty dinner, and to keep him in that seedy 
suit that was almost out at elbows. 

A queer little smile came over Miss Rit- 
ter’s face as she glanced at this figure lean- 
ing over her gate, shabby, thriftless, never 
having seen better days, and never, it ap- 
peared, likely to see any. 

Susy as ever, eh, deacon ?” she said, nod- 
ding to him over her garden splendors. 

“T thought,” said the deacon, humbly, 
“Td just give my little friends a glimpse 
of your beautiful flowers.” 

“All right,” said Miss Ritter, cheerfully, 
trimming her rose-bushes, “ so long as they 
don’t touch any thing.” 


| 


’ said 
the deacon, rather irrelevantly, looking 
about at his ragged little friends. (What a 
stoop he had in his shoulders!) Miss Ritter 
laughed and shrugged hers deprecatingly. 
Of such was the kingdom of heaven! The 
idea struck her in a comical light. She had 
hoped for a cleaner and more orderly heaven 
altogether. 

The brown little elfins looked up at her 
shyly from under their ragged straw hats, 
hanging back and clinging to the skirts of 
the deacon’s old coat. 

“This little one,” said the deacon, turning 
up the sallow face of a little gypsy whose 
tangle of curls had no covering whatever— 
“this little thing hasn’t had a breath of 
air before for a month. And they’re dying 
off up there at the Plympton Foundlings by 
the dozen. I’ve made arrangements to take 
’em out—such of ’em as are able to walk— 
two days in a week, and mayhap I'll pick 
up a wagon somewhere and take the rest 
of them out for a drive.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Ritter, good-naturedly, 
“don’t bring too many of them over this 
way, for Mother Granger ’ll show them no 
mercy when I’m gone. And speaking of 
that, they may as well have some of the 
flowers, after all.” 

She stretched forth her hand and gather- 
ed a great cluster of her superb, her price- 
less, roses, and graciously passed them over 
the gate to the astonished little ones, whose 
eager arms were outstretched to receive this 
unexpected guerdon. Such generosity had 
never been known from the owner of this 
abounding garden before. It seemed to 
mark with a golden period this fact, that 
she was going away. 

The deacon stood bewildered and silent. 
He had heard Miss Ritter talk of leaving 
often enough before, but this—this unprec- 
edented act of generosity seemed like an 
illustration to a page of doubtful meaning. 
She had disposed of the old place, likely ; she 
was weary of the old associations; she was 
really going away. That was it. He took 
off his hat and wiped his forehead with his 
old red silk handkerchief. Miss Ritter look- 
ed very bright and positive as she stood in 
the shadow of the great gateway elm, ripples 
of light and shade flitting over her shining 
hair, her crimson rose, and her bright eyes. 
There was nothing visionary or intangible 
or changeful about her. 

“When she’s once sot her mind to a thing, 
my word for’t, nothing on airth can bend 
her,” was Mother Granger’s brief summing 
up of the character of her neighbor. 

Perhaps it was the contrast with his own 
weakness, indecision, and aspen-like gentle- 
ness that made the deacon sigh as he put 
up his faded bandana. 

“Do I understand you to say that you’re 
about leaving the place?” he said, slowly. 
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“Yes, temporarily. 
on hand.” 

The deacon breathed more freely. Like | 
other wind-blown and trifling people, he | 
liked to find no change in established land- | 


marks. ‘Ty reckon,” said he, with a shy | 
smile, a light rising of color on his high | 


cheek-bones—“ that is, I hes ard—” 
“Heard what ?” 
“ Well, I heard Farmer Brundage say— 


it?” interrupted the lady, coquettishly. 
“T reckon he ought to know every thing,” 
was the humble rejoinder. 


I’ve a little journey | Granger in Met Guiles, and put the 
| Stitch in her 


sewing. There was a Be 
packing to be done, that was all. Toy ard 
evening she wandered out among her flow 

beds to do a little thinking; this haa “yt er 
her only place of refuge during the ola 


lady’s life, as I have intimated, and the 


| habit of doing her planning and thinki; 


| was full of twilight and odor, and see; 
“What does Farmer Brundage know about | to send forth a greeting as she came. 


“Well, well, deacon,” said Miss Ritter, en- | 


couragingly, “I’ve needed a little change 
this long time, you know, and I’m going to 
have it now, that’s all.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said the deacon. 
“T should like to go abroad myself, I some- 


| used to this place 


there had grown upon her. The garden 


hed 
A tear stood in the lady’s eye. “Iam go 
;’ she said. “I wonder if 
I shall find any prettier place any where?” 
Pacing thoughtfully to and fro, she glanced 


| at times out upon the winding road. She 


times think—should like to examine the | 


hospital system of Europe, and compare it 
with 

Miss Ritter interrupted him with a gay 
burst of laughter. His idea of recreation 
was certainly amusing. 

She was still smiling as, leaning over her 


was so used to have the deacon stop at this 
hour for a chat over the gate, that she quite 
missed him when the hour passed and he 
did not appear. 

“But,” said Miss Ritter to herself, s} 


| ly, “perhaps my husband mightn’t like it, 


| Well, 


wel!! I wonder how it will be to 
have some one always alongside of me—and 


| jealous too, maybe!” 


garden gate, she looked after him as he pass- | 


ed down the road with the children at his 
heels—a tall man, with a shabby coat and a 
stoop in his shoulders ; a man who had nev- 
er got ahead in the world, and who never 
tried to; a many-sided, indefinite sort of 
man, i 
tive and clear-cut nature; a man who had 
proved himself in all the active concerns of 
life a visionary and impractical fellow. Miss 
Ritter shook her head as she watched. 

Of all things in the world, she loved to 
see people orderly, well to do, and taking 
some comfort of life. She hated to have 
other people’s short-comings and mishaps 
thrust under her very eyes. Whose fault 
was it if those paupers and their children 
were miserable and lazy and unclean? 
Why, of just such folks as the deacon, with 
their mistaken sympathies and philanthro- 
py. She turned to her roses and carnations 
again as the shambling figure disappeared 
from sight—roses and carnations, at least, 
fulfilled their part in life, and did it in a 
most unobjectionable manner. Ten sum- 
mers’ inhaling of their fragrance, when the 
invalid within was most unbearable, had 
convinced her of this. 


The next day Miss Ritter saw the deacon 


drive past with a wagon-load of children; | 


he nodded his head to her as he passed, and 
whipped up the old horse with a flourish. 
“There he is, carrying sickness about the 
whole country,” said Miss Ritter, savagely, 
actually snipping a breadth of the traveling- | 
dress she was busily making. 
The week passed, and she had nearly 


| his advent. 
sharp contrast with her own posi- 


Would it be Farmer Brundage? She 
shook her head. ‘“ My husband’s abroad.” 
she said, smiling. “Ofcourse he will return 
with me!” She had grown so used to the 
society of her ideal husband by this time 
that she quite knew all his tastes, and had 
great pleasure in making preparations for 
A great writing-desk in a sun- 
ny room off the hall was dusted up for his 
especial use—he was a man of affairs, and 
would need a place for his papers. A com- 
fortable arm-chair and a footstool had been 


| covered afresh by her own skillful hands 


he would need a good place to rest in after 
his business was over. There was a shelf 
for his books, a rack for his fishing rods, 
and an old gun belonging to Miss Ritter’s 
father graced the far corner—he might be 
something of a sportsman. 

It was all very cozy. “T’ll just show that 
to the deacon when he comes along,” said 
Miss Ritter. 

But the deacon did not come along. Day 
after day passed, and no shabby coat or 
ragged group of children dimmed the splen- 


| dor of her front gate. 


“He’s so taken up with his own ideas, he 
can’t give a thought to any one else,” said 
the lady. “Tl venture he’s got the small- 
pox down among those scalawag children.” 

Farmer Brundage stopped one day on his 
way from market. He was full of news 
and politics, as was usual with him on mar- 
ket-day. His eyes were blithely blue, as 
they generally were when he had been turn- 
ing an honest penny; and he was filled to 
the brim with the hard times, specie pay- 
ment, and the coming bankruptcy of the 
nation. We were impoverishing ourselves 


completed the preparations for her journey, | through an inefficient government and 


arranged about the farm, instructed Mother | pauper population. A man of affairs, a man 









of weight in the community, his opinions 
must be listened to respectfully. 

Miss Ritter listened respectfully. 

“A starving, thriftless, pauper set,” said 
the farmer, bringing down his own substan- 
tial fist to clinch the argument, “ good for | 
nothing but to squander charity funds, and 
bring diseases into the country for better 
folks—or at least them that ought to be 
better folk—to die of. There’s that poor 
Deacon Uhland, now; he might have turn- 
ed out something if it hadn’t been for that 
hobby of his’n, and now he’s—” 

“ Where ?” queried Miss Ritter. 

“Where is he?’ echoed the farmer. 
“Where, to be sure, but down with the 
fever at the Plympton ; and there’s an end, 
I take it, of his helping vagrants and pau- 
pers. Not a cent left to bless himself. 
Every thing in his hands wasted on those 
idle beggars, and ending by dying a pauper 
himself !” 

The farmer was full of his subject; he 
straightened himself up, adjusted his cra- 
vat, and snapped his long whip in a way 
that made his horses prick up their ears; 
there was evidently more of the same sort 
coming. 

Miss Ritter listened ; the red rose in her 
hair glittered. “A man of so little sense,” 
she observed, gravely, “ought to be looked 
after by his neighbors, perhaps.” 


There was a monotony of sickness about 
the Plympton Hospital; sickness had been 
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so systematized, labeled, analyzed, and made | 
market of that Plympton would not have | 
been taken by surprise if the plague had | 
looked in. People died and were buried in 
pretty much the same sort of way every 
day: it cost so much a head to look after 
them, and so much a head to.buy them a| 
coffin. The nurses had grown monotonous- 
ly used to their labors, and the doctors mo- 
notonously used to losing their patients. 

It was quite a variation in the usual rou- 
tine of things to see a lady enter the place ; 
for Plympton was too old an establishment, 
too much a part of the changeless order | 
of things, to be in the line of fashionable | 
charity. 

And so it was no wonder that, as Miss 
Ritter walked the length of the long, bare- 


looking room and approached the deacon’s | 
bed (one of a row of hard-looking beds), the | 


nurse (one of a row of hard-looking nurses) 
looked up and grimly smiled. 


said, graciously, “nor nobody.” 


“Oh yes, I do,” said the deacon, opening | 


his eyes. He stretched out his hand feebly 
to greet his visitor, but on second thoughts 
drew it back. 

“Ye’d better be careful, ma’am,” was the 
nurse’s caution, “if ye beant used to it.” 


“Tt’s not a bit catching,” said Miss Rit-| 


rae 
ove 


ter—“ not one bit. And I’ve come to take 
you away.” 

“ Away ?” echoed the invalid, dreamily. 
“T thought you was going away, my friend.” 

“T am,” was the prompt reply, “ but not 
to-day; not till I’ve taken you up to my 
house first and cured you.” 

The sick man lay back on his pillows, 
silent; he seemed exhausted, too much so 
to feel gratitude. 

“Will he be willing ?” was at length his 
faint query. 

Miss Ritter laughed and blushed. “He 
hasn’t come yet. And meantime you can 
have his place, you know; it’s all ready.” 

So one sunshiny day the poor deacon, 
watched timorously afar off by half a dozen 
children, wondering what had befallen their 
old friend, was wheeled through the trim 
gravel-walks of Miss Ritter’s garden, and 
actually deposited in her best bed beneath 
her most radiant patchwork quilt. 

“Laws, ma’am,” said Mother Granger, 
who superintended the removal, “ who'd ’a 
thought of the Lord’s looking out so well for 
one who looked out for himself so badly !” 

A fortnight passed. The deacon began to 
sit up and look about him. He was propped 
in the great arm-chair in the sunny window, 
with the great writing-desk beside him and 
the gay footstool under his feet. 

Emaciated, shadow-like, but quite free 
from his fever, the deacon resigned himself 
to the luxury of convalescence. “ How cozy 
and pleasant it is here !” he said, sipping his 
tea and tasting his buttered toast. 

He looked out of the window at the honey- 
suckle shading the piazza, at the pebbled 
walk, the quiet, odorous garden. 

“Poor little things! I wonder how they 
get on,” he thought, remembering his little 
friends whom no luxuries surrounded. Ah, 
well, how pleasant all this would be for the 
comfortable, well-to-do man who was coming 
to reign there presently! The good things 
of this world drifted naturally to those 
whose coffers were full. He was but a poor 
waif himself—a poor, useless, lonely waif, 
and a failure even in that capacity. He 
couldn’t dig; he couldn’t beg—a pauper 
more impoverished than the poorest on 
whom he had wasted his heritage. A great 
tear stole down the deacon’s cheeks, the rare 
tribute to self-pity and weakness. 

He never envied any one, this good man; 


| but did he deserve so much less than other 
| men—than this man, for instance, who was 
“He don’t know nothing, ma’am,” she | 


coming to marry Miss Ritter ? 

Miss Ritter looked up from the round ta- 
ble where she was taking supper. “ Are 
you comfortable?” she asked. “‘ Do you find 
the chair easy ?” 

“Very,” was the honest reply, his eye 
glancing with approval over the bright 
damask which covered his luxurious rest- 
ing-place. He smoothed it down with his 
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thin fingers. It was pleasant and soft to 
the touch. “I was thinking,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly—“I was just—just thinking how 
erateful all this would be to the—the— 
the—” 

“The who? 

“ The—person that’s coming,” stammered 
the deacon, taken off his guard. 

“J got it ready for my husband,” was the 
quiet reply. “It’s best to have every thing 
ready, you know, so that things can go on 
without any fuss. At my time of life people 
have a little common-sense, I trust.” 

“ But,” said the invalid, uneasily, a linger- 
ing tinge of his late fever flushing the high 
cheek-bones of his thin and haggard face, “I 


have no words to speak my gratitude for | 
your kindness to me, no, not one word; but | 
it strikes me—it is—it is quite possible he | 


might not like it. I should be sorry to be 
the means of—” 

“Like what ?” queried Miss Ritter, stern- 
ly, taking no note of the apologetic clause 
of the sentence. 

“Like it that I should occupy his place,” 
the deacon answered, humbly. 

“ He hasn’t yet begun to rule my house- 
hold, or to stipulate in regard to my friends,” 
was the quick reply, as Miss Ritter’s eyes 
flashed out upon the ideal husband in a way 
to make him shiver in his shoes. 

Then she smiled, blushed, and the quarrel 
between herself and the coming man was 
over. 

A group of children came wandering down 
the road, their little bare feet twinkling in 
the sunset. They hovered a moment out- 
side the gate, looking in at their old friend 


sitting there at the window. Then the eld- | 


est, doubtfully, timorously as a cherub might 
enter paradise, lifted the latch of the gar- 
den gate and came up the path. In his 
hands he held a basket of strawberries cov- 
ered with fresh green leaves. Timidly he 
approached and deposited the offering on 
the window-sill, then, as if scared at his own 
temerity, fled down the walk and joined the 
group awaiting him outside. The deacon 
smiled and nodded to them, his face lighting 
up radiantly. The children at least were 
his friends. 

Quite proudly he handed over the bright 
berries to Miss Ritter, who sat silently ob- 
servant of the scene. He looked at her as 
he did so. Her face was very serene and 
quiet.just now. How pleasant she was to 
look upon in this mood! What a luxury it 
would be for her husband to sit in this arm- 
chair and contemplate her, her shining hair, 
her shapely hands, the crimson rose in her 
braids! Only to see her of rare evenings at 
her garden gate had been a joy to him for 
s0 many years. It would be so no more. 

“When he comes,” said the deacon, inad- 
vertently continuing his thought aloud. 

“Make yourself easy till he does come,” 


said the lady, turning the strawberries into 
a glass dish. 

“Nay, nay, Elizabeth,” said the deacon 
all that had been manly in him, all that had 
been youth and selfhood in him, flaming up 
for one brief moment, as he rose to his feet 
and stretched his hand out tremblingly fo 
his old stick, which stood in the corner— 
“nay, Elizabeth, it seems to me that I had 
better go. Oh, I am not fit to be in your 
presence, so poor, so weak, so weather-worn! 
I thank you, I bless you—but, oh, my frie 
could I subsist on his bounty ?” 

Miss Ritter’s eyes gleamed with a strange 
rare light at that moment. She put out her 
| hand with a gentle authority, pressing the 
invalid back into his chair. 

“You can not walk a step, you know,” 
said she, emphatically, “and you are driving 
yourself ill with a shadow.” 

Whose shadow? Had he not had to do 
with shadows all his lifelong? He sank back 
subdued among the luxurious cushions. Ah, 
he was very weak—very ill. But presently 
| he should be stronger; presently he should 
| go his way, blessing her from his heart of 
| hearts, but troubling her no more. Yes, 
| presently he would be walking down that 
| pebbled path and inhaling the odor of her 
| blossoming garden for the last time. And 

in the coming years, when he should see her 
face no more, he would pray all peace and 
| gladness and love might be hers, though 
shew to be for him. His eye moved, as he 
| thought this, to the garden gate, over which 
| he had so often chatted with her of an even- 
ing. There at the gate stood Farmer Brun- 
| dage, with his sleek team; he had brought 
|a great basket of fresh vegetables for Miss 
Ritter. The farmer did not woo with an 
empty hand: the best products of his fertile 
fields were laid at the feet of his divinity. 
He was looking his best this afternoon—tall 
and strong and self-confident. He sprang 
from the wagon, shaking his long whip at 
the children still hovering in the road. 
Though he had no special dislike for chil- 
dren, he objected to these on principle, as 
being the product of a disordered and mis- 
taken state of things altogether. And the 
deacon rendered him tribute as he looked. 
Only such a man, lordly, and lord of abun- 
dance—a man to whom the world gave place 
—only such a man was fit to mate with Miss 
Ritter. 

It seemed to him a picture in a dream, as 
he lay back and looked without. So weak, 
so poor, in this hour of renunciation, he felt 
| himself of another clay than this hale and 
prosperous wooer. How naked his life had 
been! how poor and flavorless and empty 
of result! Perhaps there was work for him 
yet in the world; perhaps some poorer and 
sadder than he might yet be helped by his 
| sacrifice and sorrow. He prayed so, But 
|as he looked out dreamily, yielding up all 
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things, he said, or rather these words seem- 
ed to wander from his lips unwarily, as 
in a dream, “I too have loved you, Eliza- 
peth.” 

Then the scene faded. The farmer van- 
ished. Faint, yet listening, the deacon heard 
the rumble of wagon wheels dying in the 
distance. He heard a bird trill up a late, 
sweet song somewhere among the roses; he 
saw Miss Ritter standing at his side in the 
twilight, her face like the face of one who 
has had a revelation. Her cool, soft hand 
was upon his shoulder; her inspiring voice 
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was in his ear. The hour of farewell was 
over. 

And thus it was that the deacon accepted 
his fate, and became what the children ever 
afterward called him, “ Miss Ritter’s hus- 
band.” 

“Law!” said Mother Granger, when she 
heard the news, “I always said there wa’n’t 
nobody in the place good enough for her, 
and I wa’n’t fur wrong, for the deacon’s just 
nobody at all. And now she'll have to look 
arter her own baggage forever—and his’n 
into the bargain.” 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 

HE next moment Fanny bounced into 

the room, and started a little at the 
picture of the pair ready to receive her ; 
she did not wait to be taken to task, but 
proceeded to avert censure by volubility 
and self-praise. ‘“ Aunt, 1 went down to 
the river, where I left them, and looked all 
along it, and they were notin sight. Then 
[ went to the cathedral, because that seem- 
ed the next likeliest place. Oh,I have had 
such a race!” 

“Why did you come back before you had 
found them ?”’ 

“Aunt, it was going to rain; and it is 
raining now, hard.” 

“ She does not mind that.” 

“Zoe? Oh, she has got nothing on!” 

“Bless me!” cried Vizard. ‘‘ Godiva re- 
diviva.”’ 

“ Now, Harrington, don’t: of course I mean 
nothing to spoil; only her purple alpaca, 
and that is two years old. But my blue 
silk, I can’t afford to ruin it. Nobody would 
give me another, J know.” 

“What a heartless world!” said Vizard, 
dryly. 

“Tt is past a jest, the whole thing,” ob- 
jected Miss Maitland: “and now we are 
together, please tell me, if you can, either 
of you, who is this man? What are his 
means? I know the Peerage, the Baronet- 
age, and the Landed Gentry, but not Severne. 
That is a river, not a family.” 

“Oh,” said Vizard, “family names taken 
from rivers are never parvenues. But we 
can’t all be down in Burke. Ned is of a 
good stock, the old English yeoman, the 
country’s pride.” 

“Yeoman?” said the Maitland, with sov- 
ereign contempt. 

Vizard resisted. “Is this the place to 
sneer at an English yeoman, where you see 
an unprincely prince living by a gambling 
table? What says the old stave? 


““* A German prince, a marquis of France, 
And a laird o’ the North Countrie; 
A yeoman o’ Kent, with his yearly rent, 
Would ding ’em out, all three.’” 





“Then,” said Misander, with a good deal 
of malicious intent, “you are quite sure 
your yeoman is not a—pauper—an adven- 
turer—” 

“ Positive.” 

“ And a gambler ?” 

“No, I am not at all sure of that. But 
nobody is all-wise. I am not, for one. He 
is a fine fellow; as good as gold; as true as 
steel. Always polite, always genial; and 
never speaks ill of any of you behind your 
backs.” 

Miss Maitland bridled at that. “ What 
I have said is not out of dislike to the young 
man. I am warning a brother to take a 
little more care of his sister, that is all. 
However, after your sneer, I shall say no 
more behind Mr. Severne’s back, but to his 
face—that is, if we ever see his face again, 
or Zoe’s either.” 

“Oh, aunt!” said Fanny, reproachfully. 
“Tt is only the rain. La, poor things, they 
will be wet to the skin. Just see how it is 
pouring!” 

“That it is: and let me tell you there is 
nothing so dangerous as a téte-d-téte in the 
rain.” 

“A thunder-storm is worse, aunt,” said 
Fanny, eagerly, “ because then she is fright- 
ened to death, and clings to him—if he is 
nice.” 

Having galloped into this revelation 
through speaking first and thinking after- 
ward, Fanny pulled up short the moment 
the words were out, and turned red, and 
looked askant, under her pale lashes, at 
Vizard. Observin, several twinkles in his 
eyes, she got up hastily, and said she really 
must go and dry her gown. 

“Yes,” said Miss Maitland, “come into 
my room, dear.” 

Fanny complied, with a rueful face, not 
doubting that the public “dear” was to get 
it rather hot in private. 

Her uneasiness was not lessened when the 
old maid said to her, grimly, “ Now sit you 
down there, and never mind your dress.” 

However, it came rather mildly, after all. 
“Fanny, you are not a bad girl, and you 
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have shown you were sorry; so I am not go- | 
ing to be hard on you; only you must be a 


good girl now, and help me to undo the 
mischief, and then I will forgive you.’ 

“ Aunt,” said Fanny, piteously, “I am old- 
er than she is, and I know I have done rath- 
er wrong, and I won’t do it any more; but 
pray, pray, don’t ask me to be unkind to her 
to-day: it is Brooch-day.” 

Miss Maitland only stared at this obscure 
announcement; so Fanny had to explain 
that Zoe and she had tiffed and made it up, 
and Zoe had given hera brooch. Hereupon 
she went for it, and both ladies forgot the 
topic they were on, and every other, to ex- 
amine the brooch. 

“ Aunt,” said Fanny, handling the brooch, 
and eying it, “you were a poor girl, like me, 
before grandpapa left you the money, and 
you know it is just as well to have a tiff 
now and then with a rich one, because, 
when you kiss and make it up, you always 
get some Reconciliation Thing or other.” 

Miss Maitland dived into the past and 
nodded approval. 

Thus encouraged, Fanny proceeded to 
more modern rules. She let Miss Maitland 
know it was always understood at her school 
that on these occasions of tiff, reconciliation, 
and present, the girl who received the pres- 
ent was to side in every thing with the girl 
who gave it, for that one day. “That is 
the real reason I put on my tight boots—to 
earn my brooch. Isn’t it a duck ?” 

“ Are they tight, then ?” 

“Awfully. See—new on to-day.” 

“But you could shake off your lameness 
in a moment.” 

“La, aunt, you know one can fight with 
that sort of thing, or fight against it. It is 
like colds, and headaches, and fevers, and 
all that. You are in bed, too ill to see any 
body you don’t much care for. Night comes, 
and then you jump up and dress and go to 
a ball, and leave your cold and your fever 
behind you, because the ball won’t wait till | 
you are well, and the bores will. So don’t | 
ask me to be unkind to Zoe, brooch-day,” 





ment, but a double-sash winihéte-dlens ad at 
present because of the rain; but it haa 
been wide open at the top all the time. 

“Those two were smoking and talking 
secrets; and, child,” said the old lady, very 
impressively, “if you—want—to—know__ 
what gentlemen really are, you must be out 
of sight, and listen to them, smoking. Whey 
I was a girl the gentlemen came out in their 
true colors over their wine. Now they are 
as close as wax, drinking; and even when 
they are tipsy they keep their secrets. But 
once let them get by themselves and smoke, 
the very air is soon filled with scandalous 
secrets none of the ladies in the house eye; 
dreamed of. Their real characters, thei 
true histories, and their genuine sentiments 
are locked up like that genie in the Arabian 
Nights, and come out in smoke as he did.” 
The old lady chuckled at her own wit, 
and the young one laughed to humor her 
“Well, my dear, those two smoked, and re 
vealed themselves—their real selves; and] 
listened and heard every word on the top 
of those drawers.” 

Fanny looked at the drawers. They were 
high. 

“La, aunt, however did you get up 
there ?” 

“ By a chair.” 

“Oh, fancy you perched up there, listen- 
ing, at your age!” 

“You need not keep throwing my age in 
my teeth. I am not so very old. Only I 
don’t paint, and whiten, and wear fals 
hair. There are plenty of coquettes about, 
ever so much older than I am. I havea 
great mind not to tell you; and then much 
you will ever know about either of these 
men !” 

“Oh, aunt, don’t be cruel. 
hear it.” 

As aunt was equally dying to tell it, she 


Tam dying to 


| passed over the skit upon her age, though 


| she did not forget nor forgive it, and repeat- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


ed the whole conversation of Vizard and 
Severne with rare fidelity; but, as I abhor 
what the evangelist calls “ battology,” and 


said Fanny, skipping back to her first posi- | Shakspeare “ damnable iteration,” I must 


tion with singular pertinacity. 
“Now, Fanny,” said Miss Maitland, “who 


| 


draw upon the intelligence of the reader (if 
any), and he must be pleased to imagine the 


wishes you to be unkind to her? But you! whole dialogue of those two unguarded 
must and shall promise me not to lend her | smokers repeated to Fanny, and interrupt- 


any more downright encouragement, and to 
vatch the man well.” 

“T promise that faithfully,” said Fanny 

—an adroit concession, since she had been 
watching him like a cat a mouse for many 
days. 

“Then you are a good girl; and to reward 
you I will tell you in confidence all the 
strange stories I have discovered to-day.” 

“Oh, do, aunt!’ cried Fanny; and now 
her eyes began to sparkle with curiosity. 


| 


ed, commented on at every salient point, 
scrutinized, sifted, dissected, and taken to 


pieces by two keen women, sharp by nature, 


Miss Maitland then bade her observe that. 


the bedroom window was not a French case- 


and sharper now by collision of their heads. 
No candor, no tolerance, no allowance for 
human weakness, blunted the scalpel in 
their dextrous hands. 

O gossip! delight of ordinary souls, and 
more delightful still when you furnish food 
for detraction! 

To Fanny in particular it was exciting, 
ravishing, and the time flew by so unheed- 
ed that presently there came a sharp knock, 





and an impatient voice cried, “Chatter !— | 
Chatter !—Chatter !—how long are we to be 
kept waiting for dinner, all of us ?” 


—_—_o————— 


CHAPTER VI. 


At the very commencemext of the con- 
fabulation, so barbarously interrupted be- 
fore it had lasted two hours and a half, the | 
Misogyn rang the bell, and asked for Rosa, 
Zoe’s maid. 

She came, and he ordered her to have up 
a basket of wood, and light a roaring fire in | 
her mistress’s room, and put out garments 
to air. He also inquired the number of 
Zoe’s bedroom. The girl said it was “No. 
sag 

The Misogyn waited half an hour, and 
then visited “No. 74.” He found the fire 
burned down to one log, and some things | 
airing at the fire, as domestics air their em- | 
ployers’ things, but not their own, you may | 
be sure. There was a chemise carefully 
folded into the smallest possible compass, 
and doubled over a horse at a good distance 
from the cold fire. There were other gar- 
ments and supplementaries, all treated in 
the same way. 

The Misogyn looked, and remarked as 
follows: “Idiots!—at every thing but tak- | 
ing in the men.” | 

Having relieved his spleen with this 
courteous and comprehensive observation, | 
he piled log upon log till the fire was half 
up the chimney. Then he got all the chairs | 
and made a semicircle, and spread out the 
various garments to the genial heat; and so | 
close that, had a spark flown, they would | 
have been warmed with a vengeance, and 
the superiority of the male intellect dem- 
onstrated. This done, he retired with a 
guilty air, for he did not want to be caught 
meddling in such frivolities by Miss Dover | 
or Miss Maitland. However, he was quite | 
safe; those superior spirits were wholly oc- | 
cupied with the loftier things of the mind, 
especially the characters of their neighbors. 

I must now go for these truants that are 
giving every body so much trouble. 

When Fanny fell lame, and said she was 
very sorry, but she must go home and| 
change her boots, Zoe was for going home 
too. But Fanny, doubting her sincerity, | 
was peremptory, and said they had only to 
stroll slowly on and then turn; she should 
meet them coming back. Zoe colored high, 
suspecting they had seen the last of this in- 
genious young lady. 

“What a good girl!” cried Severne. 

“T am afraid she is a very naughty girl,” 
said Zoe, faintly; and the first effect of 
Fanny’s retreat was to make her a great 
deal more reserved and less sprightly. 

Severne observed and understood, and 
saw he must give her time. He was so re- 
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spectful, as well as tender, that by degrees 
she came out again, and beamed with youth 
and happiness. 

They strolled very slowly by the fair riv- 


| er, and the pretty little nothings they said 


to each other began to be mere vehicles for 
those soft tones and looks in which love is 
made far more than by the words them- 
selves. 

When they started on this walk, Severne 
had no distinct nor serious views on Zoe. 
But he had been playing with fire for some 
time, and so now he got well burned. 

Walking slowly by his side, and conscious 
of being wooed, whatever the words might 


be, Zoe was lovelier than ever. Those low- 


ered lashes, that mantling cheek, those soft, 
| tender murmurs, told him he was dear, and 


thrilled his heart, though a cold one com- 
pared with hers. 

He was in love; as much as he could he, 
and more than he had ever been before. 
He never even asked himself whether per- 
manent happiness was likely to spring from 
this love: he was self-indulgent, reckless, 
and in love. 

He looked at her, wished he could recall 
his whole life, and sighed. 

“Why do you sigh?” said she, gently. 

“Tdon’t know. Yes,Ido. Because I am 
not happy.” 

“Not happy?” said she. “You ought to 
be; and I am sure you deserve to be.” 

“T don’t know that. However, I think I 
shall be happier in a few minutes, or else 
very unhappy indeed. That depends on 
you.” 

“On me, Mr. Severne?” and she blushed 
crimson, and her bosom began to heave. 
His words led her to expect a declaration 


| and a proposal of marriage. 


He saw her mistake; and her emotion 
spoke so plainly and sweetly, and tried him 
so, that it cost him a great effort not to clasp 
her in his arms. But that was not his cue 
at present. He lowered his eyes to give her 
time, and said, sadly: “I can not help seeing 
that somehow there is suspicion in the air 
about me. Miss Maitland puts questions 
and drops hints. Miss Dover watches me 
like a lynx. Even you gave me a hint the 
other day that I never talk to you about my 
relations and my past life.” 

“Pray do not confound me with other 
people,” said Zoe, proudly. “If I am curi- 
ous, it is because I know you must have 
done many good things and clever things; 
but you have too little vanity or too much 
pride to tell them even to one who—esteems 
you, and could appreciate.” 

“T know you are as generous and noble 
as most people are narrow-minded,” said 
Severne, enthusiastically, “and I have de- 
termined to tell you all about myself.” 

Zoe’s cheeks beamed with gratified pride, 
and her eyes sparkled. 
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“Only, as I would not tell it to any body 
but you, I must stipulate that you will re- 
ceive it in sacred confidence, and not repeat 
it to a living soul.” 

“Not even to my brother, who loves you 
so ?” 

“Not even to him.” 

This alarmed the instinctive delicacy and 
modesty of a truly virgin soul. 

“T am not experienced,” said she. “But 
I feel I ought not to yield to curiosity, and 
hear from you any thing I am forbidden to 
tell my brother. You might as well say I 


must not tell my mother; for dear Harring- | 


ton is all the mother I have, and I am sure 
he is a true friend to you” (this last a little 
reproachfully ). 

But for Severne’s habitual self-command, 
he would have treated this delicacy as ridie 
ulous prudery; but he was equal to greater 
difficulties. 

“You are right, by instinct, in every thing. 
Well, then, I shall tell you, and you shall 
see at once whether it ought to be repeat- 
ed, or to remain a sacred deposit between 
me and the only creature I have the cour- 
age to tell it to.” 

Zoe lowered her eyes and marked the 
sand with her parasol. She was a little 
puzzled now, and half conscious that some- 
how he was tying her to secrecy with silk 
instead of rope; but she never suspected 
the deliberate art and dexterity with which 
it was done. 

Severne then made the revelation which 
he had been preparing for a day or two 
past, and, to avoid eternal comments by the 
author, I must once more call in the artful 
aid of the printers. The true part of Mr. 
Severne’s revelation is in italics; the false 
in ordinary type. 

“ When my father died, I inherited an estate 
in Huntingdonshire. It was not so large as 
Vizard’s, but it was clear. Not a mortgage nor 
incumbrance on it. I had a younger brother, 
a fellow with charming manners, and very 
accomplished. These were his ruin: he got 
into high society in London; but high society 
is not always good society. He became con- 
nected with a fast lot, some of the young 
nobility. Of course he could not vie with 


them. He got deeply in debt. Not but) 


what they were in debt too, every one of 
them. He used to send to me for money 
oftener than I liked; but I never suspected 
the rate he was going at. I was anxious, 


| tune out of her bank with a single forged check, 
| I believe the sum total of his forgeries was over 
| £100,000. His father could not find half the 
| money. A number of the nobility had to com- 
bine to repurchase the documents ; many of them 
| were in the hands of the Jews ; and I believe q 
| composition was effected, with the help of a ve ry 
| powerful barrigter,an M.P. He went out of 
| his line on this occasion, and mediated between 
the parties. What will you think when J 
| tell you that my brother, the son of my fa. 
ther and my mother, was one of these for- 
gers—a criminal ?” 
| “My poor friend!” cried Zoe, clasping her 
| innocent hands. 

“Tt was a thunder-clap. I had a great 
mind to wash my hands of it, and let him 
| go to prison. But howcould I? The strug- 
| gle ended in my doing like the rest. Only 
| poor I had no noble kinsmen with long 
purses to help me, and no Solicitor-General 
ito mediate sub rosa. The total amount 
| would have swamped my family acres. | 
got them down to sixty per cent., and that 
| only crippled my estate forever. As for my 
brother, he fell on his knees tome. But I 
could not forgive him. He left the country 
| with a hundred pounds I gave him. He is in 
| Canada, and only known there as a most re- 
| spectable farmer. He talks of paying me 
| back. That I shall believe when I see it. 
| All I know for certain is that his crime has 
mortgaged my estate, and left me poor— 
and suspected.” 

While Severne related this, there passed 
a somewhat notable thing in the world of 
mind. The inventor of this history did not 
understand it; the hearer did, and accom- 
panied it with innocent sympathetic sighs. 
| Her imagination, more powerful and pre- 
cise than the inventor’s, pictured the hor- 
|ror of the high-minded brother, his agony, 
| his shame, his respect for law and honesty, 
|his pity for his own flesh and blood, his 
struggle, and the final triumph of fraternal 
| affection. Every line of the figment was 
alive to her, and she realized the tale. Sev- 
erne only repeated it. 

At the last touch of his cold art, the warm- 
hearted girl could contain no longer. 

“ Oh, poor Mr. Severne!” she cried ; “poor 
Mr. Severne!” and the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

He looked at her first with a little aston- 
|ishment—fancy taking his little narrative 
| to heart like that!—then with compunction, 





too, about him; but I said to myself he was | and then with a momentary horror at him- 
just sowing his wild oats, like other fellows. | self, and terror at the impassable gulf fixed 
Well, it went on until—to his misfortune | between them by her rare goodness and his 
and mine—he got entangled in some dis- | depravity. 


graceful transactions; the general features| Then for a moment he felt; and felt all 
are known to all the world. I dare say you! manner of things at once. “Oh, don’t cry!” 
have heard of one or two young noblemen | he blurted out, and began to blubber him- 
who committed forgeries on their relations| self at having made her cry at all, and so 
and friends some years ago. One of them,| unfairly. It was his lncky hour; this hys- 


the son of an earl, took his sister's whole for- | terical effusion, undignified by a single grain 





of active contrition or even penitent resolve, 
told in his favor. They mingled their tears, 
and hearts can not hold aloof when tears 
come together. Yes, they mingled their 
tears, and the crocodile tears were the male’s, 
if you please, and the woman’s tears were | 
pure holy drops that angels might have 
gathered, and carried them to God for pearls | 
of the human soul. 

After they had cried together over the | 
cool figment, Zoe said: “I do not repent my 
curiosity now. You did well to tellme. Oh 
no, you were right, and I will never tell any | 
hodv. People are narrow-minded. They | 
shall never cast your brother’s crime in your 
teeth, nor your own losses I esteem you for 
—oh, so much more than ever! I wonder 
you could tell me.” 

" “You would not wonder if you knew how 
superior you are to all the world: how noble, 
how generous, and how I—” 

“Oh, Mr. Severne, it is going to rain. 
must get home as fast as ever we can.” 

They turned, and Zoe, with true virgin 
coyness, and elastic limbs, made the coming 
rain an excuse for such swift walking that 
Severne could not make tender love to her. 
To be sure, Apollo ran after Daphne with 
his little proposals; but I take it he ran 
mute—till he found he couldn’t catch her. 
Indeed, it was as much as Severne could do 
to keep up with her “fair heel and toe.” 
But I ascribe this to her not wearing high 
heels, ever since Fanny told her she was 
just a little too tall, and she was novice 
enough to believe her. 

She would not stop for the drizzle; but} 
at last it came down with such a vengeance | 
that she was persuaded to leave the path 
and run for a cattle-shed at some distance. | 
Here she and Severne were imprisoned. | 
Luckily for them “the kye had not come 
hame,” and the shed was empty. They got | 
into the farthest corner of it; for it was all 

open toward the river; and the rain patter- 
ed on the roof as if it would break it. 

Thus driven together, was it wonderful 
that soon her hand was in his, and that, as 
they purred together, and murmured soft | 
nothings, more than once she was surprised | 
into returning the soft pressure which he 
gave it so often? 

The plump declaration she had fled from, 
and now seemed deliciously resigned to, did | 
not actually come. But he did what she 
valued more, he resumed his confidences: 
told her he had vices: was fond of gam-| 
bling. Excused it on the score of his loss | 
by his brother. Said he hoped soon to hear | 
good news from Canada. Didn’t despair. | 
Was happy now, in spite of all. Had been | 
happy ever since he had met her. What 
declaration was needed? The understand- 
ing was complete. Neither doubted the 
other’s love; and Zoe would have thought 
herself a faithless, wicked girl, if, after 


We 
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gone and accepted any other 


man. 

But presently she had a misgiving, and 
looked at her watch. Yes, it wanted but 
one hour to dinner. Now her brother was 
rather a Tartar about punctuality at din- 
ner. She felt she was already in danger of 
censure for her long téte-a-téte with Severne, 
though the rain was the culprit. She could 
not afford to draw every eye upon her by 
being late for dinner along with him. 

She told Severne they must go home now, 
rain or no rain, and she walked resolutely 
out into the weather. 

Severne did not like it at all, but he was 
wise enough to deplore it only on her ac- 
count; and indeed her light alpaca was soon 
drenched, and began to cling to her. 

But the spirited girl only laughed at his 
condolences as she hurried on. “ Why, it 
is only warm water,” said she: “this is no 
more than a bath in the summer sea. Bath- 
ing is getting wet through in blue flannel. 
Well, I am bathing in blue alpaca.” 

“ But it will ruin your dress.” 

“My dress! why, it is as old as the hills. 
When I get home I'll give it to Rosa, ready 
washed—ha! ha!” 

The rain pelted and poured, and long be- 
fore they reached the inn, Zoe’s dress had 
become an external cuticle, an alpaca skin. 

But innocence is sometimes very bold. 
She did not care a bit: and, to tell the 
truth, she had little need to care. Beauty 
80 positive as hers is indomitable. The pet- 
ty accidents that are the terrors of homely 
charms seem to enhance Queen Beauty. Di- 
sheveled hair adorns it; close bound hair 
adorns it. Simplicity adorns it. Diamonds 
adorn it. Every thing seems to adorn it, 
because the truth is, it adorns every thing. 
And so Zoe, drenched with rain, and her 
dress a bathing-gown, was only a Greek 
goddess tinted blue, her bust and shoulders 
and her moulded figure covered yet reveal- 
ed. What was she to an artist’s eye? Just 
the Townly Venus with her sculptor’s cun- 
ning draperies, and Juno’s gait. 


“Et vera incessa patuit Dea.” 


When she got to the hotel she held up 


| her finger to Severne with a pretty peremp- 


toriness. She had shown him so much ten- 
derness, she felt she had a right to order 
him now. “I must beg of you,” said she, 
“to go straight to your rooms and dress 
very quickly, and present yourself to Har- 
rington five minutes before dinner at least.” 

“T will obey,” said he, obsequiously. 

That pleased her, and she kissed her hand 
to him, and seudded to her own room. 

At sight of the blazing fire and provident 
preparations, she started, and said aloud, 
“Oh, how nice of them!” and, all dripping 
as she was, she stood there with her young 
heart in a double glow. 
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Such a nature as hers has too little ego- 
tism and low-bred vanity to undervalue 
worthy love. The infinite heart of a Zoe 
Vizard can love but one with passion, yet 


ever sO many more with warm and tender | 


affection. 

She gave Aunt Maitland credit for this 
provident affection. It was out of the 
sprightly Fanny’s line; and she said to her- 
self: “ Dear old thing! there, I thought she 
was bottling up a lecture for me, and all the 
time her real anxiety was lest I should be 
wet through.” Thereupon she settled in 
her mind to begin loving Aunt Maitland 
from that hour. She did not ring for her 
maid till she was nearly dressed, and, when 
Rosa came and exclaimed at the condition 


of her cast-off robes, she laughed, and told 


her it was nothing—the Rhine was nice and 
warm—pretending she had been in it. She 
ordere2 her to dry the dress and iron it. 

“Why, la, miss, you’ll never wear it again, 
to be sure ?” said Rosa, demurely. 


“J don’t know,” said the young lady, arch- | 


ly; “but I mean to take great care of it,” 


and burst out laughing like a peal of silver | 


bells, because she was in high spirits, and 
saw what Rosa would be at. 

Give away the gown she had been wooed 
and wet through in—no, thank you! Such 
gowns as these be landmarks, my masters. 

Vizard, unconscious of her arrival, was 
walking up and down the room, fidgeting 
more and more, when in came Zoe, dressed 
high in black silk and white lace, looking 
ever so cozy, and blooming like a rose. 

“What!” said he; “in, and dressed!” He 
took her by the shoulders, and gave her a 
great kiss. “You young monkey,” said he, 
“T was afraid you were washed away.” 

Zoe suggested that would only have been 
a woman obliterated. 

“That is true,” said he, with an air of 
hearty conviction. “I forgot that.” 

He then inquired if she had had a nice 

valk. 

“Oh, beautiful; imprisoned half the time 
in a cow-shed, and then drenched. But ll 
have a nice walk with you, dear, up and 
down the room.” 

“Come on, then.” 

So she put her right hand on his left 
shoulder and gave him her left hand, and 
they walked up and down the room, Zoe 
beaming with happiness and affection for 
every body, and walking at a graceful bend. 

Severne came in, dressed, and perfect as 
though just taken out of a bandbox. He 
sat down at a little table, and read a little 
journal unobtrusively. It was his cue to 
divest his late téie-d-téte of public impor- 
tance. 

Then came dinner, and two of the party 
absent. Vizard heard their voices going 
like mill-clacks at this sacred hour, and 
summoned them rather roughly, as stated 


| above. His back was to Zoe, and she rubbed 
| her hands gayly to Severne, and sent him a 
flying whisper, “Oh, what fun! we are ’ 
culprits, and they are the ones,scolded.” 
Dinner waited ten minutes, and then the 
| defaulters appeared. Nothing was said, py; 
Vizard looked rather glum, and Aunt Mai; 
| land cast a vicious look at Severne and Zoo 
| They had made a forced march and oy} 
\flanked her. She sat down, and bided he; 
| time, like a fowler waiting till the d 
| come within shot. 
| But the conversation was commonplace, 
inconsecutive, shifty, and vague, and it was 
|two hours before any thing came within 
shot. All this time not a soul suspected the 
| ambushed fowler. 


the 


ucks 


| At last Vizard having thrown out one of 
his hints that the fair sex are imperfect, 
Fanny, being under the influence of Miss 
| Maitland’s revelations, ventured to suggest 
that they had no more faults than men, and 
| certainly were not more deceitful. 
“Indeed?” said Vizard. ‘ Not—more— 
deceitful! Do you speak from experience ?” 
“Oh no, no,” said Fanny, getting rather 
frightened. “I only think so, somehow.” 
“Well, but you must have areason. May 
I respectfully inquire whether more men 
have jilted you than you have jilted ?” 
| You may inquire as respectfully as you 
like, but I sha’n’t tell you.” 

“That is right, Miss Dover,” said Severne; 
“don’t you put up with his nonsense. He 
knows nothing aboutit. Women are angels, 

|compared with men. The wonder is how 
they can waste so much truth and constan- 
cy and beauty upon the foul sex. To my 
mind, there is only one thing we beat you 
in; we do stick by each other rather better 
than youdo. You are truer tous. We are 
a little truer to each other.” 

“Not a little,” suggested Vizard, dryly. 

“For my part,” said Zoe, blushing pink 
| at her boldness in advancing an opinion on 
so large a matter, “I think these compari- 
sons are rather narrow-minded. What have 
we to do with bad people, male or female? 
A good man is good and a good woman is 
good: still, 1 do think that women have 
greater hearts to love, and men, perhaps, 
greater hearts for friendship.” Then, blush- 
ing roseate, “Even in the short time we 
have been here we have seen two gentlemen 
give up pleasure for self-denying friendship. 
Lord Uxmoor gave us all up for a sick friend. 
Mr. Severne did more, perhaps, for he lost 
that divine singer. You will never hear 
her now, Mr. Severne.” 

The Maitland gun went off. “A sick 
friend !—Mr. Severne?—ha! ha! ha! You 

| silly girl, he has got no sick friend. He was 
at the gaming table. That was his sick 
friend.” 


It was an effective discharge. It wing- 
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ed a duck or two. It killed as follows: the 
tranquillity, the good humor, and the con- 
tent of the little party. 

Severne started, and stared, and lost color, | 
and then cast at Vizard a venomous look 
never seen on his face before, for he natu- 
rally concluded that Vizard had betrayed 
him. 

Zoe was amazed, looked instantly at Sev- | 
erne, saw it was true, and turned pale at 
his evident discomfiture. Her lover had 
been guilty of deceit—mean and rather 
heartless deceit. 

Even Fanny winced at the point-blank | 
denunciation of a young man who was him- 
self polite to every body. She would have | 
done it in a very different way—insinua- 
tions, innuendo, ete. 

“They have found you out, old fellow,” | 
said Vizard, merrily; “but you need not 
look as if you had robbed a church. Hang 
it all! a fellow has got a right to gamble 
if he chooses. Any way, he paid for his 
whistle, for he lost three hundred pounds.” 

“Three hundred pounds!” cried the terri- | 
ble old maid. “ Where ever did he get them | 
to lose ?” 

Severne divined that he had nothing to 
gain by fiction here; so he said, sullenly, 
“T got them from Vizard, but I gave him | 
value for them.” 

“You need not publish our private trans- 
actions, Ned,” said Vizard. ‘ Miss Maitland, | 
this is really not in your department.” 

“Oh yes, it is,” said she, “and so you'll 
find.” 

This pertinacity looked like defiance. 
Vizard rose from his chair, bowed ironical- 
ly, with the air of a man not disposed for a 
hot argument. “In that case, with permis- | 
sion, ’ll withdraw to my veranda, and in 
that [he struck a light] peaceful [here he | 
took a suck] shade—” 

“You will meditate on the charms of Ina 
Klosking.” 

Vizard received this poisoned arrow in the 
small of the back as he was sauntering out. 
He turned like a shot, as if a man had struck 
him, and for a single moment he looked 
downright terrible, and wonderfully unlike 
the easy-going Harrington Vizard. But he 
soon recovered himself. “ What! you listen, 
do you ?” said he, and turned contemptuous- 
ly on his heel without another word. 

There was an uneasy, chilling pause. Miss 
Maitland would have given something to 
withdraw her last shot. Fanny was very 
uncomfortable, and fixed her eyes on the 
table. Zoe, deeply shocked at Severne’s 
deceit, was now amazed and puzzled about 
her brother. “Ina Klosking!” inquired she; 
“who is that ?” 

“Ask Mr. Severne,” said Miss Maitland, 
sturdily. 

Now Mr. Severne was sitting silent, but 
with restless eyes, meditating how he should 


| our secrets. 


figment of his about the sick 


get over that 
friend. 

Zoe turned round on him, fixed her glori- 
ous eyes full upon his face, and said, rath- 
er imperiously, “Mr. Severne, who is Ina 
Klosking ?” 

Mr. Severne looked up blankly in her face, 


| and said nothing. 


She colored at not being answered, and 
repeated her question (all this time Fanny’s 
eyes were fixed on the young man even more 
keenly than Zoe’s), “‘Who—and what—is 
Ina Klosking ?” 

“She is a public singer. 

“Do you know her?” 

“Yes; I heard her sing at Vienna.” 

“Yes, yes}; but do you know her to speak 
to?” 

He considered half a moment, and then 
said he had not that honor. “ But,” said he, 
rather hurriedly, “somebody or other told 
me she had come out at the opera here, and 
made a hit.” 

“What, in Siebel ?” 

“T don’t know. But I saw large bills out 
with hername. She made her début in Gou- 
nod’s Faust.” 

“Tt is my Siebel!” cried Zoe, rapturously. 
“Why, aunt, no wonder Harrington admires 
her. For my part, I adore her.” 

“You, child! That is quite a different 
matter.” 

“No, it is not. He is like me; he has 
only seen her once, as I have, and on the 
stage.” 

“Fiddle-dee-dee. I tell you he is in love 
with her, over head and ears; he is wonder- 
fully inflammable for a woman-hater. Ask 
Mr, Severne; he knows.” 

“Mr. Severne, is my brother in love with 
that lady ?” 

Severne’s turn had come; that able young 
man saw his chance, and did as good a bit 
of acting as ever was extemporized even by 


” 


an Italian mime. 


“Miss Vizard,” said he, fixing his hazel 
eyes on her for the first time, in a way that 
made her feel his power, “ what passed in 
confidence between two friends ought to be 
sacred. Don’t—you—thinkso?” (The girl 
quivered, remembering the secret he had 
confessed to her.) ‘‘ Miss Maitland has done 
your brother and me the honor to listen to 
She shall repeat them, if she 
thinks it delicate; but I shall not, without 
Vizard’s consent; and, more than that, the 
conversation seems to me to be taking the 
turn of casting blame, and ridicule, and I 
don’t know what, on the best-hearted, kind- 
est - hearted, truest-hearted, noblest, and 
manliest man I know. I decline to take 
any further share in it.” 

With these last words in his mouth, he 
stuck his hands defiantly into his pockets 
and stalked out into the veranda, looking 
every inch a man. 
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Zoe folde a her arms and gazed after him 
with undisguised admiration. How well ev- 
ery thing he did became him—his firing up, 
his brustjuerie, the very movements of his 
body, all so piquant, charming, and unwom- 
anly! As he vanished from her admiring 
eyes, she turned, with flaming cheeks, on 
Miss Maitland, and said, “ Well, aunt, you 
have driven them both out at the window ; 
now say something pretty to Fanny and me, 
and drive us out at the door.” 


Miss Maitland hung her head; she saw | 
she had them all against her but Fanny, | 


and Fanny was a trimmer. She said, sor- 
rowfully, “No, Zoe. I feel how unattract- 
ive I have made the room. I have driven 
away the gods of your idolatry—they are 
only idols of clay; but that you can’t be- 
lieve. I will banish nobody else, except a 
cross-grained but respectable old woman, 
who is too experienced, and too much soured 
by it, to please young people when things 
are going wrong.’ 

With this she took her bed-candle and 
retired. 

Zoe had an inward struggle. As Miss 
Maitland opened her bedroom door, she call- 
ed to her, “Aunt! one word. Was it you 
that ordered the fire in my bedroom ?” 

Now if she had received the answer she 
expected, she meant to say, “Then please 
let me forget every thing else you have said 
or done to-day.” But Miss Maitland stared 
a little, and said, “Fire in your bedroom— 
no.” 

“Oh !—Then I have nothing to thank you 
for this day,” said Zoe, with all the hardness 
of youth; though, as a general rule, she had 
not her share of it. 

The old lady winced visibly, but she made 
a creditable answer. “Then, my dear, you | 
shall have my prayers this night; and it | 
does not matter much whether you thank | 
me for them or not.” 

As she disappeared, Zoe flung herself wea- 
rily on a couch, and very soon began to cry. 
Fanny ran to her and nestled close to her, 
and the two had a rock together, Zoe cry- | 
ing, and Fanny coaxing and comforting. 

“Ah!” sighed Zoe, “this was the happiest 
day of my life, and see how it ends. Quar- 
reling, and deceit—the one I hate, the oth- 
er I despise. No, never again, until I have 
said my prayers, and am just going to sleep, | 
will I ery, ‘O giorno felice! as I did this aft- | 
ernoon, when the rain was pouring on me, | 
but my heart was all in a glow.” 

These pretty little lamentations of youth | 
were interrupted by Mr. Severne slipping 
away from his friend, to try and recover lost 
ground. 

He was coolly received by Zoe; then he 
looked dismayed, but affected not to un- 
derstand; then Zoe pinched Fanny, which 
meant, “I don’t choose to put him on his 
defense, but I am dying to hear if he has 


any thing to say.” Thereupon Fanny obey- 
ed that significant pinch, and said, “ Mr, Sey. 
erne, my cousin is not a woman of the world: 
she is a country girl, with old-fashioned ro- 
mantic notions that a man should be above 
telling fibs; I have known her longer than 
you, and I see she can’t understand your 
passing off the gambling table for a sick 
friend.” 

“Why, I never did,” said he, as bold ag 
brass. 

“Mr. Severne!” 

“Miss Dover! my sick friend was at ‘The 
Golden Star,’ that’s a small hotel in a differ. 
ent direction from the Kursaal. I was there 
from seven o’clock till nine. You ask the 
waiter, if you don’t believe me.” 

Fanny giggled at this inadvertent speech; 
but Zoe's feelings were too deeply engaged 
to shoot fun flying. “Fanny,” cried she, ea- 
gerly, “I heard him tell the coachman to 
drive him to that very place, ‘The Golden 
| Star.” 

“ Really ?” said Fanny, mystified. 

“Indeed I did, dear. I remember ‘The 
Golden Star’ distinctly.” 

“Ladies, I was there till nine o’clock. 


| Then I started for the theatre. Unfortu- 
| nately the theatre is attached to the Kur- 
|saal. I thought I would just look in for a 
| few minutes. In fact, I don’t think I was 


there half an hour. But Miss Maitland is 
quite right in one thing. I lost more than 
two hundred pounds, all through playing 
on a false system. Of course I know I had 
no business to go there at all, when I might 
have been by your side.” 

“And heard La Klosking.” 

“Tt was devilish bad taste, and you may 
well be surprised and offended.” 

“No, no; not at that,” said Zoe. 

“But, hang it all, don’t make a fellow 
worse than he is. Why should I invent a 
sick friend? Isuppose I have a right to go 
to the Kursaal if I choose. At any rate I 
mean to go to-morrow afternoon, and win a 
pot of money. Hinder me who can.” 

Zoe beamed with pleasure. “That spite- 
ful old woman! I am ashamed of myself. 
Of course you have. It becomes a man to 
say je veux; and it becomes a woman to 
yield. Forgive our unworthy doubts. We 
will all go to the Kursaal to-morrow.” 


The reconciliation was complete; and to 


add to Zoe’s happiness, she made a little 
| discovery. Rosa came in to see if she want- 


ed any thing. That, you must know, was 
Rosa’s way of saying, “It is very late. I’m 


| tired; so the sooner you go to bed, the bet- 


ter.” And Zoe was by nature so considerate 
that she often went to bed more for Rosa’s 
convenience than her own inclination. 

But this time she said, sharply, “ Yes, I 
do. Iwant to know who had my fire light- 
ed for me in the middle of summer.” 
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“a Why, squire, to be sure,” said Rosa. 
«What! my brother?” 


| 


“Yes, miss; and seen to it all hisself: least- | 


wavs 1 found the things properly muddled. 
Twas to be seen a man had been at ’em.” 


Just then Vizard put his head cautiously 
in at the window, and said, in a comic whis- 
per, “Is she gone ?” 

“Yes, she is gone,” cried Zoe, “and you 
are wanted in her place.” 
him. ‘ Who ordered a fire in my room, and 
muddled all my things ?” said she, severely. 

“T did. What of that?” 

“Qh,nothing. Only now I know who is 
my friend. 
for you. When a lady is out in the rain, 
don’t prepare a lecture for her, like Aunt 
Maitland, but light her fire, like this dear 
old duck of a woman-hating impostor. Kiss 
me!” (violently). 

“There—pest.” 

“That is not enough, nor half. There, 
and there, and there, and there, and there, 
and there.” 

“Now, look here,my young friend,” said 
Vizard, holding her lovely head by both 
ears, “ you are exciting yourself about noth- 
ing, and that will end in one of your head- 
So just take your candle and go to 
bed, like a good little girl.” 

“Must 1? Well, then I will. Good-by, 
tyrant dear. Oh, how I love you! Come, 
Fanny.” 


aches. 


She gave her hand shyly to Severne, and | 


soon they were both in Zoe’s room. 

Rosa was dismissed, and they had their 
chat; but it was nearly all on one side. 
Fanny had plenty to say, but did not say it. 
She had not the heart to cloud that beam- 
ing face again so soon; she temporized: 
Zoe pressed her with questions too; but she 
slurred things. Zoe asked her why Miss 
Maitland was so bitter against poor Mr. Sev- 
erne. Fanny said, in an off-hand way, “Oh, 
it is only on your account she objects to 
him.” 

“And what are her objections?” 

“Oh, only grammatical ones, dear. She 
says his antecedents are obscure, and his rel- 
atives unknown—ha! ha! ha!” Fanny laugh- 
ed; but Zoe did not see the fun. Then 
Fanny stroked her down. 

“Never mind that old woman. J shall 
interfere properly, if I see you in danger: 
it was monstrous, her making an esclandre 
at the very dinner table, and spoiling your 
happy day.” 

“But she hasn’t!” cried Zoe, eagerly. 
“‘All’s well that ends well” I am happy 
—oh,sohappy. Youloveme. Harrington 
loves me. He loves me. ‘What more can 
any woman ask for than to be amata bene ?” 

This was the last word between Zoe and 
Fanny upon St. Brooch’s Day. 

As Fanny went to her own room, the 

Vor. LIII.—No. 316.—37 





vigilant Maitland opened her door that look- 

ed upon the corridor, and beckoned her in. 

“Well,” said she, “did you speak to Zoe ?” 
“Just a word before dinner. Aunt, she 


| came in wet to the skin, and in higher spir- 
20a retired, leaving Zoe’s face a picture. | 


She ran to meet | 


Young people, here’s a lesson | 


its than Rosa ever knew her.” 

Aunt groaned. 

“And what do you think? Her spoiled 
dress, she ordered it to be ironed and put 
by. It is a case.” 


Next day they all met at alate breakfast, 
and good humor was the order of the day. 

This encouraged Zoe to throw out a feeler 
about the gambling tables. Then Fanny 
said it must be nice to gamble, because it 
was so naughty. “In a long experience,” 


| said Miss Dover, with a sigh, “I have found 





| 
| 


ler has no chance. 





that whatever is nice is naughty, and what- 
ever is naughty is nice.” 

“ There’s a short code of morals,” observed 
Vizard, “for the use of seminaries. Now 
let us hear Severne; he knows all the de- 
fenses of gambling lunacy has discovered.” 

Severne, thus appealed to, said play was 
like other things, bad only when carried to 
excess. “At Homburg, where the play is 
fair, what harm can there be in devoting 
two or three hours of asdlong day to trente et 
quarante? The play exercises memory, judg- 
ment, sang-froid, and other good qualities 
of the mind. Above all,it is on the square; 
now buying and selling shares without de- 
livery, bulling and bearing and rigging, and 
Stock Exchange speculations in general, 
are just as much gambling, but with cards 
all marked and dice loaded, and the fair play- 
The world,” said this 
youthful philosopher, “is taken in by words. 
The truth is, that gambling with cards is 
fair, and gambling without cards a swindle.” 

“He is hard upon the city,” said the 
Vizard; “but no matter. Proceed, young 
man. Develop your code of morals for the 
amusement of mankind, while duller spirits 
inflict instruction.” 

“You have got my opinion,” said Severne. 
“Oblige us with yours.” 

“No; mine would not be popular just 
now: I reserve it till we are there, and can 
see the lunatics at work.” 

“Oh, then we are to go,” cried Fanny. 
“Oh, be joyful !” 

“That depends on Miss Maitland. 
not in my department.” 

Instantly four bright eyes were turned 
piteously on the awful Maitland. 

“ Oh, aunt,” said Zoe, pleadingly, “do you 
think there would be any great harm in our 
—just for once in a way?” 

“My dear,” said Miss Maitland, solemnly, 
“T can not say that I approve of public 
gambling in general. But at Homburg the 
company is select. I have seen a German 
prince, a Russian prince, and two English 
countesses, the very élite of London society, 


It is 
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seated at the same table in the Kursaal. I| Queen of Diamonds—three of Sp: rm a. 
think, therefore, there can be no harm in| Knave of Hearts—nine of Spades: thj irty- 
your going, under the conduct of older; two. That looks ugly for your two events, 
persons — myself, for example, and your | black coming so near as thirty-two. Wie 
brother.” |forred. Four of Hearts—Knave of Spades 

“Code three,” suggested Vizard—“the|—Seven of Diamonds—Queen of Cy}: 
chaperonian code.” | thirty-one, by Jove. Rouge gagne et couleyy 

“And a very good one, too,” said Zoe.| There is nothing like courage. You have 
“But, aunt, must we look on, or may we} won both events.” 
play, just a little, little ?” | “Oh, what a nice game!” cried Zoe, 

“My dear, there can be no great harmin| He then continued to deal, and they ql) 
playing x a little, in good company—if you play | betted on the main event and the 
with your own money.” She must have | staking fabulous sums, till at last both num. 
one dig at Severne. | bers came up thirty-one. 

“T sha’n’t play very deep, then,” said| Thereupon Severne informed them that 
Fanny; “for I have got no money hardly.” | half the stakes belonged to him. That was 

Vizard came to the front, like a man.| the trifling advantage accorded to the bank. 
“No more should I,” said he, “but for Her-| “Which trifling advantage,” said Vizard 
ries and Co. As it is, I am a Creesus, and I| “has enriched the man-eating company and 
shall stand £100, which you three ladies their prince, and built the Kursaal, and wi]| 
must divide; and between you, no doubt, | clean you all out if you play long enough.” 
you will break the bank.” “That,” said Severne, “I deny; it is 

Acclamations greeted this piece of misog- | more than balanced by the right the play- 
yny. When they had subsided, Severne | ers have of doubling till they gain, and by 
was called on to explain the game, and show | the maturity of the chances: I will explain 
the young ladies how to win a fortune with | this to the ladies. You see experience proyes 


color, 
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The table was partly cleared, two packs 
of cards sent for, and the professor lectured. | 
“This,” said he, “is the cream of the game. | 
Six packs are properly shuffled and properly | 
cut; the players put their money on black 
or red, which is the main event, and is set- 
tled thus: The dealer deals the cards in two 
rows. He deals the first row for black, and | 
stops the moment the cards pass thirty. 
That deal determines how near Noir can 
get to thirty-one.” 

Severne then dealt for Noir, and the cards 
came as follows: 

Queen of Hearts—four of Clubs—ten of 
Spades—nine of Diamonds: total, thirty- 
three. 

He then dealt for red: 

Knave of Clubs—ace of Diamonds—two 
of Spades—King of Spades—nine of Hearts: 
total, thirty-two. 

“Red wins, because the cards dealt for 
red come nearest thirty-one. Besides that,” 
said he, “‘ you can bet on the color or against 


it. The actual color of the first card. the | 


player turns up on the black line must be 
black or red. Whichever it happens to be 
is called ‘the color.” Say it is red, then, if 
the black line of cards wins, color loses. 
Now I will deal again for both events. 

“T deal for Noir. 


“Nine of Diamonds. Red, then, is the 


actual color turned up on the black line. | 


Do you bet for it, or against it ?” 


“T bet for it,” cried Zoe. “It’s my favor- | 


ite color.” 


“And what do you say on the main 
event ?” 


“Oh, red on that too.” 
“Very good. I go on dealing for Noir. 


| that neither red nor black can come up 
more than nine times running. When, 
therefore, either color has come up four 
| times, you can put a moderate stake on the 
other color, and double on it till it must 
come, by the laws of nature. Say red has 
| turned four times. You put a napoleon on 
| black; red gains. You lose a napoleor 
You don’ t remove it, but double on it. The 
| chances are now five to one you gain; but 
if you lose, you double on the same, and, 
| when you have got to sixteen napoleons, 
the color must change: uniformity has 
| reached its physical limit. That is called 
the maturity of the chances. Begin as un- 
luckily as possible with five francs, and lose. 
If you have to double eight times before you 
| win, it only comes to 1280 francs. Given, 
therefore, a man to whom fifty napoleons 
are no more than five franes to us, he can 
| never lose if he doubles, like a Trojan, till 
the chances are mature. This is called ‘the 
| Martingale ;’ but observe, it only secures 
|against loss. Heavy gains are made by 
doubling judiciously on the winning color, 
or by simply betting on short runs of it. 
| When red comes up, back red, and double 
twice on it. Thus you profit by the re- 
markable and observed fact that the colors 
|do not, as a rule, alternate, but reach ulti- 
|mate equality by avoiding alternation, and 
making short runs, with occasional long 
| runs; the latter are rare, and must be watch- 
| ed with a view to the balancing run of the 
other color. This is my system.” 
“ And you realiy think you have invented 
it?” asked Vizard. 
“T am not so conceited. My system was 
communicated to me, in the Kursaal itself, 
by an old gentleman.” 
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“ 4n old gentleman, or the—” 

“Oh, Harrington,” cried Zoe, “ fie! 

“My wit is appreciated at its value. Pro- 
ceed, Ned.” 

Severne told him, a little defiantly, it was 
an old gentleman, with a noble head, a sil- 
very beard, and the most benevolent coun- 
nance he ever saw. 

“Curious place for his reverence to be in,” 
hazarded Vizard. 

“He saw me betting, first on the black, 
then on the red, till I was cleaned out, and 
then he beckoned me.” 

“Not a man of premature advice, any 


” 


te 


way. 

“He told me he had observed my play. I 
had been relying on the alternations of the 
colors, Which alternation chance persistently 
avoids, and arrives at equality by runs. He 
then gave me a better system.” 

“And, having expounded his system, he 
illustrated it? Tell the truth, now; he sat 
down and lost the coat off his back. It fol- 
lowed his family acres.” 

“You are quite wrong again. 
plays. He has heart-disease, and his physi- 
cian has forbidden him all excitement.” 

“His nation ?” 

“Humph! French.” 

“Ah! the nation that produced ‘ Le philo- 
sophe sans le savoir.’ And now it has added, 
‘Le philosophe sans le rouloir,’ and you have 
stumbled on him. 
man! 
Tantalus handcuffed, and glowering over a 
gambling table: a hell in a hell.” 

“Oh, Harrington—” 

“Exclamations not allowed in sober argu- 
ment, Zoe. 
ease, it is purse-disease. Just do me a favor. 
Here are five sovereigns; give those to the 
old beggar, and let him risk them.” 

“T could hardly take such a liberty with 
an old gentleman of his age and appearance 

—a man of honor too, and high sentiments. 
Why, I’'d bet seven to four he is one of Na- 
poleon’s old soldiers.” 

The ladies sided unanimously with Sev- 
erne. 


pounds? Qh fie!” 


“ Fiddle-dee-dee!” said the indomitable | 


Vizard. “ Besides, he will doit with his usu- 
al grace. He will approach the son of Mars 
with that feigned humility which sits so 
well on youth, and ask him, as a personal 
favor, to invest five pounds for him at rouge 
etnoir. The old soldier will stiffen into dou- 
ble dignity at first, then give him a low 
wink, and end by sitting down and gam- 
bling. He will be cautious at starting, as 
one who opens trenches for the siege of 
Mammon; but soon the veteran will get 
heated, and give battle. He will fancy him- 


self at Jena, since the croupiers are Prus- | 


sians. If he loses, you cut him dead, being 
a humdrum Englishman; and if he wins, 


He never | 


What a life for an aged | 
Fortunatus ille senex qui ludicola vivit. | 


Come, Ned, it is not heart-dis- | 


“What! offer a vieux de V Empire five | 


he cuts you, and pockets the cash, being a 
Frenchman that talks sentiment.” 

This sally provoked a laugh, in which Sev- 
erne joined, and said, “ Really, for a landed 
| proprietor, you know a thing or two.” He 
|consented at last, with some reluctance, to 
take the money; and none of the persons 
present doubted that he would execute the 
; commission with a grace and delicacy all 
Nevertheless, to run forward a 





| his own. 

llittle with the narrative, I must tell you 

| that he never did hand that five pound to 
| the venerable sire. A little thing prevented 
| him—the old man wasn’t born yet. 

“And now,” said Vizard, “it is our last 
day in Homburg. You are all going to grat- 
| ify your mania—lunacy is contagious. Sup- 

pose I gratify mine.” 

| “Do, dear,” said Zoe; “and what is it ?” 

“Tlike your asking that, when it was pub- 

llicly announced last night, and I fled dis- 

| comfited to my balcony, and in my confusion 
lighted a cigar. My mania is—the Klos- 
| king.” 

| “That is not a mania; it is good taste. 

| She is admirable.” 

“Yes, in an opera: but I want to know 
how she looks and talks in a room; and that 
is insane of me.” 

| “Then so you shall, insane or not. I will 

| call on her this morning, and take you in 
my hand.” 

| “What an ample palm! and what juve- 

jnile audacity! Zoe, you take my breath 

| away.” 

“No audacity at all. I am sure of my 
| welcome. How often must I tell you that 
|we have mesmerized each other, that lady 
and I, and only waiting an opportunity to 
rush into each other’s arms! It began with 
her singling me out at the opera. But I 
| dare say that was owing, at first, only to my 
| being in full dress.” 
| “No, no; to your being, like Agamemnon, 
| @ head taller than all the other Greeks.” 

“Harrington! Iam not aGreek. Lama 
| thorough English girl at heart, though Iam 
as black as a coal.” 

“No apology needed in our present frame; 
| you are all the more like the ace of Spades.” 

“Do you want me to take you to the 
Klosking, Sir? Then you had better not 
make fun of me. I tell you she sang to me, 
and smiled on me, and courtesied to me ; and, 
now you have put it into my head, I mean 
to call upon her, and I will take you with 
me. What I shall do,I shall send in my 
card. I shall be admitted, and you will 
wait outside. As sc on as she sees me, she 
will run to me with both hands out, and 
say, in excellent French, I hope, ‘ How, made- 
moiselle! you have deigned to remember 

me, and to honor me with a visit.’ Then I 

shall say, in school French, ‘ Yes, madame ; 

excuse the intrusion; but I was so charmed 
with your performance. We leave Hom- 
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and as, unfortenately for 
f, I can not have the pleasure of see- 
ing you again upon the stage—’ Then I| 
shall stop for her to interrupt me. ‘Then 
she 
thi 
shall 
Ia 


me. 


burg to-morrow, 
mysel 


ngs, as only foreigners can; and then I 
say, still in school French, ‘Madame, 
not alone. I have my brother with 
He adores music, and was as fasci- | 
nated with your Siebel as myself. May I} 
present him?’ Then she will say, ‘Oh yes, 
by all means;’ and I shall introduce you. 
Then you can make love to her. That will 
droll. Fanny, I'll tell you every word he 


m 


be 
says.” 

“Make love to her!” cried Vizard. “ Is 
this your estimate of a brother’s motives? 
My object in visiting this lady is not to fee d| 
my mania, but to cure it. I have seen her 
on the stage, looking like the incarnation 
of a poet’s dream. I am extasié with her. 
Now let me catch her en déshabillé, with her 
porter on one side, and her lover on the oth- 
er: and so to Barfordshire, relieved of a fa- 
tal illusion.” 

“Tf that is your view, I'll go by myself, 
for I know she is a noble woman, and as 
much a lady off the stage as on it. 
fear is she will talk that dreadful guttural 
German, with its ‘ oches’ and its ‘aches,’ and 
then where shall we all be? We must ask 
Mr. Severne to go with us.” 

“A idea. No—a vile one. 
abominably handsome, and has the gift of 
the gab 
He to cut me out, the villain! 
him up, somebody, till we come back.” 

“ Now, Harrington, don’t be absurd. 
must and shall be of the party. I have my 
Mr. Severne,” 
him with a blush and a divine smile, “ you 
will oblige me I am sure.” 

Severne’s face turned as blank as a doll’s, | 
and he said nothing, one way or other. 


” 


good 


is sure 


reasons. 


It was settled that they should all meet 
at the Kursaal at four, to dine and play. 
But Zoe and her party would go on ahead 
by the one-o’clock train; and so she retired 
to put on her bonnet—a technical expression, 
which implies a good deal. 


Fanny went with her, and as events more | 
usual routine of their|s 


exciting than the 
young lives were ahead, their tongues went 
arare pace. But the only thing worth pre- 
senting to the reader came at the end, after 
the said business of the toilet had been dis- 
patched. 


Zoe said, “ I must go now, or I shall keep | 


them waiting.” 


“Only one, dear,” 
“ Why only one ?” 
“Mr. Severne will not go.” 

“That he will: I made a point of it.” 
“You did, dear; but still he will not go.” 
There was something in this and in Fan- 


said Fanny, dryly. 


will interrupt me, and say charming | 


My only } 1 


He is | 


in German and other languages. | 
Lock | 


|ny’ s tone that startled Zoe ond puzzled her 


| sorely. She turned round upon her with 
flashing eye, and said, “‘No mysteries, p] 


ease, 
| dear. 


Why won't he go with me whereye 
I ask him to go, or, rather, what makes J 
think he won’t ?” 
| Said Fanny, thoughtfully: “I could not 
te mn you, all in a moment, why I feel so posi. , 
tive. One puts little things together tha 
are nothing apart: one observes faces ; I do, 
| at least. You don’t seem to me to be sy 
| quick at that as most girls. But, Zoe dear 
you know very well one often knows a thing ; 
for cert: uin, yet one doesn’t know exa tly 
what makes one know it.” 
| Now Zoe’s amour propre was wounded by 
Fanny’s suggestion that Severne would not 
go to Homburg, or, indeed, to the world’s 
end, with her; so she drew herself up in her 
grand way, and folded her arms, and said, a 
little haughtily, “Then tell me what is it 
you know about him and me, without know- 
ing how on earth you know it.” 
| The supercilious tone and grand manner 
nettled Fanny, and it wasn’t “ brooch-day ;” 
| she stood up to her lofty cousin like a little 
“T know this,” said she, with 


ou 


| game-cock. 


ieightened cheek, and flashing eyes, and a 

| voice of steel, “you will never get Mr. ] 
ward Severne into one room with Zoe Vizard 

| and Ina Klosking.” 

| 


Zoe Vizard turned very pale, but her eyes 
| flashed defiance on her friend. 

“That Tl know,” she said, in a deep 
voice, with a little gasp, but a world of pride 
and resolution. 


He | 


said she, turning on | 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE ladies went down together, and found 
Vizard ready. Mr. Severne was not in the 
room. Zoe inquired after him. 

“Gone to get a sun-shade,” said Vizard. 

“There!” said Zoe to Fanny, in a tri- 
umphant whisper. “ What is that for, but 
to go with us?” 

Fanny made no reply. 

They waited some time for Severne and 

| his sun-shade. 

At last Vizard looked at his watch, and 
aid they had only five minutes to spare. 
| Come down and look after him. He must 
be somewhere abont.” 

They went down, and looked for him all 
| over the Platz. He wasnotto beseen. At 
llast Vizard took out his watch, and said, 
“Tt is some misunderstanding: we can’t wait 
| any longer.” 
| Sohe and Zoe went to the train. Neither 
_ said much on the way to Homburg, for they 
| were both brooding. Vizard’s good sense 
| and right feeling were beginning to sting 
i|him a little for calling on the Klosking at 
| all, and a great deal for using the enthusiasm 
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of an inexperienced girl to obtain an intro- | 


duction to a public singer. He sat moody 
in his corner, taking himself to task. Zoe’s 
thoughts ran in quite another channel, but 
she was no easier in her mind. It really 


seemed as if Severne had given her the slip. | 


Probably he would explain his conduct; but 
then that Fanny should foretell he would 
avoid her company rather than call on Made- 
moiselle Klosking, and that Fanny should 
be right—this made the thing serious, and 
galled Zoe to the quick: she was angry with 
Fanny for prophesying truly ; she was rath- 
er angry With Severne for not coming, and 
more angry with him for making 
ny’s predict ion, 


Zoe Vizard was a good girl and a gener- 


ous girl; but she was not a humble girl: 
he had a great deal of pride, and her share 
of vanity, and here both were galled. Be- 
sides that, it seemed to her most strange 
and disheartening that Fanny, who did not 
love Severne, should be able to foretell his 
conduct better than she who did love him; 
such foresight looked like greater insight. 
All this humiliated and also puzzled her 
strangely ; and so she sat brooding as deep- 
ly as her brother. 

As for Vizard, by the time they got to 
Homburg he had made up his mind. As 
they got out of the train, he said, “ Look 
here, I am ashamed of myself. 
right to play the fool, alone; but I have no 
business to drag my sister into it. We will 
go somewhere else. There are lots of things 
I give up the Klosking.” 

Zoe stared at him a moment, and then an- 
swered, with cold decision, “No, dear; you 
must allow me to call on her, now I am here. 
She won’t bite me.” 

“Well, but it is a strange thing to do.” 

“What does that matter? We are abroad.” 

“Come, Zoe, I am much obliged to you; 
but give it up.” 

“No, dear.” 

Harrington smiled at her pretty peremp- 
toriness, and misunderstood it. “This is 
carrying sisterly love a long way,” said he. 
“T must try and rise to your level. I won’t 
go with you.” 

“Then I shall go alone.” 

“What, if I forbid you, miss ?” 

She tapped him on the cheek with her fin- 
gers. “Don’t affect the tyrant, dear; you 
can’t manage it. Fanny said something 
that has mortified me. I shall go. You can 
do as you like. But stop; where does she 
live ?” 

“Suppose I decline to tell you? I am 
seized with a virtuous fit—a regular par- 
oxysm.” 

“Then I shall-go to the opera and in- 
quire, dear. But” (coaxingly) “you will 
tell me, dear.” . 

“There,” said Harrington, “ you wicked, 
tempting girl, my sham virtue has oozed 


to see. 


good Fan- | 


I have a} 


| But now and then some poet's music 


away, and my real mania triumphs. She 
lives at ‘The Golden Star” I was weak 
enough to send Harris in last night to learn.” 

Zoe smiled. 

He hailed a conveyance, and they started 
at once for “ The Golden Star.” 

“ Zoe,” said Harrington, gravely, “ some- 
thing tells me I am going to meet my 
fate.” 

“All the better,” said Zoe. “I wish you 
to meet your fate. My love for my brother is 
not selfish. I am sure she is a good woman. 
Perhaps I may find out something.” 

“About what ?” 

“Oh, never mind.” 


SEA SORCERY. 


Curerrity blew the soft midsummer wind, 
And morn’s firet freshness had not left the sky, 
As our small craft shot past the harbor buoy, 


| And left the light-house far upon the lee, 


And stood right out into the glistening bay, 
Leaving behind the sad and sullen roar 

Of the great waves that broke upon the rocks, 
Tossing the rock-weed madly to and fro; 
Leaving behind the voices clear and swect 

Of happy children playing on the beach, 

And the one ancient, immemorial man, 

Whose dory rocked amid the boiling surf, 
While he, as ever, sat with eyes cast down, 
Wondering what luck his lines would have that day. 
Dimmer and dimmer grew the distant shore; 
Down dropped the spires below the violet line 
Vhere sea and sky were married into one, 
And still we sailed. 


And more and more there fell 
Upon onr spirits such a subtle charm, 
So weird a spell of sea-wrought sorcery, 
That all things grew unto our spirit strange. 
Strange seemed the sky above, and strange the sea, 


| And strange the vessels flitting here and there 


Across the bay. Strange seemed we each to each, 
And to ourselves; and when our voices smote 
The stillness, half they seemed like voices heard 
In lives long gone, or lives that were to be. 
Little we spoke, and less of words our own; 

ic, heard 

In that old time before we sailed away— 

It might have been a hundred years ago. 
Dream-like grew all the past, until it seemed 

To be no past of ours. 


. But when the sun 
Began to linger toward the western verge, 
We turned our prow and bade him be our guide’ 
Yet more in doubt than faith that we should find 
The land from which we once had sailed away— 
Ay, whether such a land there was at all, 
Save as some baseless phantom of our brains. 
And when again we heard the roaring surf, 
And saw the old, familiar, storm-bleached crags, 
And the long curve of pebbly beach beyond, 
The wonder grew, till it was keen as pain, 


| Whether, indeed, we sailed away that morn, 


Or in some dim gray morning of the world; 
Whether some few brief hours had flitted by 
Between the morning and the evening stars, 

Or generations had arrived and gone, 

And states had fallen ’mid the crash of arms, 
And justice grown more ample on the earth. 
There sat the ancient, immemorial man, 

Tending his line amid the boiling surf, 

And still the spell was not dissolvéd quite. 

So long had he been there, it seemed not strange 
That he should sit a thousand years and more, 
Paying no heed to anght that passed him by. 

At length, our moorings reached, our anchor dropped, 
Amid a crowd we stood upon the shore— 

A crowd whose faces looked a trifle strange, 

Till from among them came a little child, 

And put her hand in mine, and lifted up her face 
For kisses. Then the charm was snapped, 

And I went homeward, glad to be restored 

To the firm earth and ite familiar ways. 
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SOUTHERN LADY OF 
SHALOTT. 

™ RETA, how silent you are!” said Mrs. 

JF Ivison. “I fear that I am but a dull 
companion for you. Isn’t it blindman’s hol- 
iday? Pray put up your work.” 

Miss Ivison immediately laid aside the 
embroidery upon which she was engaged 
and stepping out of the open window upon 
the porch, drew a low seat close to her) 
grandmother’s chair. 

Leaning forward and looking up in her 
face with playful reproach, “For shame, 
dearest!” she exclaimed. Then, as the sweet 
old face relaxed into a smile, “ As if you did 
not know the nursery song, to the chime of 
one of whose couplets all my labors are set 
to music— 

“*T lived with my grandmother; "twas down in yonder 
green; 

She’s the finest old lady that ever was seen!'” 

The clear caroling of these words awak- 
ened the echoes from across the river on 
whose shore the little house stood, and in- 
duced the rowey of a small boat, just then 
gliding down its red sunset path, to rest for 
a moment upon his oars. “ Where have I 
heard that voice before? Who are the ten- 
ants of this cottage?” muttered he, resum- 
ing his stroke. 


“Tell me why you were so quiet,” persist- | 


ed grandmamma, laying the soft old hand, 
from which Greta had withdrawn the ivory 
knitting-needles, upon the now recumbent 
head. 


“The lights and voices of other days were 


” 


in my eyes and ears, I suppose,” was replied, 
a little reluctantly, then heaving a heavy 
sigh. “But, presto, change! I see only the 
lovely glow of this western sky, hear only 
the rushing of the river on its way to the 
Mexican Gulf, and the whispering of these 
mimosa-trees near us. Grandmamma”’— 
with a livelier tone—“ confess that our lines 
are cast in pleasant places.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs.Ivison, slowly. “I 
hope we may have done well to come here. 
It is a healthy location, convenient of ac- 


} 
cess, yet secluded enough to enable you to | 
do as you wish; that is, to pursne your draw- 
ing and embroideryzwork uninterrupted. I 


wish you did not have to do the latter.” 
“Why not, since that is the kind of art | 
to command the readier sale?” with a light | 
touch of sarcasm. ‘The rent of this cot- 
tage, small as it is, makes it needful to eke | 
out our income in some way, you know. | 
And think, you ungrateful grandmamma, of 


the luxury of a roof to ourselves, however | 


humble, and of a place in which to put the 


- . 1 
few treasures saved from our shipwreck— 


dear grandpapa’s books and all!” 
“Tt is too lonely for you; that is my great: | 
est fear, Greta. You are young yet, and—” 


“ Encore jeune!” laughed Miss Ivison, | 


|mockingly. “No, no; I am disillusionce, as 
the French say, and older than your fa), y 
paints me, grandmamma. Perhaps I may 
grow young again in this new life out of 
the world with you, though”’—for the olq 
lady had again sighed. 

| “Truly I don’t like to hear you talk in 
that way. It is unnatural at your age.” 


,| “Is it? I will not, then, for I hate affec. 


tation. Tell me, grandmamma, to change 
the subject, have you yet heard the name 
| of the owner of the turreted house down 
the river yonder ?” 

“The house concerning which you hayo 
been so curious?” asked Mrs. Ivison, while 
her glance followed Greta’s to the distant 
towers of a handsome residence that an in- 
tervening wood partly screened from their 

| view. 

“Yes. Seen from here, I could easily im- 
agine it some castle on the Rhine. - And the 
situation is so pretty on that height, which 
| I fancy, must descend from the beck of the 
house in terraces to the water. Some day | 
shall negotiate with one of the river fisher- 
men for the use of asmall boat, and row my- 
self past it—I have not forgotten my old 
accomplishment ; don’t look alarmed, grand- 
mamma—if only to see that my idea is cor- 
rect. Then, to quote Doré, the picture re- 
tained by ‘the collodion in my brain’ shall 
be transferred to paper on my return.” 

“You have forgotten your question,” said 
Mrs. Ivison, after a pause, during which she 
rather thoughtfully stroked Greta’s cheeks. 
“ And chance has enabled me to answer it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“You know that our landlord called to- 
day to receive the first quarterly payment 
of the rent. He was disposed to talk, from 
his satisfaction, perhaps, in obtaining ten- 
ants who made prompt payment, as I hear 
his former ones proved troublesome. In 
the course of a few words he dropped the 
remark that the neighborhood might be 

| livelier soon, as it was rumored that the 
“Kents, who had recently bought your pic- 
turesque castle, were expected from New 
| Orleans.” 

“Not Clara’s father and mother !” 

“T asked if they were of the Carondelet 
Street firm of Kents, and he replied in the 
| affirmative. But, after all, it may be a mis- 
| take; there are probably many of the name 
in New Orleans.” 
| For Miss Itison’s brow had grown dark, 
_ her lip compressed. 

The old lady looked at her somewhat anx- 
iously. In prosperous days Greta had vis- 
ited these Kents in their city home—Clara, 
| their daughter and her school friend, hav- 
ing vehemently petitioned for her society 
|at least for one winter’s season up to its 

gay carnival close. And Greta’s remem- 
| brance of the visit was as of some dream 
of enchantment. Thrown into constant 
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companionship with Eugene Kent, Clara’s | 


prother, a mutual attraction had ripened | 
into love, to which fortune seemed to prom- 
ise no obstacle. With the full approval of | 
his family, Eugene had followed her home | 
to gain the consent of her guardians. And| 
it was not withheld. But the delay of a} 
year or two was stipulated for by the grand- | 
parents, unwilling at once to lose this only 
child; and the business connections of the | 
Kents in Europe requiring some personal | 
oversight, it was decided that Eugene 
should cross the ocean in this interim. 

Up to the time of the parting but one | 
slight jar had ever taken place in the inter- 
course of the lovers. This had occurred in } 
the discussion of an ill-starred marriage,Eu- | 
gene expressing his belief that the trouble 
was due to inequality in fortune and posi- 
tion, adding that such alliances rarely turn- 
ed out well. These carelessly uttered words | 
struck Greta unpleasantly. 
an exaggerated courtesy, 

“Very well, milord Kent,” she exclaimed. 
“Should I by chance in your absence lose 
fortune, and caste thereby, I shall know 
what to expect.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Eugene, smiling secure- 
ly, and failing to see the real seriousness 
underlying this. “I can not imagine you 
other than you are; but you must seo, | 
Greta ;” and he proceeded to develop his 
idea, “to show,” as he averred, “its com- 
mon-sense.” But the only effect was an 
increased flush on his pretty companion’s 
cheek as she replied, 

“You may be right, Eugene, but it is a| 
man’s common-sense, I think, not a wom-| 
an’s,” and declined to pursue the conver- | 
sation. | 

But she was destined to remember it. 
Hardly six months from the time of Eu-| 
gene’s departure the failure of a bank and | 
soon after of a railroad scheme, in wateh| 
the greater part of her grandfather’s prop- 
erty was invested, brought them into great | 
distress and uncertainty for the future. The4 
health and spirits of old Mr. Ivison were so 
affected by these losses as to make him | 
unable to rally from an attack of cold and | 
fever. 

Upon Margaret fell the task of consoling | 
the surviving grandparent and planning for | 
the morrow’s need. All the latent force of | 
her character was developed in their adver- 
sity. But the seeds of a dangerous pride 
were quickened into life too. Seeing the | 
cold avoidance of many so-called friends in | 
this hour of threatened poverty, and stung | 
to a distrust of human nature, her thoughts | 
flew to Eugene for the first time with ap- | 
prehension, remembering his former words. | 
And the feeling instigated her to write an | 
offer of release from their engagement, en- 





tered into under other circumstances. There / 


was no reply, and a corresponding failure 


Sweeping him |. 


of Clara’s letters at the same time seemed 
to justify her doubt. Again she wrote, this 
time briefly and formally dissolving the tie 
between them. 

And then, disdaining to acknowledge pain 
for the loss of a love so little trustworthy, 
she turned her energies to the struggle with 
adversity before them. 

She hoped that a decided talent for draw- 
ing might aid her in the future, and it ap- 
peared that a very small income would still 
remain after the sale of house and furniture 
—enough, perhaps, to subsist; on in the 
country. 

“ Certainly not in town,” Miss Ivison said, 
showing a feverish haste to quit the scenes 
of her happy former life. 

But affairs of importance are not con- 
cluded in a moment, and it was not till early 


| spring that a place of residence was decided 


upon. 

A cottage on the outskirts of a small rail- 
road station, situated upon one of the water- 
courses finding its way to the Gulf, was the 
result of their investigations, the two main 
reasons recommending it being change of 
scene and the prospect of uninterrupted se- 
clusion. 

Mrs. Ivison might have preferred linger- 
ing near her old home, but agreed tacitly to 
Greta’s wish to separate herself from the 
world in which they had once moved, if she 
did not approve. 

And now had come the unwelcome intelli- 
gence concerning the owner of the turreted 
house. One of the unforeseen contingencies 
of life had brought into their neighborhood, 
the first year of residence in it, the very man 
whom of all that world Greta had moved 
there to avoid. 

What should she do? Were these Kents 
really coming here? But folly! Had they 
not forgotten? Was there any likelihood 
of their seeking her? Would Eugene be 
with his family? Her heart beat suffoca- 
tingly at the suggestion. She knew well 
that his coming had been looked for. 

How strange that he had not even replied 
to the note breaking their engagement! Yet 
no; how should he have any thing to say 
for himself? And Clara! Something like 
a sob rose in her throat. She could think 
of Eugene haughtily, as a woman will of the 
man who has betrayed her trust; not so of 
this familiar friend of her school-days. Did 
that affectionate, warm-hearted manner cov- 
er so much worldliness ? 

With a groan she half closed her eyes; 
then rose hastily, as if to shake off such 
thoughts. 

“ Dear Margaret!” 

“Forgive me, grandmamma. WasIrnde? 
But this chance is so—vexatious! But nev- 
er mind. It will only make it necessary to 
take one’s walks later or earlier, as the case 
may be, to avoid meeting them. They will 
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hardly seek our homble home, I imagine” 
(bitterly). “How I wish that in coming 
here we had changed our name!” 

“My dear Greta !—whe n we have done | 
nothing to be ashamed of! 

“True; Iam talking recklessly, and ‘suf- | 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof. I 
will think of them no more ;” and Greta, en- | 
tering the cottage through the open window, 
lit the lamps, summoned their one maid to | 
bring the tea, then seated herself at the pi- 
ano to sing,“ Fly, my skiff, among the roses.” 

“The song is so apropos here, grandmam- 
ma,’ 
the river shores are lined with wild roses— 
Cherokees, you know. And I noticed this 
morning how rapidly they were budding. 
In a few weeks they’ll be all in bloom. 
for a skiff! or rather for my own dear boat | 

-grandpapa’s last gift. 
brought it here! 
row on this river.” 


sut old Mrs. Ivison shook her head, though | 


glad to see 
ter, 


restored cheerfulness. The wa- 
in her estimation, was a treacherous ele- 


ment, and Greta’s light-oared paper boat a | 
. . . | 
most reckless modern invention for tempt- | 


ing Providence. 

The Ivisons’ landlord had not been misin- 
formed. The Kents were already on their 
way to this residence, Clara’s convalescence 
making it necessary for them to leave the 
city early. 
had brought the cherished daughter almost 
to the borders of the grave, and a quiet, 
healthy abode being desirable for her, Mr. 
Kent, who hated the discomforts of summer 


travel, and had long contemplated the pur- | 


chase of some country residence, fixed upon 
this, induced by the 
some commercial traveler well acquainted 
with small railroad stations. 

Eugene had returned from Europe, to be | 


’ she said, breaking off abruptly, “ for | 


Oh, | 


If I could have | 
It would be delightful to | 


A severe attack of typhoid fever | 


° | 
recommendations of | 
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The indiffe ‘rence to his sister's ai anger 
touched Eugene almost more than the af. 
| front.to himself. Indeed, the last had only 

bewildered and made him resolve with a] lla 
| mi un’s will to force the lady to explain her. 
| self, before accepting his dismissal as fina): 

| but he was now ne: irly persuaded of her de. 
| liberate faithlessness—so nearly as to make 
him somewhat delay his intention of inquir- 
ing into the cause of her conduct. A re- 
| quest from his father just at this time to 
| precede them, in order to see that all was 
arranged beforehand for Clara’s erp 
was a welcome distraction to a mind t] 

| had been resolvi ing and re-resolving w = 
| yet fixing upon a definite plan of action, 

This journey would take him through the 
place of the Ivisons’ home. But arrived in 
that sea-port to find them gone, none seem- 
ed to know where, his anxiety took a new 
turn. 
| .Was this departure caused by the pressure 
of poverty? He feared so from what he 
could learn. Certainly he would lose no 

time in satisfying himself on this head go 
|}soon as he had dispatched the business in 
hand. 

Seeking their former abode before the 
hour of taking the train, he observed 
| Wagon before the entrance, and recognized 

upon it one of Greta’s old treasures, a fanci- 
| fully painted light boat bearing the name 
of The Clara. 

| Finding, upon inquiry, that it was to be 
| 


| 


| 


offered for sale, he entered upon a traffic for 
its possession, and succeeding in obtaining 
it, ordered it to the station, to be sent on 
| among the earliest freight. 

“For there is a boat-house (in which it 
may be kept) belonging to this new prop- 
erty,” he thought; “and until Greta is 
proved faithless” (for his sanguine temper 
would occasionally triumph over doubt), 


| 
| 


i 


met with news of Greta’s perplexing silence 7“ no one else shall have what was hers.” 


and the tidings of his sister’s danger. The 
first was partially explained by the note of | 
dismissal to himself, received only upon the 
eve of sailing. 
For the original tentative letter, instigated 


by her first impulse of pride, had never been | 


forwarded, but still lay with unclaimed mail 
matter at Calais, to which port it had been 
missent. 


tioning Clara’s illness as excuse, and begging 
immediate reply. 

This note, which the anxious-minded fa- 
ther thought to have mailed, was discover- 


ed months after by Mrs. Kent, aeernnaags 
And so | 


the lining of his great-coat pocket. 


there were hard feelings among those who 


had ever been friends, caused by these small | 
unforeseen chances of life that upset the 


nicest calculations. 


Certainly unsatisfactorily. | 


Mr. Kent senior hearing of Mr. | 
Ivison’s losses (much underestimated by | 
first report) and subsequent death, had writ- | 
ten a brief note of condolence to Greta, men- | 


| Ah! distrustful Miss Ivison, had you 
| guessed whose was the boat gliding down 
| the stream as you sang—whose were the 
sars catching so eagerly the echo of your 
voice! 

The curiosity causing the oarsman to 
| pause, had drawn him back to the cottage 
later with a wish to satisfy it. 

The boat, pulled high upon the shore, was 
temporarily deserted, and its late occupant 
(who had only arrived in the neighborhood 
the evening before) now leaned his arms 
upon the fence, and listened with a surprise 
and emotion that for a while transfixed him 
| there, to the warbling of “Fly, my skiff,” 
Greta’s favorite song, in surely — yes! no 
other than her own familiar voice! 

Trying to decide what course to pursue, 
and wondering more and more over the 
strange coincidence bringing the objects of 
his search here, a card was at last produced 


| from his pocket, upon which scribbling his 
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name, he resolved to try his chance of ad- 
mittance. For his mind had become rapid- 
ly convinced, through the force of his long- 
ing perhaps, in the renewed charm of Greta’s 
proximity, that only some fatal misappre- 
hension on her part could have caused her 
ernelty to him, and he was impatient for an 
interview. 

But his card certainly failed to prove a 
trump upon this occasion. The servant who 
had taken it in returned with the short an- 
nouncement that the ladies were not receiv- 
And stung to the quick by the 

new rebuff, Eugene walked indignant away. 

It was Greta who had dictated the hasty 
Yand haughty message. She had rejected 
her grandmother’s remonstrance with will- 
ful For Mrs. Ivison, much sur- 
prised at this visit, began to hope that their 
judgment of the Kents had been a wrong 
At all events, she was willing, even 
anxious, to hear what might be said in ex- 
tenuation. 

“It is hardly Christian, my dear, to feel 

as you do,” she said, pleadingly, to Greta, 
intensity of whose passionate resent- 
ment was suddenly revealed in the out- 
break, 

“The very name of Kent is hateful to me.” 

“You will never be happy till you learn 
to forgive.” 

“T must learn to forget first,” was briefly 
replied. 

“We can not tell, after all, what may not 
be said in excuse. I feel that I am to be 
blamed for acquiescing too readily in your 
condemnation of them upon insuflicient ev- 
idence.” 

“What could suffice if the knowledge of 
their neglect of us under all the cireum- 
stances did not ?” was Miss Ivison’s scornful 
question. 

“There may have been causes for it not 
known to us.” 

Greta shook her head, but the doubt rank- 
led thereafter. Was it the struggle to es- 
cape from its harassment that caused her 
to labor for the next few weeks with such 
feverish, unremitting ardor? Her cheek 
grew pale from the constant application, 
and Mrs. Ivison watched her with a secret 
anxiety that undermined her own feeble 
health more than she was aware. 

There had been no further attempt to 
seek them out. Eugene, rallying a little 
from the effects of his last rebuff, urged it 
upon his mother and sister, who had lately 
arrived,in vain. Mrs. Kent’s maternal pride 
and affection, outraged not only in the slight 
to her son, but in the indifference to Clara’s 
late danger (of her illness, remember, she 
supposed Greta to have been made aware 
through the lost letter), positively refused, 
and not only for herself, but for Clara, whose 
gentle heart secretly mourned over the pro- 
hibition. 


gy Vy isits. 


impatience. 
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Seeing this, the mother resolved to fill the 
house with guests, in the hope of diverting 
her mind; and soon had, as she fancied, rea- 
son to congratulate herself on the success 
of the scheme, and not only for the daughter, 
but for Eugene. For he had been strange- 
ly restless and unlike himself of late, she 
thought, seeming quite unable to remain 
quietly at home enjoying his books, once 
the charm of leisure hours. His time since 
his arrival had been chiefly occupied in long 
solitary hunting and fishing rambles, from 
which he often did not return till night, 
and then too wearied to talk. 

An unacknowledged hope of meeting the 
object uppermost in his thoughts, truth to 
say, was the motive for these excursions, but 
doomed to disappointment, for Greta was 
never seen. He had been deeply chagrined 
by his mother’s absolute refusal to call upon 
the Ivisons, but forbore to argue the point 
further, from a sense of shame, perhaps, in 


revealing how strong was his own feeling 


still for one who had apparently forgotten 
him. 

Preparations for the expected guests, and 
the necessity of giving aid and counsel to 
the mother and sister, were, perhaps, of ben- 
efit to him in this juncture, by otherwise 
employing mental faculties too constantly 
revolving about one idea; and their arrival 
at least served to fill the house with a life 
and cheerfulness sadly wanting to it in the 
early weeks of its occupation. 

From her window Greta could see the 
pleasure excursions on the river, and often 
on the more distant road equestrian parties 
racing gayly by, a vision of long skirts, flut- 
tering plumes, graceful and manly forms 
displayed to advantage by the exercise. 
And from thence her eyes would return res- 
olutely to the drawing or needle-work over 
which she was constantly bending. She 
was wearier than ever of late, not only 
physically, but spiritually, as it seemed to 
her. And she was not a little troubled 
about her grandmother, who had complain- 
ed of great and increasing weakness as the 
warm weather drew on. The doctor called 
in had not been encouraging. 

“ At her age she should be very careful,” 
he said. “This seems a sort of breaking up 
| of the system.” 

Which vague generality of speech had so 
sharpened Greta’s anxieties as to make them 
apparent to their object through her too 
zealous watchfulness. Old Mrs. Ivison half 
smniled one day after undergoing a thorough 
cross-examination as to how she had passed 
the night. 

“Don’t be uneasy about me, love,” she 
said; “there is quite enough care on those 
youthful shoulders. At my time one can 
| not expect uninterrupted health.” 

“Take care of yourself, darling,” said 
| Greta, caressingly, “and don’t wonder at 
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my anxiety. Are younot my all? Grand- | “Thave taken the cottage for a year,” she 
mamma, grandmamma”’—clinging to her, said, “and will get some one to stay with 
with fond terror—“if I should lose you, | me there” 


: = (naming the person in contempla- 
what would become of me ? 


tion—a widow in humble circumstances 
“God would raise up others for you to| known to her as a seamstress). “She hee 
love and to love you, my Margaret,” was/no children, and will be glad, I think, 
replied, with serene faith, as the old lady | come with me for a while.” 
smoothed the silky brown hair from her | “But consider, my dear—” 
granddaughter’s forehead. “You will per- | “T can not,” interrupted Greta, shrinking 
haps do better without than with me.” from this discussion. “When I return Po 
But as the summer waxed in strength, | the country, there will be mere than enough 
the life forces of Greta’s only surviving par-| time. At the end of the year, if I decide 
ent sensibly waned. And seeing it, Miss| upon something else; I will let you know: 
Ivison’s courage seemed at times to desert | and thank you now for all your kindness.” 
her, and was only re-animated through the | And the following week found her again 
influence of the steadfast trustfulness of the | in the cottage at work, only interrupted now 
lovely spirit so soon to quit its frail bodily | by a few polite efforts to make Mrs. Hunt, 
tenement. | her companion, at home. There was little 
“‘ Dearest,” Mrs. Ivison said, as Greta es-| else to prevent her mind from preying upon 
tablished her in a cushioned arm-chair one | itself, and a new self-reproach for the 
evening, after a day of pain, “sing some-| thoughtless egotism that, in bringing her 
thing; it will rest me: the little song your | grandmother here, had perhaps shortened 
grandfather used to ask for—do you remem- | her life, seemed at times to render her sor- 
ber it ?” and Greta, not trusting herself to| row a just but almost unbearable atone- 
reply, turned silently to the piano and ment, and softened her to all the world but 
obeyed: | herself. 
“Through dark to light! The anointing of her eyes with the mourn- 
Yet del Sado cn eaeateohag: bright, ful dust and ashes of the grave seemed to 
“Throug night to day! have opened them to clearer vision. 
5 & y ‘ 
Thick fogs dismay ; If Greta accepted her present unbroken 
But Hope springs up to light the way. loneliness as a kind of retribution, not so 
“Through shade to sun! her companion. 
Tried soul, well done! Mrs. Hunt’s one form of enjoyment dur- 
Love waits to bless, and heaven is won!” ing a somewhat restricted life had been the 


to 





As she struck the last triumphant chord | sewing woman’s own—a liking for gossip. 
of the mystical German music, beginning | And although gratitude for past kindnesses 
plaintively, but ending in a burst of har-| from .the Ivisons, as well as a desire for 
mony, Greta’s eyes met Mrs. Ivison’s shining change, had made her accept this invitation, 
upon her through tears. Instantly rising,| she had no notion of depriving herself of 


she knelt at her side to say, brokenly, “ Don’t | the (to her) chief stimulus of existence. A 


—don’t—I can not bear it.” week had not elapsed before her developing 
“ Hush, my own little daughter,” was the | 2 disposition to chat with market folks on 
soothing reproof, but so faintly uttered that | their way to and from the village, in occa- 
Greta looked up alarmed and penitent for | sional trips to the village itself, ostensibly 
her display of emotion. | for business, really from curiosity, and in 
“ Have I made you ill? Are you worse?” | her collection of a quantity of news items, 
“Not so well as usual, I believe,” Mrs. Ivi- | good, bad, and indifferent, which she burned 
son almost whispered. “Call Fanny, and I} to impart to Greta. 
will go to bed.” “or, poor young thing! if she could only 
These were almost her last words, for the | be got to take an interest in life again! She 
attack of faintness coming on, failed to yield ‘mopes too much,” was thought, good-na- 
as usual to the stimulants tried, and the | turedly. 
doctor, when summoned, only shook his/ “And so our neighbors are going to leave 
head, and sent for his housekeeper to re- | us, I hear, Miss Greta,” she began, quite eas- 
main with Greta through the night. |ily, in pouring that young lady’s coffee the 
Before morning “the silver cord was | next morning. 
loosed,” and the desolate girl doubly or-| “Our neighbors?” repeated Greta, absent- 
phaned. ly. She was studying the effect of morning 
The doctor was kindness itself, making | sunlight upon a bit of oak foliage shading 
all arrangements, and even accompanying | the east window. “I did not know we had 
her back to the city to consign the beloved | any, Mrs. Hunt.” 
remains to the family vault. And a few “To be sure, they’re some distance off— 
old friends of the Ivisons, rallying about|more’s the pity,’ said the sociable Mrs. 
her, urged her to remain with them, for a| Hunt; “but it’s something to know they’re 
while at least, until some other arrangement | there, in a place like this, although one nev- 
might be made; but Greta refused. er sees ’em—the people who live in the fine 
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house down the stream—the Kents, I mean. 
Now, I remember, you once visited a family 
by that name, and from the same place too 
“New Orleans. Do you know them, Miss 
Greta ?” 

“] neither visit nor receive visits here,” 
Greta replied, reservedly; but her face, 
whether from the chasing of sun and shad- 
ow across it through the oak bough, or from 
the contrast with her deep mourning dress, 
looked unusually pale. 

Perhaps there had been some unconfessed 
expectation that the news of her last be- 
reavement might elicit some sign of return- 
ing kindness from these former friends. 
And the old love might have taken its re- 
yenge for long suppression, exhibiting, in 
this low ebb of life, its ineffaceable writing 
on her heart. Of late she had felt at times 
an agony of longing to see Eugene, faithless 
though he had been. For he had loved her 
well once, at least. Bitterly she now re- 
gretted that refusal to see him, instigated, 
as she felt, by pride and passion. Might it 
not have been— 

But Mrs. Hunt’s voice, irritatingly cheer- 
ful, again broke upon her reverie: “ Well, 
whether we know them or not, they are go- 
ing to leave, I hear, and that soon. The 
whole party, visitors and all, are going to 
the County Springs for a week or so. 
After that, it is said, they will return here 
to stay till it’s safe to go back to New Or- 
leans. That pretty Miss Kent, who was so 
ill before coming here, is engaged, they say, 
to one of the gentlemen of the party—a Mr. 
Mowbray, from M a 

“She was ill!” Greta looked roused and 
startled. 

“Oh, la, yes! at death’s door with typhoid 
before she came here,” explained Mrs. Hunt, 
charmed to have produced a sensation. 
“And father and mother and brother wild 
about her. Only two children, son and 
daughter, you know. They say it’s quite 
pretty to see how devoted they are to one 
another.” 

But here Miss Ivison, with a murmured ex- 
cuse, left the breakfast table, and when seen | 
again at dinner the traces of tears on her 
cheek checked her companion’s loquacity. 

A few days later, having succeeded recent- 
ly in disposing of some water-color sketches 
from nature, she set out upon a walk in 
search of wild flowers to copy. For, her 
fear of meeting the Kents removed, she was 
free to wander where she would; and her 
health, she feared, might suffer from longer 
confinement. Besides, she really longed, 
a youthful reaction upon her, for a half- 
holiday respite from work and sorrowful 
thought, and having resolved upon it, fur- 
ther planned to take the long-coveted row 
on the river. 





The day, warm but not sultry, enabled 
her to start soon after the mid-day meal. | 


Equipped with a wide hat and good-sized 
basket containing wet moss, and a pair of 
garden scissors, she set out, first bending 
her steps toward a fisherman’s hut not far 
distant, where she hoped to make arrange- 
ments for a boat. 

He had one, was good-naturedly said, just 
fit for the like of her, single-oared, and not 
heavy. And it should be at the point at 
six o’clock. He would give her the key of 
the padlock fastening the chain to a post 
there. As for himself, he was going a bit 
down the river to fish, and might not be 
back till morning. But if she were used to 
row, there’d be no trouble in pushing off. 
A current there made it easy. And miss 
might pay him by taking some of his fish. 
No, he didn’t want any money. 

And this so well settled, Greta went on 
her way, keeping the silver-wound river in 
sight for a clew to her wanderings, as she 
threaded the intricate mazes of the wood, 
tangled with luxuriant undergrowth. 

If she had only been able to come some 
weeks ago! for the delicate flowers of the 
earlier season, better adapted to her brush, 
were now all gone. And yet, as the tulip- 
tree’s orange-spotted cups, the waxen, pink- 
touched laurel bloom, and the long, slender, 
snow-dropping panicles of the sour-wood 
tempted her to break off branches that soon 
proved an embarras de richesses, she felt well 
repaid. A few dainty blue nodding cam- 


panula found among the rocks, some gor- 
geous flame-colored spikes of cardinal-flow- 
er in low, wet places, and wild honeysuckle 
in abundance, of the kind flowering after 
the fall of the leaf, were added to her col- 
lection ; then finding the larger branches 


unmanageable for her basket, she carried 
them in her arms to the point, resolved to 
put them in the boat when it should arrive. 


_ But it was already there, locked to the post, 


and rocking in the current. Charmed with 
the effect of the piled-up boughs in it, Miss 
Ivison pleased her fancy by adding decora- 
tions of vines and grasses, which she re- 
turned to the woods to fetch, fringing and 
quite concealing the edges with Virginia 
creepers, and feather and fox-tail grasses, 
over which the large tulip flowers, laurel 


| branches, and sour-wood panicles rose into 


a small floating island of bloom. She put 


| her basket, with its honeysuckle and showy 
spikes of cardinal-flowers, in the prow, and 
| now took a seat midway in the boat to rest 


a while before setting off. 

Opaline sunset colors began to reflect 
themselves at last on the water when, step- 
ping out to unfasten the padlock, and loosen- 
ing an oar from its rests to aid her in spring- 
ing back and pushing off, Greta proceeded 
to embark. 

But her spring back sent the small boat 
farther out than she had expected, not hav- 
ing sufficiently calculated the force of the 
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current, and in the surprise the oar taken 
up was dropped. In a moment it had float- 
ed beyond her reach, and the boat was drift- 
ing rapidly out into the mid-stream. 

“At least,” thought Greta, much vexed, 
“there is another left to paddle with, and I 
can reach the shore again.” But the miss- 
ing one just then nearer, through the influ- 
ence of an eddy that had turned its course, 
the temptation to try to recover it was irre- 
sistible. The remaining oar was stretched 
far out to capture it—so far, indeed, that 
in trying to keep her balance, that was im- 
periled from her leaning over the boat-side, 
her grasp suddenly relaxed, and the last oar 
went to follow the first. 

The helplessness of her situation, joined 
to its sudden sense of danger, quite over- 
powered Greta, as, after straining her eyes 
along either shore, she discovered no possi- 
bility of aid or deliverance. The red, green, 
and gold of the sunset sky, the dash of the 
stream bearing her on so swiftly and inev- 
itably, the flowers of her floating island, all 
mixed themselves into an indistinguishable 
mass of light, color, and sound to her failing 
senses; and, sinking back amidst the heaped- 
up branches of bloom, all consciousness was 
mercifully lost to her. 


“Tn the name of wonder, what may that 
be ?” 


The speaker was Eugene Kent, and he 


stood at the end of a boat-house built out 
into the river. 

The house whose picturesque, castle-like 
outlines rose in the background above him 
was on a curve of the shore, and to this, its 
main projection, he had descended, hoping 
to enjoy a few moments alone upon the wa- 
ter. Seeing up the stream a moving fairy 
island apparently drifting down to him, its 
feathery green fringes dipping in the water 
as it moved, and its foliage just then screen- 
ing Greta’s inanimate form, he muttered a 
familiar quotation : 

“<Birnam wood come to Dunsinane,’ by 
all that’s odd! or what does it mean? No” 
(with keener observation), “it is a boat; I 
see the prow; and, good heavens! a wom- 
an in it!” 

A habitual coolness of nerve now stood 
him in good stead, causing him to act upon 
his first quick resolve with dispatch, yet 
without the flurry that might have hinder- 
edit. It was but the work of a moment to 
enter the boat-house and unfasten the chain 
securing a row-boat there; another, and his 
strong stroke sent it far out into the current 
on its way to intercept the small craft ap- 
proaching. 

He was not too soon, for it was already 
close at hand. Recognizing Greta with a 
heart-throb of wonder and fear (for she 
looked sorrowfully death-like and strange 
lying black-robed among the gay blossoms 


that bent and nodded together over }er 
white face), he drew alongside, succeeded 
in fastening her boat to his, and pu 
quickly ashore. 

The landing-place was at the foot of some 
steps leading up to a latticed arbor upon 
the lower terrace. Greta’s old fancy con- 
cerning the terraces had been correct, and 
the entrance to the grounds made by the 
arbor was continued by successive flights 
of steps to the house. 

Securing the boats at the landing, Eugene 
lifted the unconscious girl from the blossom- 
ing couch and bore her up the steps into the 
arbor. The motion tended to restore sus- 
pended animation, and even as he placed 
her on a seat and half turned to go and sum- 
mon help, her eyes opened upon him with 
a bewildered expression. 

In an instant he was bending near her, 
asking eagerly, “ Are you better?” 

“Where am I? how came I here ?” mur- 
mured Greta, slowly raising herself to a sit- 
ting posture, and passing her hand across 
her forehead as if to recall her scarce-awak- 
ened faculties. Then, as she looked around, 
above to the house upon its terraces, and be- 
low to the river, where her floating island 


lled 


| lay anchored by Eugene’s boat, the missing 
| link of memory seemed supplied. 


But Eugene? That was the wonder still 
—that he should have saved her, when she 
thought him far away. And was it indeed 
he looking so anxiously down in her face? 


| If this were a dream, merciful Heaven! let 


her never more awaken! He moved—was 
he going to disappear? Her hands were 
instantly outstretched with a sort of pit- 
eous entreaty that moved him as no other 
retractation of the past could have done. 
“Eugene! Eugene! don’t leave me!” 
“Never again, Greta,” was whispered, as 
he took her in his arms, bidding in that mo- 
ment a joyous adieu to all doubts that had 
ever come between them, and willing to 


| wait her own time for explanation. 


But this evidence of unchanged and gen- 
erous love, while at once convincing Greta of 
her past mistake, overwhelmed her with con- 
trition that it had ever been made. Look- 
ing up in that beloved face, she felt that her- 
self had been the faithless one, and forbore 
to question, but murmured words of tearful, 
incoherent penitence, to be re-assured by his 
gentle, caressing voice in reply. 

Perhaps, on the whole, never was the 
naughty tendency to gossip and retail in- 
formation not always correct (as it proved) 
so little punished by the poetical justice of 
mischievous consequences as in this instance 


|of Mrs. Hunt’s. Had Greta not been mis- 


informed concerning Eugene’s absence, her 
row upon the river would never have been 
ventured, and the reader might have forev- 
er lost this account of a Southern Lady of 
Shalott. 
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LIEUTENANT BOYLE’S DUEL. 
WA ANY years ago I was spending the 
M summer at a fine old mansion in New 
Jersey, full of historical souvenirs, for it 
had once been the head-quarters of General 
Washington. 

At the time about which I am writing the 
estate was in litigation, and some circum- 
locutory delay of the law rendered it neces- 
sary or convenient to rent the mansion for 
a while as a summer boarding-house, with 
all the beautiful old carved furniture and 
other belongings. Even the valuable paint- 
ings were left on the walls of the draw- 
ing-room, and a picture-gallery remained 
intact, doing unwonted service as dining 
and dancing hall for us intruding Goths 
and Vandals. 

A belt of grand old trees described a semi- 
circle on the beautiful lawn just in front of 
the house. Beneath each tree was a marble 
statue the size of life. They represented 
the nine Muses; Isis, the Goddess of Im- 
mortality; Jupiter Pluvius, the deity of the 
watering-pot; and other heathen worthies. 
Their sculptors were certainly neither Ca- 
nova, nor Hiram Powers, nor yet that auda- 
cious but exceedingly pretty Vinnie Ream, 
who has rendered herself immortal by cary- 
ing and cutting our grand martyred Presi- 
dent. Still, seen at the proper “ enchanted” 
distance, and bathed in soft sweet moan- 
light, Canova’s “ Venus,” the “ Greek Slave,” 
or he who prayed for “ charity for all” could 
not have awakened more pleasing emotions. 

But, alas! our joy was not forever in these 
things of distant enchantment and moon- 
light beauty. The mansion had not been 
opened two weeks when those small but ter- 
rible bandits in jackets and knickerbockers, 
the dear atrocious little sons and scamps of 
the different families, cherubs who had left 
their wings in heaven—those dear little 
boys, I say, all rushed in a body to their re- 
spective mammas and clamored for money. 
Getting it, of course, they all rushed in a 
body to “the store,” and, with a business-like 
vigor worthy of a better cause, demanded 
bows and arrows. Then enrolling them- 
selves into an independent target company, 
they diligently practiced shooting at the 
statues, until the noses of two of the Muses 
were triumphantly shot away. 

Naturally enough, after this performance 
the heathen deities were removed in a blast 
of indignation by their raging proprietor ; 
the small Christians—or “ little demons,” as 
he called them—joyfully assisting, cavorting 
wildly around each “stone boy and girl” as 
their foundations were dug up, clapping 
their dirty little hands, blowing their dis- 
cordant little tin trumpets, beating their 
horrible little drums, galloping in front of 
the horses as they went with their burdens 
out of the great gates, squealing like a cat 


| with a bone in its throat, and otherwise dis- 


porting themselves in honor of the ghostly 
recession, after the utterly inexhaustible and 
intolerable manner of small boys. 

The late Commodore Kearney, the bluff 
and brave, lived in a picturesque cottage 
adjoining the grounds of the “ Brighton 
House,” as it was and is now called. His 
presence attracted to the place other offi- 
cers of the navy and army. Among them 
were Captain (now Admiral) Porter, Captain 
(now Vice-Admiral) Rowan, the late brave 
and honored Captain Hartstein, and a num- 
ber of army officers, with their families. You 
may believe that the presence of so many 
brave and gallant men made carnival the 
whole of the time for those hero worshipers, 
the fair women and lovely girls who were 
gypsying there for the summer. 

Such devoted knights as they were! * Rid- 
ing, boating, fishing, swimming, dancing; 
military drills with canes and broomsticks 
for the children, and impromptu operas and 
plays for the other children. We were all 
children in those haleyon days—as witness 
our playing at blindman’s-buff. But this 
was when the “little pitchers” were abed 
and asleep, for, with their murdering candor 
and innocence, they would have betrayed 
us to the entire community, whose ances- 
tral traditions and personal dignity had de- 
veloped in it already a holy horror of such 
“high jinks” as had come under its notice. 

But—bless these high-toned susceptibili- 
ties!—we would have been a bright and shin- 
ing light unto them, for we had no quarrels, 
not even the green ghost of a jealousy. A 
divine mantle of charity rested upon us the 
livelong summer; it was just one brilliant, 
delicious midsummer dream, 

To half a dozen of us older women was 
vouchsafed the keenest enjoyment of all. 
This was to be permitted to sit under the 
wide-spreading trees with the officers, in the 
purple and golden glory of the sunsets, and 
listen to their racy, characteristic stories. 
We all told a whity-brown fib the very first 
thing, vowing that we delighted in tobaeco- 
smoke, in order to put them completely at 
their ease. It was very easy to do it, for 
they never stopped smoking after that. 

One night they had been telling side-split- 
ting stories about Magruder, who lisped, and 
“ Beauty,” who was also a commodore, when 
Captain Rowan said, 

“ By-the-way, Porter, what has become of 
old Boyle? I have completely lost sight of 
him.” 

“ Well, the last time I saw him,” answered 
the captain, smoothing down his great silky 
brown mustache, “I was his second in a 
duel.” As he spoke, his dark bright eyes 
flashed with some droll recollection, and his 
well-shaped lips parted in a broad smile. 

Certain that the strain of amusement in 
the mellow voice and the tell-tale face be- 
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tokened a duel without a tragedy, we wom- 
en clamored for the story. 

“T had gone,” said Captain Porter, obey- 
ing beautifully at once, “with half a doz- 
en other fellows, all navy officers, to spend 
a week at Shrewsbury—a little half-pony 
town in Jersey here; and one evening, as 
we were sitting in the bar-room of the tav- 
ern, smoking, telling anecdotes, and talk- 
ing between whiles with the natives, who 
should come sauntering in but old Boyle? 

“¢ Any room for me? he asked. 

“*Why, yes; come in, we all cried; and 
we were soon telling him the news, Boyle 
in turn relating his adventures, perhaps ro- 
mancing a little, and at last ending with, 

“*Well, any body here worth knowing ? 

“*Yes,’ I answered; ‘there is one Jersey 
giant, six feet two in his stockings, and the 
greatest bully on record, 

“* Ah! what’s his name ?” 

“<«That’s the best of it. His name is 
George Washington Kosciusko Peter Bona- 
parte Solomon Job Slimcum.’ 

“Phebus! what a name!’ 
Boyle, bursting out laughing. 
the gentleman’s profession ? 

“* He spends his time cultivating a bean 
patch, threatening the poor villagers, and 
browbeating the women and children.’ 

“*Tyoes—does he? Well, he’s the very 
boy for me. I wish he would come in. I'd 
like to have a little talk with him.’ 


exclaimed 
‘What is 


“Why, my dear fellow,’ said I, ‘he’d| 


make three of you. Fact is, we all keep to 


the windward side of him—no use getting | 


shot for such a landlubber.’ 

“At this a lanky party with a portentous 
nose, who had been listening to every word, 
remarked, through his nose, 

“*Wa’al, I s’pose you naval men think 
yourselves thunderin’ brave, but I kin tell 
you our curnel could fight all on you to 
onst, with his right han’ tied behind him. 
You naval men needn’t think yow’re goin’ 
to ’nopolize all the brass and bluster.’ 


lion, afraid of nothing, from a powder-monk- 


ey to a sea-serpent at sea, and a mouse to | 


an elephant on shore. So he bounced round 
on our nasal friend, and snapped out at him, 
like a pugnacious bull-terrier, 

“*What’s that? Want to try our brass 
and bluster! Where’s your big gun? Trot 
him out. I'd like to see him.’ 

“¢Wea?’al, there he is,’ said the man, witha 
sort of snort of triumph; and, sure enough, 
in swaggered the round-shouldered, putty- 
faced giant. He had tufts of dry grass for 
beard, a large, flabby, pusillanimous nose, 
small, oblique eyes, and two hay-colored 
dabs of hair, one on each temple, known to 


as ‘soap-locks.’ He was eating pea-nuts or 
pop-corn as he entered; and jerking a chair 


round, he threw himself into it with a , 
temptuous nod to the company, and ordered 
a glass of toddy hot, in a voice of thunder 
“Little Boyle sat quiet, watchful, obsery. 
ing, a curious smile curving his good-hn- 
mored mouth; while the other, half shutti 


On- 


n 
n 


: 2 S g 
his eyes, with an air of lofty disdain, slowly 


sipped the hot toddy. 

“*Oh, pshaw ! sneered our nasal friend, jn 
a whisper to Boyle; ‘you darsn’t tackle 
him. He’d make you look womblescroft 
a jiffy.’ 

“But Boyle, seeming not to hear this im- 
pertinence, turned to us, saying, with a lazy 
air, ‘I’m going to see if there is any grit in 
him ;’ and approaching the chair upon which 
Colonel George Washington Kosciusko, ete., 
reclined, he perched himself on the edge of 
a table near, and said, pleasantly, ‘ Good- 


il 
in 


| evening, Sir,’ 


“Who are you, Sir? returned the other, 
with a viperish look out of his slant eyes, 

“¢T'm a gentleman, and my name is Junius 
Brutus Boyle.’ 

“*And my name is George Washington 
Kosciusko Peter Bonaparte Solomon Job 
Slimeum, and you’d better mind what you're 
about.’ 

“¢T will, thank you. I understand that 
you are pretty considerable of a fellow,’ 

“¢Sir, you air a ruther free an’ easy sort 
of cuss; ruther too forrard.’ 

“¢Yes, oh yes. I might be as stiff as the 
north pole, or as distant as two mile-stones; 
but then, you know, the other is my way, 

“*Wa’al, Sir, I don’t like your way.’ 

“*No? How queer! Well, I won’t be 
disobliging, and I give you permission to 
lump it, then, 

“<Sir, you air—you air sassy. You'd bet- 
ter curb them propensitudes of yourn.’ 

“Just so. You have a propensitude, I un- 
derstand, to consider yourself a great man? 

“¢Sir, you air a imperdent— 

“Take care, Sir!’ shouted Boyle. 


| won’t stand any insult.’ 
“Boyle’s ears pricked up at this, for, as | 
you know, Rowan, he is a regular old sea- | 


“¢*Sho! What’ll you do? 

“‘Do? Pll fight you; I’ll blow you to 
the other end of nowhere.’ 

“*Ho! ho! Kin you fight? sneered the 
giant, now on his feet, rocking back and 
forth, his gaunt bony hands opening and 
shutting as if they were in contact with an 
electrical battery. ‘Ha! ho! you’d better 
be keerful, you had. I kin cut a cent in 
half, I kin.’ 

“‘Ha! ho! laughed Boyle, imitating the 
bully. ‘I’m sufferin’ turrible to see you do 
it. I’d ruther have a shot than a sugar- 
plum from such a fire-eater as you.’ 

“¢Wa’al, Sir, ’ve got a nateral tack with 
fire-arms; I kin fight with any thin’ from a 


/cambric needle to a 42-pounder;’ and he 
scientific explorers of the New York Bowery | 


thumped the table, upsetting the glasses, 
and glared down on Boyle, sure that he had 
‘frustrated him, I bet, and no mistake nuth- 
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er? as our nasal friend observed under his 
breat h. 

“But he lost his bet, for, bold as Mars or 
Baron Munchausen, Boyle immediately ex- 


claimed, ‘Jingo! you don’t say so! I thought | 


vou had about as much real courage as one 
could putin a homeopathic pill. Come out 
now, my fine cock-of-the-walk, and give us 
a touch of your quality?’ 

“*Wa’al! Lawful sakes! ejaculated the 
colonel; ‘you can’t fight at night! What 
a hyastical idee!’ 

“Oh yes, you can. Nonsense! I'll man- 
» it. We'll take two lanterns, stand back 
to back, then each walk away twenty paces, 
wheel round, and fire.’ 

“‘Darned if I do! Ain’t a-goin’ to be 
ding-donged into stan’in’ up like a consumed 
fool in a dark night. You jess wait till to- 
morrer. 


age 


“Or the fifty-third week of this year. | 


No, Sir ’ thundered Boyle, stamping his foot, 
which, like Mother Carey’s chickens, was 


the sure precursor of a storm—‘no, Sir! | 


You shall fight now! I should never have 
taken the slightest notice of you if I had 
not been told of your cowardly bullying of 
women and little children. Don’t stand 
mooning there! In one minute more I shall 
box your large ears, and then flap you over 
the head with this horsewhip ;’ and he seized 
one standing in the corner. 

“The world did not appear to go upon 


double-jointed casters just then with George | 


Washington Kosciusko, and the rest. His 
little angry eyes went blinking round the 
room, he teetered up and down upon his heels 
and toes, he moistened his dry lips with his 
tongue, and his hands worked more nervous- 
ly than ever, as he detected a look of scorn- 
ful, half-surprised derision on the faces of 
some of the Jerseymen. But a glance at 


his challenger’s determined visage showed 


him that there was no deliverance to be 
hoped for, and he shufiled out of the room, 
followed by Boyle and the rest of us, who 
did not mean to lose sight of him. We ob- 
tained two old muskets, and well knowing 
that our man would take sure aim and fire, 


whatever the other did, we loaded them | 
only with powder, communicating this little | 
ruse to no one, for Boyle would have fought | 


us all in turn if he had discovered it. 


“Out we went into the dark and lonely 
In solemn silence we placed the com- 
batants back to back, George Washington, 
ete., heaving ponderous, frightened sighs 
enough to have driven a sloop from its 
We gave them each a lighted 
lantern, and with an emphatic one, two, 
three! they started upon their twenty paces. | 
We all counted, and at the twentieth loudly 


road. 


moorings. 


called, ‘Stop!’ 


“Boyle wheeled round, as we could just | 
discern by the dim light of his lantern, but | 


| AT v LE 


parte Solomon Job Slimeum kept on walk- 
ing. 

“*Halloo!’ cried Boyle; ‘haven’t you got 
twenty paces yet?” 

“No answer; but the walking, as we could 
see by the swinging of the lantern, had turn- 
ed into prodigious strides. The next mo- 
ment the light was extinguished. 
| “*Halloo! shouted Boyle again. 

you villain—stop! Yah! whirroo! 
scoundrel! you miserable landlub—’ 
“Bang! went his gun, and we all made a 
simultaneous rush down the road; but, ‘like 
a snow-flake in the river, George Washing- 
ton, etc., had ‘evanished;’ and from that day 
to this he was never more seen in Shrews- 
bury.” 
The story was told amidst shouts and 
screams of laughter from the officers and us 
| women, and if that fire-eater, little Boyle, 
| ever sees the account of his duel here, I 
| know that he and Admiral Porter will for- 
give me for telling it again. 


‘Stop, 
You 


¥ a] 
SHORE. 
| I pweEtu beside a silent sea, 

Where seldom comes the hoarser shout 
Of waves in concert with the rout 


| Of wild winds piping loud and free. 


| Landlocked between embracing clifts, 
The placid swell that fills the bay, 
When summer breezes gently play, 

The fisher’s wherry scarcely lifts. 

| But when the East flings wide its doors, 

| And issues forth Euroclydon, 

| Then the great waves come tumbling on, 

| And the mad beach tumultuous roars. 


| Though frequent gallant ships go by, 
From Europe and from Indian realms, 
Not often their returning helms, 

Veiled by the tall clift, meet mine eye. 


Yet sometimes on the horizon’s verge, 
As if a forest fringed the sea, 
Of fisher-craft such company 

| Out of the morning mist emerge. 


| To windward peals across the bay 

| At times the fog-bell’s sullen boom, 
Till for himself the sun makes room, 

And mists like shadows melt away. 


"Mid foliage deep my dwelling lies: 
Beneath, the green glows bright with flowers ; 
Above, glad birds in summer bowers 

| Trill forth all day their melodies, 


| And here, with books of long-cut leaves 
And rural strolls, we pass the time; 
Then, the moon’s wave-borne rise sublime 
| We hail beneath our shadowing eaves. 


| 

For with me dwell companions bright, 
Of sober thought, but spirits gay, 
And, well or ill, time glides away, 


George Washington Kosciuske Peter Bona-| From night to morn, from morn to night. 
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BOOK VII—THE MOTHER AND THE SON. 


CHAPTER L. 


‘If some mortal, born too soon, 
1 away in some great trance—the ages 
Coming and going all the while—till dawned 
His true time’s advent; and could then record 
The words they spoke who kept watch by his bed, 
Then I might tell more of the breath so light 
Upon my eyelids, and the fingers warm 
Among my hair. Youth is confused; yet never 
So doll was I. but, when that spirit passed, 
turned to him, scarce consciously, as turns 
A water-snake when fairies cross his sleep.” 
—Brownine: Paracelsus, 


Sigh was the letter which Sir Hugo put into | ‘ 


Deronda’s hands: 


“70 MY SON, DANIZL DERONDA. 
“My good friend and yours, r Hugo Mallin 
ger, will have told you that I wish to see you. My 


health is shaken, and I desire there shculd be no | 
time lost before I deliver to you what I have long | 


withheld. Let nothing hinder you from being 
at the A bergo dell’ Italia in Genoa by the four- 
teenth of this month. Wait for me there. Iam 

tain when I shall be able to make the jour- 


ney from Spezia, where I shall be staying. That | 


will depend on several things. Wait for me— 
the Princess Halm-Eberstein. Bring with you 
the diamond ring that Sir Hugo gave you. I shall 
like to see it again. Your unknown mother, 
“Leonora Hatm-Esersrein.” 


This letter with its colorless wording gave De- 
ronda no clew to what was in reserve for him; 
but he could not do otherwise than accept Sir 


Hugo’s reticence, which seemed to imply some | 


pledge n¢ , to anticipate the mother’s disclosures ; 
and the discovery that his life-long conjectures 


had bee n mistaken checked further surmise. De- 


ing a quick flight over what seemed possibilities, 
but he refused to contemplate any one of them 
as more likely than another, lest he should be 
nursing it into a dominant desire or repugnance, 
instead of simply preparing himself with resolve 
to meet the fact bravely, whatever it might turn 
out to be. 

In this state of mind he could not have com- 
municated to any one the reason for the absence 
which in some quarters he was obliged to men- 
tion beforehand, least of all to Mordecai, whom it 
would affect as powerfully as it did himself, only 


am going to learn the truth about my birth,” 
Mordecai’s hope would gather what might prove a 
painful, dangerous excitement. To exclude sup- 
positions, he spoke of his journey as being under- 


indifference as he could into his manner of an- | 


nouncing it, saying he was uncertain of its dura- | 
tion, but it would perhaps be very short. 


|me,” said Mordecai, comforting himself in this 
| way, after the first mournful glances, 


| Deronda. “I’m glad you were a little wrong 
| well as I,” he added, smiling at Mordecai. “ Yoy 
{thought that old Mrs. Cohen would not bear 


| we all belonged to each other,’ 
- |a tinge of merriment in her smile, 


“T will ask to have the child Jacob to stay 


i 


“T will drive round and ask Mrs. Cohen to Jet 
him come,” said Mirah. 
“ The grandmother will deny you nothing.” 


lid 


to 
see Mirah.” 

“T undervalued her heart,” said Mord “d 
‘She is capable of rejoicing ths at another’s plant 
blooms though her own be withered.” 

“Oh, they are dear good people. I feel as if 
’ said Mirah, with 


“What should you have felt if that Ezra had 
been your brother ?” said Deronda, mischievously 
—a little provoked that she had taken kindly at 
once to people who had caused him so much pro- 
spective annoyance on her account. 

Mirah looked at him with a slight surprise for 
a moment, and then said, “ He is not a bad man: 
I think he would never forsake any one.” J 


|when she had uttered the words she blushed 
| deeply, and glancing timidly at Mordecai, turned 


| away to some occupation. Her father was in her 


mind, and this was a subject on which she and 


her 
A her 


brother had a painful mutual consciousness. “ If 


| he should come and find us !” was a thought which 
| to Mirah sometimes made the street daylight as 


shadowy as a haunted forest where each turn 
screened for her an imaginary apparition. 
Deronda felt what was her involuntary allusion, 


| and understood the blush. How could he be slow 


to understand feelings which now seemed nearer 


{than ever to his own? For the words of his 
ronda could not hinder his imagination from tak- | 


mother’s letter implied that his filial relation was 
not to be freed from painful conditions ; indeed, 
singularly enough, that letter which had brought 
his mother nearer as a living reality had thrown 
her into more remoteness for his affections. The 
tender yearning after a being whose life might 


| have been the worse for not having his care and 


love, the image of a mother who had not had all 


| her dues whether of reverence or compassion, had 


long been secretly present with him in his obs 
vation of all the women he had come near. But 
it seemed now that this picturing of his mother 


| might fit the facts no better than his former con- 
in rather a different way. If he were to say, “T | 


ceptions about Sir Hugo. He wondered to find 


|that when this mother’s very handwriting had 
| come to him with words holding her actual feel- 
| ing, his affections had suddenly shrunk into a 


| 


| . . 
| State of comparative neutrality toward her. A 
taken by Sir Hugo's wish, and threw as much | 


veiled figure with enigmatic speech had thrust 
away that image which, in spite of uncertainty, 
| his clinging thought had gradually modeled and 
| made the possessor of his tenderness and duteous 
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ig. When he set off to Genoa, the inter- 
est really uppermost in his mind had hardly so 
much relation to his mother as to Mordecai and 
Mirah. 

“ God bless you, Dan!” Sir Hugo had said, when | 
they shook hands, ‘“ Whatever else changes for 
- it can’t change my being the oldest friend 
have known, and the one who has all along | 
felt the most for you, I couldn’t have loved you 
better if you’d been my own—only I should have 
been better pleased with thinking of you always | 
as the future master of the Abbey instead of my 
fine nephew ; and then you would have seen it 
,ecessary for you to take a political line. How- 
eve r—things must be as they may.” It was a de- 
fensive measure of the Baronet’s to mingle pur- 
poseless remarks with the expression of serious | 


jongir 


you, 
you 


lt 
it 


feeling. 
When Deronda arrived at the Jtalia in Genoa, | 
no Princess Halm-Eberstein was there; but on 
the second day there was a letter for him, saying 
that her arrival might happen within a week, or 
might be deferred a fortnight and more: she was 
under circumstances which made it impossible 
for her to fix her journey more precisely, and she 
entreated him to wait as patiently as he could. 
With this indefinite prospect of suspense on | 
matters of supreme moment to him, Deronda set 
about the difficult task of seeking amusement on 
philosophic grounds, as a means of tranquilizing | 
excitement and giving patience a lift over a weary | 
road. His former visit to the superb city had 
been only cursory, and left him much to learn 
beyond the prescribed round of sight-seeing, by 
spending the cooler hours in observant wander- | 
ing about, the streets, the quay, and the environs; 
and he often took a boat that he might enjoy the 
magnificent view of the city and harbor from the 
All sights, all subjects, even the expected | 
meeting with his mother, found a central union | 
in Mordecai and Mirah and the ideas immediate- 
ly associated with them ; and among the thoughts 
that most filled his mind while his boat was push- 
ing about within view of the grand harbor was | 
that of the multitudinous Spanish Jews centuries | 
ago driven destitute from their Spanish homes, 
suffered to land from the crowded ships only for | 
a brief rest on this grand quay of Genoa, over-. 
spreading it with a pall of famine and plague— 
dying mothers with dying children at their breasts 
—fathers and sons agaze at each other’s haggard- 
ness, like groups from a hundred Hunger-towers 
turned out beneath the mid-day sun. Inevitably, 
dreamy constructions of a possible ancestry for 
himself would weave themselves with historic 
memories which had begun to have a new inter- 
est for him on his discovery of Mirah, and now, 
under the influence of Mordecai, had become irre- 
sistibly dominant. He would have sealed his 
mind against such constructions if it had been 
possible, and he had never yet fully admitted to 
himself that he wished the facts to verify Morde- 
cai’s conviction: he inwardly repeated that he 
had no choice in the matter, and that wishing was 
folly—nay, on the question of parentage, wishing 
seemed part of that meanness which disowns kin- 
ship: it was a disowning by anticipation. What 
he had to do was simply to accept the fact; and 
he had really no strong presumption to go upon, 
now that he was assured of his mistake about Sir 
Hugo, There had been a resolved concealment 


sea, 


very name he bore might be a false one. If Mor- 
decai were wrong—if he, the so-called Daniel De- 
ronda, were held by ties entirely aloof from any 


| such course as his friend’s pathetic hope had 


marked out—he would not say “I wish,” but he 
could not help feeling on which side the sacri- 
fice lay. 

Acrdss these two importunate thoughts, which 
he resisted as much as one ean resist any thing 
in that unstrung condition which belongs to sus- 
pense, there came continually an anxiety which 
he made no effort to banish—dwelling on it rather 
with a mournfulness which often seems to us the 
best atonement we can make to one whose need 
we have been unable to meet. The anxiety was 
for Gwendolen. In the wonderful mixtures of 
our nature there is a feeling distinct from that 
exclusive passionate love of which some men and 
women (by no means all) are capable, which yet 
is not the same with friendship, nor with a mere- 
ly benevolent regard, whether admiring or com- 
passionate: a man, say—for it is a man who is 
here concerned—hardly represents to himself this 
shade of feeling toward a woman more nearly 
than in the words, “I should have loved her 


| if—” the “ if” covering some prior growth in the 


inclinations, or else some circumstances which 
have made an inward prohibitory law as a stay 
against the emotions ready to quiver out of bal- 
ance. The “if” in Deronda’s case carried rea- 
sons of both kinds; yet he had never through- 
out his relations with Gwendolen been free from 
the nervous consciousness that there was some- 
thing to guard against not only on her account 
but on his own—some precipitancy in the mani- 
festation of impulsive feeling—some ruinous in- 
road of what is but momentary on the permanent 
chosen treasure of the heart—seme spoiling of 
her trust, which wrought upon him now as if it 
had been the retreating cry of # creature snatched 
and carried out of his reach by swift horsemen 


or swifter waves, while his own «trength was only 


a stronger sense of weakness. How could his 
feeling for Gwendolen ever be exactly like his 
feeling for other women, even when there was 


| one by whose side he desired to stand apart from 


them? Strangely her figure entered into the pic- 
tures of his present and future; strangely (and 
now it seemed sadly) their two lots had come in 
contact, hers narrowly personal, his charged with 
far-reaching sensibilities, perhaps with durable 
purposes, which were hardly more present to her 
than the reasons why men migrate are present to 
the birds that come as usual for the crumbs and 
find them no more. Not that Deronda was too 
ready to imagine himself of supreme importance 
to a woman ; but her words of insistence that he 
“must remain near her—must not forsake her” 
—continually recurred to him with the clearness 
and importunity of imagined sounds, such as 
Dante has said pierce us like arrows whose points 
carry the sharpness of pity: 
“ Lamenti saettaron me diversi 
Che di pieta ferrati avean gli strali.” 


Day after day passed, and the very air of Italy 
seemed to carry the consciousness that war had 
| been declared against Austria, and every day was 
la hurrying march of crowded Time toward the 
world-changing battle of Sadowa. Meanwhile, in 
Genoa, the noons were getting hotter, the con- 





which made all inference untrustworthy, and the 
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verging outer roads getting deeper with white 
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dust, the oleanders in the tubs along the way-side 
gardens looking more and more like fatigued 
holiday-makers, and the sweet evening changing 
her oftice—scattering abroad those whom the mid- 
day had sent under shelter, and sowing all paths 
with happy social sounds, little tinklings of mule 
bells and whirrings of thrummed strings, light 
footsteps and voices, if not leisurely, thén with 
the hurry of pleasure in them; while the encir- 
cling heights, crowned with forts, skirted with fine 
dwellings and gardens, seemed also to come forth 
and gaze in fullness of beauty after their long si- 
esta, till all strong color melted in the stream of 
moonlight which made the streets a new specta- 
cle with shadows, both still and moving, on ca- 
thedrai steps and against the facades of massive 
palaces; and then slowly with the descending 
moon all sank in deep night and silence, and 
nothing shone but the port lights of the great 
Lanterna in the blackness below, and the glim- 
mering stars in the blackness above. Deronda, 
in his suspense, watched this revolving of the 
days as he might have watched a wonderful clock 
where the striking of the hours 


open for another kind of signal which would have 
its solemnity too. He was beginning to sicken of 
occupation, and found himself contemplating alli | 
activity with the aloofness of a prisoner awaiting | 
ransom. In his letters to Mordecai and Hans he 
had avoided writing about himself, but he was re 
ally getting into that state of mind to which all 
subjects become personal; and the few books he 
had brought to make him a refuge in study were | 
becoming unreadable, because the point of view 
that life would make for him was in that agi- 
tating moment of uncertainty which is close upon 
decision. 

Many nights were watched through by him in 
gazing from the open window of his room on the 
double, faintly pierced darkness of the sea and the 
heavens: often in struggling under the oppressive 
skepticism which represented his particular lot, 
with all the importance he was allowing Mordecai 
to give it, as of no more lasting effect than a 
dream—a set of changes which made passion to 
him, but beyond his consciousness were no more 
than an imperceptible difference of mass or shad- 
ow; sometimes with a reaction of emotive force 


which gave even to sustained disappointment, even 
to the fulfilled demand of sacrifice, the nature of a 
satisfied energy, and spread over his young future, 
whatever it might be, the attraction of devoted 


service ; sometimes with a sweet irresistible hope- 
fulness that the very best of human possibilities 
might befall him—the blending of a complete 
personal love in one current with a larger duty ; 
and sometimes again in a mood of rebellion (what 
human creature escapes it?) against things in 
general because they are thus and not otherwise, 
a mood in which Gwendolen and her equivocal 
fate moved as busy images of what was amiss in 
the world along with the concealments which he 
had felt as a hardship in his own life, and which 
were acting in him now under the form of an af- 
flicting doubtfulness about the mother who had 
announced herself coldly and still kept away. 
But at last she was come. One morning in his 
third week of waiting there was a new kind of 
knock at the door. A servant in chasseur’s livery 
entered and delivered in French the verbal mes- 


was made solemn | 
with antique figures advancing and retreating in | 
monitory procession, while he still kept his ear | 


sage that the Princess Halm-Eberstein had ay 
rived, that she was going to rest during the day 
but would be obliged if monsieur would dine e mh 
ly, so as to be at liberty at Seven, when she 
would be able to receive him. 


—_———— 


CHAPTER LI. 


She held the spindle as she sat, 
Erinna with the thick-coiled mat 
Of raven hair and deepest agate eyes, 
Gazing with a sad — 
at surging visions of her destiny— 
To spin the byssus drearily 

In insect-labor, while the throng 

Of gods and men wrought deeds that poets wrought 

in song. 

Wuen Deronda presented himself at the door 
of his mother’s apartment in the Jtalia, he felt 
some revival of his boyhood with its prematur 
agitations. The two servants in the antecham. 
ber looked at him markedly, a little surprised 
that the doctor their lady had come to consult was 
this striking young gentleman whose appearance 
gave even the severe lines of an evening dress 
| the credit of adornment. But Deronda could no. 
| tice nothing until, the second door being opened, 
| he found himself in the presence of a figure which 
at the other end of the large room stood awaiting 
his approach, 


| She was covered, except as to her face and part 





- | of her arms, with black lace hanging loosely from 


| the summit of her whitening hair to the long train 
stretching from her tall figure. Her arms, naked 
from the elbow, except for some rich bracelets, 
| were folded before her, and the fine poise of her 
| head made it look handsomer than it really was 
| But Deronda felt no interval of observation before 
he was close in front of her, holding the hand 
|she had put out and then raising it to his lips, 
She still kept her hand in his and looked at him 
examiningly ; while his chief consciousness was 
that her eyes were piercing and her face so mo- 
bile that the next moment she might look like a 
different person. For even while she was ex- 
amining him there was a play of the brow and 
nostril which made a tacit language. Deronda 
dared no movement, not able to conceive what 
sort of manifestation her feeling demanded ; but 
he felt himself changing color like a girl, and yet 
wondering at his own lack of emotion: he had 
lived through so many ideal meetings with his 
mother, and they had seemed more real than this! 
He could not even conjecture in what language 
she would speak to him. He imagined it would 
not be English. Suddenly she let fall his hand, 
and placed both hers on his shoulders, while her 
face gave out a flash of admiration in which ev- 
ery worn line disappeared and seemed to leave a 
restored youth. 

“You are a beautiful creature!” she said, in a 
low melodious voice, with syllables which had 
what might be called a foreign but agreeable 
outline. “I knew you would be.” Then she 
kissed him on each cheek, and he returned her 
kisses. But it was something like a greeting 
between royalties. 

She paused a moment, while the lines were 
coming back into her face, and then said, in a 
colder tone, “‘I am your mother. But you can 
have no love for me.” 

“T have thought of you more than of any oth- 
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a belay in the world,” said Deronda, his voice 

srombling nervously. 
~ «J am not like what you thought I was,” said 
the mother, decisively, withdrawing her hands 
fom his shoulders and folding her arms as be- 
fore, louking at him as if she invited him to ob- 
serve her. He had often pictured her face in his 
magination as one which had a likeness to his 
own: he saw some of the likeness now, but 
‘midst more striking differences. She was a re- 
markable-looking being. What was it that gave 
her son a painful sense of aloofness ?—~Her worn 
heauty had a strangeness in it as if she were not 
quite a human mother, but a Melusina, who had 
ties with some world which is independent of ours. 
“JT used to think that you might be suffering,” 
said Deronda, anxious above all not to wound 
“T used to wish that I could be a comfort 


“J am suffering. But with a suffering that 
you can’t comfort,” said the Princess, in a harder 


voice than before, moving to a sofa where cush- | 


ions had been carefully arranged for her. “Sit 
down.” She pointed to a seat near her; and then 


discerning some distress in Deronda’s face, she 


added, mote gently, “I am not suffering at this | 


moment. I amat ease now. I am able to talk.” 

Deronda seated himself and waited for her to 
speak again. It seemed as if he were in the 
presence of a mysterious Fate rather than of the 
longed-for mother. He was beginning to watch 
her with wonder from the spiritual distance to 
which she had thrown him. 

“No,” she began, “I did not send for you to 
comfort me. I could not know beforehand—I 
don’t know now—what you will feel toward me. 
I have not the foolish notion that you can love 


me merely because I am your mother, when you 
have never seen or heard of me all your life. But 
I thought I chose something better for you than 


being with me. I did not think that I deprived 
you of any thing worth having.” 

“You can not wish me to believe that your af- 
fection would not have been worth having,” said 
Deronda, finding that she paused as if she ex- 
pected him to make some answer. 

“T don’t mean to speak ill of myself,” said the 
Princess, with proud impetuosity, “ but I had not 
much affection to give you. I did not want affec- 
tion. I had bee stifled with it. I wanted to live 
out the life that was in me, and not to be ham- 
pered with other lives. You wonder what I was. 
I was no princess then.”” She rose with a sudden 
movement, and stood as she had done before. 
Deronda immediately rose too: he felt breathless. 

“No princess in this tame life that I live in 
now. I was a great singer, and I acted as well as 
Isang. All the rest were poor beside me. Men 
followed me from one country to another, I was 
living a myriad lives in one. I did not want a 
child.” 

There was a passionate self-defense in her tone. 
She had cast all precedent out of her mind. Prec- 
edent had no excuse for her, and she could only 
seek a justification in the intensest words she 
could find for her experience. She seemed to 
fling out the last words against some possible re- 
proach in the mind of her son, who had to stand 
and hear them—clutching his coat collar as if he 
were keeping himself above water by it, and feel- 
ing his blood in the sort of commotion that might 
have been excited if he had seen her going through 


some strange rite of a religion which gave a sa- 
credness to crime. What else had she to tell 
him? She went on with the same intensity and 
a sort of pale illumination in her face: 

“T did not want to marry. I was forced into 
marrying your father—forced, I mean, by my fa- 
ther’s wishes and commands; and besides, it was 
my best way of getting some freedom. I could 
rule my husband, but not my father. I had a 
right to be free. I had a right to seek my free- 
dom from a bondage that I hated.” 

She seated herself again, while there was that 
| subtle movement in her eyes and closed lips which 
is like the suppressed continuation of speech. 
Deronda continued standing, and after a moment 
or two she looked up at him with a less defiant 
pleading as she said, 

“ And the bondage I hated for myself I wanted 
to keep you from. What better could the most 
loving mother have done? I relieved you from 
| the bondage of having been born a Jew.” 

“Then I am a Jew?” Deronda burst out with 
a deep-voiced energy that made his mother shrink 
a little backward against her cushions. “ My fa- 
| ther was a Jew, and you are a Jewess ?” 

“Yes, your father was my cousin,” said the 
mother, watching him with a change in her look, 
jas if she saw something that she might have to 

be afraid of. 
“T am glad of it,” said Deronda, impetuously, 
in the veiled voice of passion. He could not have 
| imagined beforehand how he would come to say 
| that which he had never hitherto admitted. He 
| could not have dreamed that it would be in im- 
| pulsive opposition to his mother. He was shaken 
| by a mixed anger, which no reflection could come 
| soon enough to check, against this mother whg it 
| seemed had borne him unwillingly, had willingly 
made herself a stranger to him, and—perhaps— 
| was now making herself known unwillingly. This 
| last suspicion seemed to flash some explanation 
over her speech. 

But the mother was equally shaken by an anger 
| differently mixed, and her frame was less equal to 
any repression. The shaking with her was visibly 
physical, and her eyes looked the larger for her 
pallid excitement as she said, violently, 

“Why do you say you are glad? You are an 
English gentleman. I secured you that.” 

“You did not know what you secured me. 
How could you choose my birthright for me?” 
said Deronda, throwing himself sideways into his 
chair again, almost unconsciously, and leaning his 
arm over the back while he looked away from his 
mother. 

He was fired with an intolerance that seemed 
foreign to him. But he was now trying hard to 
master himself and keep silence. A horror had 
swept in upon his anger lest he should say some- 
thing too hard in this moment which made an 
epoch never to be recalled. There was a pause 
before his mother spoke again, and when she 
spoke her voice had become more firmly resist- 
ant in its finely varied tones : 

“T chose for you what I would have chosen 
for myself. How could I know that you would 
have the spirit of my father in you? How could 
I know that you would love what I hated ?—if 
you really love to be a Jew.’ The last. words 
had such bitterness in them that any one over- 
hearing might have supposed some hatred had 
arisen between the mother and son. 





” 
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But Deronda bad's rec scoreel his fuller self. He | 
was recalling his sensibilities to what life had 


been and actually was for her whose best years | 


were gone, 


and who with the signs of suffering in 


frame was now exerting herself to tell him 


her 


4 past which was not his alone, but also hers. | 


His habitual shame at the acceptance of events 
as if they were his only, helped him even here. 
A 5 he 
is, his face regained some of its penetrative 
ilm; yet it seemed to have a strangely agitating 
influence over her: her eyes were fixed on him 
vith a sort of fascination, but not with any re- 
pose of maternal delight. 
‘Forgive me if I speak hastily,” he said, with | 
diffident gravity. “Why have you resolved now 
on disclosing to me what you took care to have 


ne brought up in ignorance of? Why—since 


you seem angry that I should be glad?” 
“Oh—the reasons of our actions!” 

Princess, 

scorn, 


said the 
with a ring of something like sarcastic 
‘When you are as old as I am, it will | 
not seem so simple a question—t Why did you 
do this?” People talk of their motives in a cut 
and dried way. Every woman is supposed to 
have the same set of motives, or else to be a 
monster. Iam nota monster, but I have not felt | 
exactly what other women feel—or say they feel, 
for fear of being thought unlike others. When 
you reproach me in your heart for sending you 
uway from me, you mean that I ought to say I 
felt about you as other women say they feel 
about their children. I did not feel that. Iwas 
lad to be freed from you. But I did well for 
you, and I gave you your father’s fortune. Do 
J seem now to be revoking every thing ?—Well, 
tirere are reasons, 
ean’t understand. 


ing in me 


A fatal illness has been grow- 
for a year. I shall very likely not live 
nother year. 
done. I will not pretend to love where I have no 
But shadows are rising round me. Sick- 
ness makes them. If I have wronged the dead— 
I have but little time to do what I left undone.” 

The varied transitions of tone with which this 
speech was delivered were as perfect as the most 
.ccomplished actress could have made them. 
peech was in fact a piece of what may be called 
acting: this woman’s nature was one in 
which all feeling—and all the more when it was 
tragic as well as real—immediately became mat- 


t 


ter of conscious representation: experience imme- 


love, 


incere 


diately passed into drama, and she acted her own | 


emotions. In a minor degree this is nothing un- 
common, but in the Princess the acting had a rare 
perfection of physiognomy, voice, and gesture. 
would not be true to say that she felt less because 
of this double consciousness: she felt—that is 
her mind went through—all the more, but with a 
lifference: each nucleus of pain or pleasure had 
a deep atmosphere of the excitement or spiritual 
intoxication which at once exalts and deadens. | 
But Deronda made no reflection of this kind. All 
his thoughts hung on the purport of what his 
mother was saying; her tones and her wonder- | 
ful face entered into his agitation without being | 
noted. What he longed for with an awed desire 
was to know as much as she would tell him of 
the strange mental conflict under which it seemed 
that he had been brought into the world: what 
his compassionate nature made the controlling | 
idea within him were the suffering and the con- | 


looked at his mother silently after her last | 


I feel many things that I} 


I will not deny any thing I have | 


The | 


It | 
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| einstots that breathed through her lites word 


| these forbade any further question, rnd e} 
paused and remained silent, with her brow knit 
her head turned a little away from him, and }, 
large eyes fixed as if on some thing incorpors 
He must wait for her to speak again. She lid s 

| With strange abruptness, turning her eyes y 
him sudde nly, and saying more quickly, 

“Sir Hugo has written much about you. 
tells me you have a wonderful mind—you ( 
prehend every thing—you are wiser than he 

| with all his sixty years. You say you are ¢ 

| to know that you were born a Jew. ' 

| going to tell you that I have changed my ming 
about that. Your feelings are against mine. “You 

| don’t thank me for what I did. Shall you com. 

| prehend your mother—or only blame her ?” 

| “There is not a fibre within me but makes y 

| wish to comprehend her,” said Deronda, meeting 
her sharp gaze solemnly. “It is a bitter rey 

sal of my longing to think of blaming her. W} 
Ihave been most trying to do for fifteen year 

to have some understanding of those who « 

from myself.” 

“Then you have become unlike your grand. 
father in that,” said the mother, “ though you ar 
a young copy of him in your face. He ney 
| comprehended me, or if he did, he only thought 
of fettering me into obedience. I was to be wha 
he called ‘the Jewish woman’ under pain of his 
curse. I was to feel every thing I did not feel, 
and believe every thing I did not believe. I was 
to feel awe for the bit of parchment in the mezuz 
over the door; to dread lest a bit of butter should 
touch a bit of meat; to think it beautiful that 
men should bind the ¢epAillin on them, and wom 
en not—to adore the wisdom of such laws, how- 
ever silly they might seem to be. I was to love 
the long prayers in the ugly synagogue, and th 
howling, and the gabbling, and the dreadful fasts, 
and the tiresome feasts, ‘and my father’s endless 
discoursing about Our People, which was a thun- 
der without meaning in my ears. I was to ear 
forever about what Israel had been; and I did 
| not care at all. I cared for the wide world, 
| all that I could represent in it. 








and 
I hated living un- 
der the shadow of my father’s strictness. Teach- 
ing, teaching for everlasting —‘ this you must be,’ 
‘that you must not be’—pressed on me like a 
frame that got tighter and tighter as I grew. I 
wanted to live a large life, with freedom to do 
what every one else did, and be carried along in 
a great current, not obliged to care. Ah !’’here 
| her tone changed to one of a more bitter incisive- 
| ness—“ you are glad to have been born a Jew 
| You say so. That i is because you have not been 
| brought up as a Jew. That separateness seems 
sweet to you because I saved you from it.” 
| ‘When you resolved on that, you meant that 
I should never know my origin ?” said Deronda, 
| impulsively. “ You have at least changed in your 
| feeling on ‘that point.” 
| “Yes, that was what I meant. 
persevered in. 
| 





That is what I 
And it is not true to say that I 
have changed. Things have changed in spite of 
me. Iam still the same Leonora” —she pointed 
| with her forefinger to her breast—“ here within 
|me is the same desire, the same will, the same 
| choice, but”—she spread out her hands, palm up- 
ward, on each side of her, as she paused with a 
bitter compression of her lip, then let her voice 
| fall into muffled, rapid utterance—“ events come 











non us like evil enchantments: and thoughts, 
“s gs, apparitions in the darkness, are events— 
ey not’ Idon’tconsent. We only consent 
+, what we love. I obey something tyrannic”— 
che spread out her hands again—‘ I am forced to 
a withered, to feel pain, to be dying slowly. Do 
I love that? Well, I have been forced to obey 
my dead father. I have been forced to tell you 
that you are a Jew, and deliver to you what he 
ommanded me to deliver.” 
“] beseech you to tell me what moved you— 
n you were young, I mean—to take the course 
sou did,” said Deronda, trying by this reference 
to the past to escape from what to him was the 
heart-rending piteousness of this mingled suffer- 
ing and defiance. “I gather that my grandfather 
opposed your bent to be‘an artist. Though my 


own experience has been quite different, 1 enter | 


to the painfulness of your struggle. I can im- 
cine the hardship of an enforced renunciation.” 
“No,” said the Princess, shaking her head, and 
folding her arms with an air of decision. ‘You 
are not a woman. You may try—but you can 
never imagine what it is to have a man’s force of 
genius in you, and yet to suffer the slavery of be- 
a girl. To have a pattern cut out—‘ this is 
the Jewish woman; this is what you must be; 
his is what you are wanted for; a woman’s heart 
nust be of such a size and no larger, else it must 
be pressed small, like Chinese feet; her happi- 
ness is to be made as cakes are, by a fixed receipt.’ 
hat was what my father wanted. He wished I 
had been a son; he cared for me as a make-shift 
His heart was set on his Judaism. He 
hated that Jewish women should be thought of 


ink. 


by the Christian world as a sort of ware to make | 


public singers and actresses of. 
not the more enviable for that ! 
of escaping from bondage.” 

“Was my grandfather a learned man ?” said 
Deronda, eager to know particulars that he feared 
his mother might not think of. 

She answered impatiently, putting up her hand, 
“Oh yes—and a clever physician—and good: I 
don’t deny that he was good. A man to be ad- 
mired in a play—grand, with an iron will. Like 
the old Foscari before he pardons. But such men 
turn their wives and daughters into slaves. They 
would rule the world if they could; but not rul- 
ing the world, they throw all the weight of their 
will on the neeks and souls of women. But na- 
ture sometimes thwarts them. My father had no 
other child than his daughter, and she was like 
himself.” 

She had folded her arms again, and looked as 


As if we were 
That is a chance 


if she were ready to face some impending attempt | 


at mastery. 
“Your father was different. 
lovingness and affection. 


Unlike me—all 
I knew I could rule 


him, and I made him secretly promise me before | 


I married him that he would put no hinderance 
in the way of my being an artist. My father was 
on his death-bed when we were married ; from 
the first he had fixed his mind on my marrying 
my cousin Ephraim. And when a woman’s will 


is as strong as the man’s who wants to govern her, | 


half her strength must be concealment. I meant 
to have my will in the end, but I could only have 
it by seeming to obey, I had an awe of my fa- 
ther—always I had had an awe of him: it was 
impossible to help it. I hated to feel awed—I 
wished I could have defied him openly, but I never 
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could. It.was what I could not imagine; I could 
not act it to myself that I should begin to defy 
my father openly and succeed. And I 
would risk failure.” 

That last sentence was uttered with an abrupt 
emphasis, and she paused after it as if the words 
had raised a crowd of remembrances which ob 
structed speech. Her son was listening to her 
with feelings more and more highly mixed: the 
first sense of being repelled by the frank coldness 
which had replaced all his preconceptions of a 
mother’s tender joy in the sight of him; the first 
impulses of indignation at what shocked his most 
cherished emotions and principles—all these busy 
elements of collision between thers were subsid 

| ing for a time, and making more and more room 
for that effort at just allowance and that admira- 
tion of a forcible nature whose errors lay along 
high pathways, which he would have felt if, in 
| stead of being his mother, she had been a stranger 
who had appealed to his sy.apathy. Still it was 
impossible to be dispassionate ; he trembled lest 
the next thing she had to say would be more re 
pugnant to him than what had gone before ; he 
was afraid of the strange coercion she seemed to 
be under to lay her mind bare ; he almost wished 
he could say, “ Tell me only what is necessary,” 
and then again he felt the fascination that mad 
him watch her and listen to ber eagerly. H 
tried to recall her to particulars py asking, 
| ‘Where was my grandfather’s home?” 
| “Here in Genoa, when I was married; and 
his family had lived here generations ago. But 
my father had been in various countries.” 

“You must surely have lived in England ?” 

“My mother was English—a Jewess of Portu 

guese descent. My father married her in En 

gland. Certain circumstances of that marriage 
made all the difference in my life: through that 
marriage my father thwarted his own plans. My 
mother’s sister was a singer, and afterward she 
|married the English partner of a merchant’s 
house here in Genoa, and they came and lived 
here eleven years. My mother died when I was 
eight years old, and then my father allowed me 
to be continually with my aunt Leonora and be 
taught under her eyes, as if he had not minded 
the danger of her encouraging my wish to be a 
| Singer, as she had been. But this was it—I saw 
it again and again in my father: he did not 
| guard against consequences, because he felt sure 
he could hinder them if he liked. Before my 
aunt left Genoa, 1 had had enough teaching to 
bring out the born singer and actress within me 

|my father did not know every thing that was 
done; but he knew that I was taught music and 
singing—he knew my inclination. That was 
nothing to him: he meant that I should obey his 
will, And he was resolved that I should marry 
my cousin Ephraim, the only one left of my 
father’s family that he knew. I wanted not to 
|marry. I thought of all plans to resist it, but at 
last I found that I could rule my cousin, and I 
consented. My father died three weeks after we 
were married, and then I had my way!” She 
uttered these words almost exultantly; but after 
| a little pause her face changed, and she said, in 
|a biting tone, “It has not lasted, though. My 
| father is getting his way now.” 

She began to look more contemplatively again 
at her son, and presently said, 

| “You are like him—but milder—there is 
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something of your own father in you; and he 
made it the labor of his life to devote himself to 
me; wound up his money-changing and banking, 
and lived to wait upon me—he went against his 
conscience for me. As I loved the life of my 
art, so he loved me. Let me look at your hand 
again—the hand with the ring on. It was your 
father’s ring.” 

He drew his chair nearer to her and gave her 
his hand. We know what kind of hand it was: 
her own, very much smaller, was of the same 
type. he felt the smaller hand holding his, 
as he saw nearer to him the face that held a 
likeness of his own, aged not by time but by in- 
tensity, the strong bent of his nature toward a 
reverential tenderness asserted itself above every 
other impression, and in his most fervent tone he 
said, 

“Mother! take us all into your heart—the liv- 
ing and the dead. Forgive every thing that hurts 
you in the past. Take my affection.” 

— looked at him admiringly rather than lov- 

» then kissed him on the brow, and saying, 

“T reject nothing, but I have nothing to 
> she released his hand and sank back on 
cushions. Deronda turned pale with what 
seems always more of a sensation than an emo- 
tion—the pain of repulsed tenderness. She no- 
ticed the expression of pain, and said, still with 
melodious melancholy in her tones: 

‘It is better so. We must part again soon, 
and you owe me no duties. I did not wish you 
to be born. I parted with you willingly. When 
your father died, I resolved that I would have no 
more ties but such as I could free myself from. 
I was the Alcharisi you have heard of: the name 
had magic wherever it was carried. Men courted 
me. Sir Hugo Mallinger was one who wished to 
marry me. He was madly in love with me. One 
day I asked him, ‘Is there a man capable of do- 
ing something for love of me, and expecting noth- 
ing in return?’ He said,‘ What is it you want 
done?’ I said, ‘Take my boy and bring him up 
as an Englishman, and let him never know any 
thing about his parents.’ You were little more 
than two years old, and were sitting on his foot. 
He declared that he would pay money to have 
such a boy. I had not meditated much on the 
plan beforehand, but as soon as I had spoken 
about it, it took possession of me as something I 
could not rest without doing. At first he thought 
I was not serious, but I convinced him, and he 
was never surprised at any thing. He agreed 
that it would be for your good, and the finest 
thing for you. A great singer and actress is a 
queen, but she gives no royalty to her son.—All 
that happened at Naples. And afterward I made 
Sir Hugo the trustee of your fortune, That is 
what I did; and I had a joy in doing it. My 
father had tyrannized over me—he cared more 
about a grandson to come than he did about me: 
I counted as nothing. You were to be such a 
Jew as he; you were to be what he wanted. But 
you were my son, and it was my turn to say what 
you should be. I said you should not know you 
were a Jew.” 

“ And for months events have been preparing 
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me to be glad that I am a Jew,” said Deronda, 
his opposition roused again. The point touched 
the quick of his experience. “It would always 
have been better that I should have known the 
truth. I have always been rebelling against the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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secrecy that looked like shame. It is no sham me t 
have Jewish parents—the shame is to disowy rit? 

“You say it was a shame to me, then, that I 
used that secrecy,” said his mother, with a flash 
of new anger. “There is no shame : attaching to 
me. I have no reason to be ashamed. I rig my 
self of the Jewish tatters and gibberish that ma a 
people nudge each other at sight of us, as if w; 
were tattooed under our clothes, though our faces 
are as whole as theirs. I deliv ered you ron the 
pelting contempt that pursues Jewish se parate 
ness. Iam not ashamed that I did it. 
better for you.’ 

“Then why have you now undone the seer cy? 
—no, not undone it—the effects will never be un- 
done. But why have you now sent for me to tel] 
me that I am a Jew?” said’ Deronda, with an in. 
tensity of opposition in feeling that was almost 
bitter. It seemed as if her words had called out 
a latent obstinacy of race in him. 

“Why ?—ah, why?” said the Princess, rising 
quickly and walking to the other side of the room, 
where she turned round and slowly approached 
him, as he, too, stood up. Then she began to 
speak again in a more veiled voice. “I can’t ex. 
plain; I can only say what is. I don’t love my 
father’s religion now any more than I did ther 
Before I married the second time I was baptized d; 
I made myself like the people I lived among. | 
had a right to do it ; I was not, like a brute, obliged 
to go with my own herd. I have not repented; 
I will not say that I have repented. But yet”— 
here she had come near to her son, and “en d: 
then again retreated a little and stood still, as j 

resolute not to give way utterly to an Salipdstons 

influence ; but, as she went on ‘speaking, she be- 
came more and more unconscious of any thing 
but the awe that subdued her voice. “It is ill- 
ness, I don’t doubt that it has been gathering ill- 
ness—my mind has gone back; more than a year 
ago it began. You see my gray hair, my worn 
look: it has all come fast. Sometimes I am in 
an agony of pain—I dare say I shall be to-night 

Then it is as if all the life I have chosen to live, 
all thoughts, all will, forsook me and left me alone 
in spots of memory, and I can’t get away: my 
pain seems to keep methere. My childhood—my 
girlhood—the day of my marriage—the day of 
my father’s death—there seems to be nothing 
since. Then a great horror comes over me: 
what do I know of life or death? and what my 
father called ‘ right? may be a power that is lay- 
ing hold of me—that is clutching me now. Well, 
I will satisfy him. I can not go into the darkness 
without satisfying him. I have hidden what was 
his. I thought once I would burn it. I have not 
burned it. I thank God I have not burned it!” 

She threw herself on her cushions again, visi- 
bly fatigued. Deronda, moved too strongly by her 
suffering for other impulses to act within him, 
drew near her, and said, entreatingly, 

“Will you not spare yourself this evening? 
Let us leave the rest till to-morrow.” 

“No,” she said, decisively, “I will confess it 
all, now that I have come up to it. Often when 
I am at ease it all fades away; my whole self 
comes quite back; but I know it will sink away 
again, and the other will come—the poor, solita- 
ry, forsaken remains of self that can resist noth- 
ing. It was my nature to resist, and say, ‘I have 
a right to resist.’ Well, I say so still when I have 

any strength in me. You have heard me say it, 
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don’t withdraw it. But when my strength | with a dislike even to this trifling part of the dis- 
goes, some other right forces itself upon me like | guise which had been thrown round him. 

jron in an inexorable hand; and even when I am “Oh, as real as another,” said his mother, in- 
at ease, it is beginning to make ghosts upon the | differently. “The Jews have always been ‘chan- 


and I 


daylight. And now you have made it worse for | ging their names. My father’s family had kept 
me,” she said, with a sudden return of impetuos- | the name of Charisi: my husband was a Charisi. 
ity; “ but I shall have told you every thing. And | When I came out as a singer, we made it Alcha- 
what reproach is there against me,” she added, | risi. But there had been a branch of the family 
pitterly, ‘since I have made you glad to be a| my father had lost sight of who called themselves 
Jew? Joseph Kalonymos reproached me: he! Deronda, and when I wanted a name for you, 
said you had been turned into a proud English-| and Sir Hugo said, ‘ Let it be a foreign name,’ I 
man, who resented being touched by a Jew. I) thought of Deronda. But Joseph Kalonymos had 
wish you had!” she ended, with a new marvelous | heard my father speak of the Deronda branch, 
alternation. It was as if her mind were breaking | and the name confirmed his suspicion. He began 
into several, one jarring the other into impulsive | to suspect what had been done. It was as if 
action. | every thing had been whispered to him in the air, 
“Who is Joseph Kalonymos ?” said Deronda, | He found out where I was. He took a journey 
with a darting recollection of that Jew who touch- | into Russia to see me; he found me weak and 
ed his arm in the Frankfort synagogue. shattered. He had come back again, with his 
“ Ah! some vengeance sent him back from the | white hair, and with rage in his soul against me. 
East that he might see you and come to reproach | He said I was going down to the grave clad in 
me. He was my father’s friend. He knew of | falsehood and robbery—falsehood to my father 
your birth: he knew of my husband’s death, and | and robbery of my own child. He accused me 
once, twenty years ago, after he had been away in | of having kept the knowledge of your birth from 
the Levant, he came to see me and inquire about | you, and having brought you up as if you had 
you. I told him that you were dead: I meant, been the son of an English gentleman. Well, it 
you to be dead to all the world of my childhood. | was true; and twenty years before I would have 
If I had said you were living, he would have in- |} maintained that I had a right to do it, But I can 
terfered with my plans: he would have taken on | maintain nothing now. No faith is strong within 
him to represent my father, and have tried to| me. My father may have God on his side. This 
make me recall what I had done. What could I | man’s words were like lion’s teeth upon me. My 
do but say you were dead? The act was done. | father’s threats eat into me with my pain. If I tell 
If I had told him of it, there would have been | every thing—if I deliver up every thing—what 
trouble and scandal—and all to conquer me, who | else can be demanded of me? I can not make 
would not have been conquered. I was strong | myself love the people I have never loved—is it 
then, and I would have had my will, though there | not enough that I lost the life I did love ?” 
might have been a hard fight against me. Itook| She had leaned forward a little in her low-toned 
the way to have it without any fight. I felt then | pleading, that seemed like a smothered cry: her 
that I was not really deceiving: it would have | arms and hands were stretched out at full length, 
come to the same in the end; or if not to the | as if strained in beseeching. Deronda’s soul was 
same, to something worse. He believed me, and | absorbed in the anguish of compassion. He could 
begged that I would give up to him the chest | not mind now that he had been repulsed before. 
that my father had charged me and my husband | His pity made a flood of forgiveness within him. 
to deliver to our eldest son. I knew what was | His single impulse was to kneel by her and take 
in the chest—things that had been dinned in my | her hand gently between his palms, while he said, 
ears since I had had any understanding—things | in that exquisite voice of soothing which expresses 
that were thrust on my mind that I might feel | oneness with the sufferer, 
them like a wall around my life—my life that “ Mother, take comfort !” 
was growing like a tree. Once, after my hus- She did not seem inclined to repulse him now, 
band died, I was going to burn the chest. But it | but looked down at him and let him take both 
was difficult to burn; and burning a chest and | her hands to fold between his. Gradually tears 
papers looks like a shameful act. I have com-| gathered, but she pressed her handkerchief 
mitted no shameful act—except what Jews would | against her eyes and then leaned her cheek 
all shameful. I had kept the chest, and I gave | against his brow, as if she wished that they 
it to Joseph Kalonymos. He went away mourn-| should not look at each other. 
ful, and said, ‘If you marry again, and if another} “Is it not possible that I could be near you 
grandson is born to him who is departed, I will | often and comfort you?” said Deronda. He was 
deliver up the chest to him.’ I bowed in silence. | under that stress of pity that propels us on sac- 
I meant not to marry again—no more than I | rifices, 
meant to be the shattered woman that I am now.” “ No, not possible,” she answered, lifting up her 

She ceased speaking, and her head sank back, head again and withdrawing her hand as if she 
while she looked vaguely before her. Her thought | wished him to move away. “I have a husband 
was traveling through the years, and when she | and five children, None of them know of your 
began to speak again, her voice had lost its argu- | existence.” 
mentative spirit, and had fallen into a veiled tone} Deronda felt painfully silenced. He rose and 
of distress. bs | stood at a little distance. 

“But months ago this Kalonymos saw you in| ‘You wonder why I married,” she went on 
the synagogue at Frankfort. He saw you enter | presently, under the influence of a newly recur- 
the hotel, and he went te ask your name. There | ring thought. “I meant never to marry again. 
was nobody else in the world to whom the name | I meant to be free, and to live for my art. I had 
would have told any thing about me.” | parted with you. Ihadnobonds. For nine years 

“Then it is not my real name ?” said Deronda, | I was a queen. I enjoyed the life I had longed 
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for. But something befell me. It was like a fit 
of forgetfulness. I began to sing out of tune. 
They told me of it. Another woman was thrust- 
ing herself in my place. I could not endure the 
prospect of failure and decline. It was horrible 
to me.”’ She started up again, with a shudder, 
and lifted screening hands like one who dreads 
missiles. ‘It drove me to marry. I pretend- 
ed that I preferred being the wife of a Russian 
noble to being the greatest lyric actress of Europe ; 
I made believe—I acted that part. It was because 
I felt my greatness sinking away from me, as I 
feel my life sinking now. I would not wait till 
men said, ‘She had better go.’” 

She sank into her seat again and looked at the 
evening sky as she went on: “I repented. It 
was a resolve taken in desperation. That singing 
out of tune was only like a fit of illness; it went 
away. I repented; but it was too late. I could 
not go back. All things hindered me—all things.” 

A new haggardness had come in her face, but 
her son refrained from again urging her to leave 
further speech till the morrow: there was evi- 
dently some mental relief for her in an outpour- 
ing such as she could never have allowed herself 
before. He stood still while she maintained si- 
lence longer than she knew, and the light was 
perceptibly fading. At last she turned to him 
and said, 

“I can bear no more now.” She put out her 
hand, but then quickly withdrew it, saying, ‘Stay. 
How do I know that I can see you again? I 
can not bear to be seen when [ am in pain.” 

She drew forth a pocket-book, and taking out 
a letter; said, “ This is addressed to the banking 
house in Mainz where you are to go for your 
grandfather’s chest. It is a letter written by 
Joseph Kalonymos; if he is not there himself, 
this order of his will be obeyed.” 


When Deronda had taken the letter, she said, | 
with effort, but more gently than before, ‘“ Kneel 
again, and let me kiss you.” 

He obeyed, and, holding his head between her | 
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the small beautiful handwriting which ran jp the 
Meyrick family. . 

“ My pear Deronpa,—In return for your sketch 
of Italian movements and your view of the world’s 
affairs generally, I may say that here at home the 
most judicious opinion going as to the effects ,; 
present causes is that ‘time will show.’ Ax to 
the present causes of past effects, it is now see; 
that the late swindling telegrams account for the 
last year’s cattle plague—which is a refutation 
of philosophy falsely so called, and justifies the 
compensation to the farmers. My own idea that 
a murrain will shortly break out in the commer. 
cial class, and that the cause will subsequently 
disclose itself in the ready sale of all rejected 
pictures, has been called an unsound use of anal. 
ogy; but there are minds that will not hesitate 
to rob even the neglected painter of his solace, 
To my feeling there is great beauty in the concep. 
tion that some bad judge might give a high price 
for my Berenice series, and that the men in the 
city would have already been punished for my ill. 
merited luck, 

“Meanwhile I am consoling myself for your 
absence by finding my advantage in it—shining 
like Hesperus when Hyperion has departed— 
sitting with our Hebrew prophet, and making a 


if 


| study of his head, in the hours when he used to 


be occupied with you—getting credit with him as 
a learned young Gentile, who would have been a 
Jew if he could—and agreeing with him in the 


| general principle that whatever is best is for that 


reason Jewish. I never held it my forte to be a 
severe reasoner, but I can see that if whatever is 
best is A, and B happens to be best, B must be 
A, however little you might have expected it 
beforehand. On that principle, I could see the 
force of a pamphlet I once read to prove that all 
good art was Protestant. However, our prophet is 
an uncommonly interesting sitter—a better model 
than Rembrandt had for his Rabbi—and I never 
come away from him without a new discovery. 





hands, she kissed him solemnly on the brow. | For one thing, it is a constant wonder to me that, 
“ You see I had no life left to love you with,” she | with all his fiery feeling for his race and their 


said, in a low murmur. “ But there is more for- traditions, he is no strait-laced Jew, spitting after 
tune for you. Sir Hugo was to keep it in reserve. | the word Christian, and enjoying the prospect that 
I gave you all your father’s fortune. They can | the Gentile mouth will water in vain for a slice of 
never accuse me of robbery there.” the roasted Leviathan, while Israel will be sending 
“Tf you had needed any thing I would have | up plates for more, ad libitum. (You perceive that 
worked for you,” said Deronda, conscious of a| my studies had taught me what to expect from 
disappointed yearning—a shutting cut forever | the orthodox Jew.) I confess that I have always 
from long early vistas of affectionate imagination. | held lightly by your account of Mordecai, as apolo- 
“T need nothing that the skill of man can give | getic, and merely part of your disposition to take 
me,” said his mother, still holding his head and | an antediluvian point of view, lest you should do 
perusing his features. “ But perhaps now I have | injustice to the megatherium. But now I have 
satisfied my father’s will, your face will come in- | given ear to him in his proper person, I find him 
stead of his—your young, loving face.” really a sort of philosophical-allegorical-mystical 
“But you will see me again?” said Deronda, | believer, and yet with a sharp dialectic point, so 
anxiously. | that any argumentative rattle of peas in a blad- 
“Yes—perhaps. Wait, wait. Leave me now.” | der might soon be pricked into silence by him. 
|The mixture may be one of the Jewish preroga- 

tives, for what I know. In fact, his mind seems 
so broad that I find my own correct opinions 
lying in it quite commodiously, and how they 
| are to be brought into agreement with the vast 
anssi & le rendre violent et durable; et les personnes remainder is his affair, not mine. I leave It to 
foibles qui sont toujours agitées des passions n’en sont him to settle our basis, never yet having seen a 
presque jamais véritablement remplies.”"—La Roour-| basis which is not a world-supporting elephant, 
a ta | more or less powerful and expensive to keep. 
My means will not allow me to keep a private 
| elephant. I go into mystery instead, as cheaper 


——»>—_——_ 


CHAPTER LII. 


“La méme fermeté qui sert 4 résister 4 l'amour sert 


AmonG Deronda’s letters the next morning was 
one from Hans Meyrick of four quarto pages, in 
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and more lasting—a sort of gas which is likely | 
to be continually supplied by the decomposition | 
of the elephants. And if I like the look of an 
opinion, I treat it civilly, without suspicious in- | 
quiries. I have quite a friendly feeling toward 
Mordecai’s notion that a whole Christian is three- 
fourths a Jew, and that from the Alexandrian 
time downward the most comprehensive minds | 
have been Jewish; for I think of pointing out to | 
Mirah that, Arabic and other accidents of life 
apart, there is really little difference between me | 
and—Maimonides. But I have lately been find- | 
ing out that it is your shallow lover who can’t | 
help making a declaration. if Mirah’s ways were 
Jess distracting, and it were less of a heaven to | 
be in her presence and watch her, I must long | 
ago have flung myself at her feet, and requested 
her to tell me, with less indirectness, whether she 
wished me to blow my brains out. I have a knack 
of hoping, which is as good as an estate in rever- | 
sion, if one can keep from the temptation of turn- 
ing it into certainty, which may spoil all. My | 
Hope wanders among the orchard blossoms, feels 
the warm snow falling on it through the sunshine, 
and is in doubt of nothing; but, catching sight 
of Certainty in the distance, sees an ugly Janus- 
faced deity, with a dubious wink on the hither | 
side of him, and turns quickly away. But you, 
with your supreme reasonableness and self-nulli- | 
fication and preparation for the worst—you know 
nothing about the drama of Hope, that immortal 
delicious maiden, forever courted, forever propi- 
tious, whom fools have called deceitful, as if it 
were Hope that carried the cup of disappoint- 
ment, whereas it is her deadly enemy Certainty, 
whom she only escapes by transformation. (You 
observe my new vein of allegory?) Seriously, 
however, { must be permitted to allege that truth 
will prevail, that prejudice will melt before it, 
that diversity, accompanied by merit, will make 
itself felt as fascination, and that no virtuous 
aspiration will be frustrated—all which, if I mis- 
take not, are doctrines of the schools, and all im- 
ply that the Jewess I prefer will prefer me. Any 
blockhead can cite generalities, but the master- 
mind discerns the particular cases they represent. 
“T am less convinced that my society makes 
amends to Mordecai for your absence, but another 
substitute occasionally comes in the form of Jacob 
Cohen. It is worth while to catch our prophet’s 
expression when he has that remarkable type of 
young Israel on his knee, and pours forth some 
Semitic inspiration with a sublime look of mel- 
ancholy patience and devoutness. Sometimes it 
occurs to Jacob that Hebrew will be more edify- | 
ing to him if he stops his ears with his palms, and | 
imitates the venerable sounds as heard through | 
that muffling medium. When Mordecai gently 
draws down the little fists and holds them fast, | 
Jacob’s features all take on an extraordinary ac- | 
tivity, very much as if he were walking through | 
a menagerie and trying to imitate every animal in | 
turn, succeeding best with the owl and the pec- 
cary. But I dare say you have seen something | 
of this. He treats me with the easiest familiar- | 
ity, and seems in general to look at me as a sec- 
ond-hand Christian commodity, likely to come | 
down in price, remarking on my disadvantages | 
with a frankness which seems to imply some | 
thoughts of future purchase. It is pretty, though, | 
to see the change in him if Mirah happens to come 
in. He turns child suddenly—his age usually 





strikes one as being like the Israelitish garments 
in the desert, perhaps near forty, yet with an air 
of recent production. But, with Mirah, he re- 
minds me of the dogs that have been brought up 
by women, and remain manageable by them only. 
Still, the dog is fond of Mordecai too, and brings 


| sugar-plums to share with him, filling his own 


mouth to rather an embarrassing extent, and 
watching how Mordecai deals with a smaller.sup- 
ply. Judging from this modern Jacob at the age 
of six, my astonishment is that his race has not 
bought us all up long ago, and pocketed our fee- 
bler generations in the form of stock and scrip, 
as so much slave property. There is one Jewess 
I should not mind being slave to. But I wish I 
did not imagine that Mirah gets a little sadder, 
and tries all the while to hide it. It is natural 


| enough, of course, while she has to watch the slow 


death of this brother, whom she has taken to wor- 
shiping with such looks of loving devoutness that 
I am ready to wish myself in his place. 

“ For the rest, we are a little merrier than usual. 
Rex Gascoigne—you remember a head you ad- 
mired among my sketches, a fellow with a good 
upper lip, reading law—has got some rooms in 
town now not far off us, and has had a neat sister 
(upper lip also good) staying with him the last 
fortnight. I have introduced them both to my 
mother and the girls, who have found out from 
Miss Gascoigne that she is cousin to your Van- 
dyck duchess!!! I put the notes of exclamation 
to mark the surprise that the information at first 
produced on my feeble understanding. \ On re- 
flection I discovered that there was not the least 
ground for surprise, unless I had beforehand be- 
lieved that nobody could be any body’s cousin 
without my knowing it. This sort of surprise, I 
take it, depends on a liveliness of the spine, with 
a more or less constant nullity of brain. There 
was a fellow I used to meet at Rome who was in 
an effervescence of surprise at contact with the 
simplest information. Tell him what you would 
—that you were fond of easy boots—he would 
always say,‘No! are you? with the same ener- 
gy of wonder: the very fellow of whom pastoral 
Browne wrote prophetically, 

‘A wretch so empty that if e’er there be 
In nature found the least vacuity, 
"Twill be in him.’ 
I have accounted for it all—he had a lively spine. 

“ However, this cousinship with the duchess 
came out by chance one day that Mirah was with 
them at home and they were talking about the 
Mallingers. Apropos ; Iam getting so important 
that I have rival invitations. Gascoigne wants 
me to go down with him to his father’s Rectory 
in August and see the country round there. But 
I think self-interest well understood will take me 
to Monk’s Topping, for Sir Hugo has invited me, 
and proposes—God bless him for his rashness !— 
that I should make a picture of his three daughters 
sitting on a bank—as he says, in the Gainsborough 
style. He came to my studio the other day and 
recommended me to apply myself to portrait. Of 
course I know what that means.—‘ My good fel- 
low, your attempts at the historic and poetic are 
simply pitiable. Your brush is just that of a suc- 
cessful portrait painter—it has a little truth and 
a great facility in falsehood—your idealism will 
never do for gods and goddesses and heroic story, 
but it may fetch a high price as flattery. Fate, 
my friend, has made you the hinder wheel—rota 
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posterior currus, et in axe jeadvaiin, behind, 
because you can’t help it.—What great effort it 
evidently costs our friends to give us these candid 
opinions! I have even known a man take the 
trouble ‘to call, in order to tell me that I had irre- 
trievably exposed my want of judgment in treating 
my subject, and that if I had asked him he would 
have lent me his own judgment. Such was my 
ingratitude and my readiness at composition that 
even while he was speaking I inwardly sketched 
a Last Judgment with that candid friend’s phys- 
iognomy on the left. But all this is away from | 
Sir Hugo, whose manner of implying that one’s 

gifts are not of the highest order is so exceeding- 
ly good-natured and comfortable that I begin to | 
feel it an advantage not to be among those poor 
fellows at the tiptop. And his kindness to me 
tastes all the better because it comes out of his 
love for you, old boy. His chat is uncommonly 
amusing. By-the-way, he told me that your Van- 
dyck duchess is gone with her husband yachting 
to the Mediterranean. I bethink me that it is 
possible to land from a yacht, or to be taken on 
to a yacht from the land. Shall you by chance 
have an opportunity of continuing your theolog- 
ical discussion with the fair Supralapsarian—I 
think you said her tenets were of that complex- 
ion? Is Duke Alphonso also theological ?—per- 
haps an Arian who objects to triplicity. (Stage 
direction. While D. is reading, a profound scorn 
gathers in his face, till at the last word he flings 
down the letter, grasps his coat collar in a statu- 
esque attitude, and so remains, with a look gen- 
erally tremendous, throughout the following solil- 
oquy, ‘O night, O blackness,’ etc., etc. ) 

“Excuse the brevity of this letter. You are 
not used to more from me than a bare statement 
of facts without comment or digression. One 
fact I have omitted—that the Klesmers on the 
eve of departure have behaved magnificently, 
shining forth as might be expected from the 
planets of genius and fortune in conjunction. 
Mirah is rich with their Oriental gifts. 

“ What luck it will be if you come back and 
present yourself at the Abbey while I am there! 
I am going to behave with consummate discre- 
tion and win golden opinions. But I shall run up 
to town now and then, just for a peep into Gan 
Eden. You see how far I have got in Hebrew 
lore—up with my Lord Bolingbroke, who knew 
no Hebrew, but ‘ understood that sort of learning 
and what is writ about it.’ If Mirah commanded, 
I would go to a depth below the triliteral roots. 
Already it makes no difference to me whether the 
points are there or not. But while her brother’s 
life lasts I suspect she would not listen to a lover, 
even one whose ‘hair is like a flock of goats on 
Mount Gilead’—and I flatter myself that few 
heads would bear that trying comparison better 
than mine. So I stay with my hope among the 
orchard blossoms, Your devoted 

“Hans Meyrick.” 


Some months before, this letter from Hans 
would have divided Deronda’s thoughts irritating- 
ly: its romancing about Mirah would have had 
an unpleasant edge, scarcely anointed with any 
commiseration for his friend’s probable disap- 
pointment. But things had altered since March. 
Mirah was no longer so critically placed with re- 


tion had been undergoing a change which had 








a 


just been crowned by the revelation of his birth, 
The new opening toward the future, though } 
would not trust in any definite visions, inevita ly 
shed new lights, and influenced his mood toward 
past and present; hence, what Hans called }j 
hope now seemed to Deronda not a mischievous 
unreasonableness which roused his indignation, 
hut an unusually persistent bird-dance of an ex. 
travagant fancy, and he would have felt quite abe 
to pity any consequent suffering of his friend’s jf 
he had believed in the suffering as probable. But 
|some of the busy thought filling that long d 
which passed without his receiving any new sum. 
mons from his mother, was given to the argument 
that Hans Meyrick’s nature was not one in which 
love could strike the deep roots that turn disap. 
pointment into sorrow: it was too restless, too 
readily excitable by novelty, too ready to turn 
itself into imaginative material, and wear its grief 
as afantastic costume. “ Already he is beginning 
to play at love; he is taking the w hole affair ag 
a comedy,” said Deronda to , himself ; ; “he knows 
very well that there is no chance for him. Just 
like him—never opening his eyes on any possible 
objection I could have to receive his outpourings 
about Mirah. Poorold Hans! If we were under 
a fiery hail together, he would howl like a Greek, 
and if I did not howl too, it would never occur to 
him that I was as badly off as he. And yet heis 
tender-hearted and affectionate in intention, and 
I can’t say that he is not active in imagining what 
goes on in other people; but then he always im- 
agines it to fit his own inclination.” 

With this touch of causticity Deronda got rid 
of the slight heat at present raised by Hans’s 
naive expansiveness, The nonsense about Gwen- 
dolen, conveying the fact that she was gone yacht- 
ing with her husband, only suggested a disturb- 
ing sequel to his own strange parting with her. 
But there was one sentence in the letter which 
raised a more immediate, active anxiety. Hans’s 
suspicion of a hidden sadness in Mirah was not 
in the direction of his wishes, and hence, in- 
stead of distrusting his observation here, Deron- 
da began to conceive a cause for the sadness, 
Was it some event that had occurred during his 
absence, or only the growing fear of some event ? 
Was it something, perhaps alterable, in the new 
position which had been made for her? Or—had 
Mordecai, against his habitual resolve, communi- 
cated to her those peculiar cherished hopes about 
him, Deronda, and had her quickly sensitive na- 
ture been hurt by the discovery that her brother’s 
will or tenacity of visionary conviction had acted 
coercively on their friendship—been hurt by the 


ay, 


| fear that there was more of pitying self-suppres- 
| sion than of equal regard in Deronda’s relation to 


him? For amidst all Mirah’s quiet renunciation, 
the evident thirst of soul with which she received 
the tribute of equality implied a corresponding 
pain if she found that what she had taken for a 
purely reverential regard toward her brother had 
its mixture of condescension. 

In this last conjecture of Deronda’s he was not 
wrong as to the quality in Mirah’s nature on which 


| he was founding—the latent protest against the 


treatment she had all her life been subject to un- 
til she met him. For that gratitude which would 
not let her pass by any notice of their acquaint 


| ance without insisting on the depth of her debt to 
gard to the Meyricks, and Deronda’s own posi- | 


him, took half its fervor from the keen compari- 


| son with what others had thought enough to ren- 








lation, 
an ex. 
€ able 
id’s if 





ger to her. Deronda’s affinity in feeling enabled 
him to penetrate such secrets. But he was not 
near the truth in admitting the idea that Mordecai 


had broken his characteristic reticence. To no} 


eoul but Deronda himself had he yet breathed the 


history of their relation to each other, or his con- | 


fidence about his friend’s origin: it was not only 
that these subjects were for him too sacred to be 
spoken of without weighty reason, but that he 
had diseerned Deronda’s shrinking at any men- 
tion of his birth; and the severity of reserve 
which had hindered Mordecai from answering a 
question on a private affair of the Cohen family 
told yet more strongly here. 

“Ezra, how is it?” Mirah one day said to him 
_‘T am continually going to speak to Mr. De- 
ronda as if he were a Jew ?” 

He smiled at her quietly, and said, “I suppose 
it is because he treats us as if he were our broth- 
er. But he loves not to have the difference of 
birth dwelt upon.” 

“ He has never lived with his parents, Mr. Hans 
says,” continued Mirah, to whom this was neces- 
sarily a question of interest about every one for 
whom she had a regard. 

“Seek not to know such things from Mr. Hans,” 
said Mordecai, gravely, laying his hand on her 
curls, as he was wont. “ What Daniel Deronda 
wishes us to know about himself is for him to 
tell us.” 

And Mirah felt herself rebuked, as Deronda 
had done. But to be rebuked in this way by 
Mordecai made her rather pro,id. 

“T see no one so great as my brother,” she said 
to Mrs. Meyrick one day that she called at the 
Chelsea house on her way home, and, according 
to her hope, found the little mother alone. . “ It 
is difficult to think that he belongs to the same 
world as those people I used to live among. I 
told you once that they made life seem like a 
mad-house; but when I am*with Ezra he makes 
me feel that his life is a great good, though he 
has suffered so much; not like me, who wanted 
to die because I had suffered a little, and only for 
alittle while. His soul is so full, it is impossible 
for him to wish for death as I did. I get the 


same sort of feeling from him that I got yester- | 


day, when I was tired, and came home through 
the park after the sweet rain had fallen and the 
sunshine lay on the grass and flowers. Every 
thing in the sky and under the sky looked so pure 
and beautiful that the weariness and trouble and 
folly seemed only a small part of what is, and I 
became more patient and hopeful.” 

A dove-like note of melancholy in this speech 
caused Mrs. Meyrick to look at Mirah with new 
examination. After laying down her hat and 
pushing her curls flat, with an air of fatigue, she 
had placed herself on a chair opposite her friend 
in her habitual attitude, her feet and hands just 
crossed: and at a distance she might have seem- 
ed a colored statue of serenity. But Mrs. Meyrick 
discerned a new look of suppressed suffering in 
her face, which corresponded to the hint that to 
be patient and hopeful required some extra influ- 
ence, 

“Ts there any fresh trouble on your mind, my 
dear ?” said Mrs. Meyrick, giving up her needle- 
work as a sign of concentrated attention. 

Mirah hesitated before she said, “I am too 
ready to speak of troubles, I think. It seems un- 
kind to put any thing painful into other people’s 
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minds, unless one were sure it would hinder some- 
thing worse. And perhaps I am too hasty and 
fearful.” 

“Oh, my dear, mothers are made: to like pain 
| and trouble for the sake of their children. Is it 


| because the singing lessons are so few, and are 
likely to fall off when the season comes to an 
end? Success in these things can’t come all at 
once.”” Mrs. Meyrick did not believe that she 
was touching the real grief; but a guess that 
could be corrected would make an easier channel 
for confidence. 
, 4 No, not that,” said Mirah, shaking her head 
| pansy. “T have been a little disappointed be- 
cause so many ladies said they wanted me to give 
them or their daughters lessons, and then I never 
| heard of them again. But perhaps after the hol- 
| idays I shall teach in some schools. Besides; you 
| know, I am as rich as a princess now. I have 
not touched the hundred pounds that Mrs. Kles- 
| mer gave me; and I should never be afraid that 
Ezra would be in want of any thing, because 
| there is Mr. Deronda, and he said, ‘ It is the chief 
| honor of my life that your brother will share any 
| thing with me.’ Oh no! Ezra and I can have no 
| fears for each other about such things as food 
and clothing.” 
“ But there is some other fear on your mind,” 
| said Mrs. Meyrick, not without divination—“ a 
| fear of something that may disturb your peace ? 
| Don’t be forecasting evil, dear child, unless it is 
| what you can guard against. Anxiety is good for 
| nothing if we can’t turn it into a defense. But 
there’s no defense against all the things that 
might be. Have you any more reason for being 
| anxious now than yow had a month ago?” 
| “Yes, I have,” said Mirah. “I have kept it 
| from Ezra. I have not dared to tell him. Pray 
| forgive me that I ean’t do without telling you. I 
have more reason for being anxious. It is five 
days ago now. Iam quite sure I saw my father.” 
| Mrs. Meyrick shrank into smaller space, pack- 
ing her arms across her chest and leaning forward 
—to hinder herself from pelting that father with 
| her worst epithets. 
“The year has changed him,” Mirah went on. 
“ He had already been much altered and worn in 
the time before I left him. You remember I said 
how he used sometimes to cry. He was always 
| excited one way or the other. I have told Ezra 
| every thing that I told you, and he says that my 
| father had taken to gambling, which makes peo- 
ple easily distressed, and then again exalted. And 
now—it was only a moment that I saw him—his 
face was more haggard, and his clothes were shab- 
by. He was with a much worse-looking man, 
| who carried something, and they were hurrying 
| along after an omnibus.” 
| “ Well, child, he did not see you, I hope?” 
“No. I had just come from Mrs. Raymond’s, 
and I was waiting to cross near the Marble Arch. 
| Soon he was on the omnibus and gone out of 
| sight. It was a dreadful moment. My old life 
seemed to have come back again, and it was worse 
| than it had ever been before. And I could not 
| help feeling it a new deliverance that he was gone 
out of sight without knowing that I was there. 
| And yet it hurt me that I was feeling so—it 
seemed hateful in me—almost like words I once 
had to speak in a play, that ‘I had warmed my 
hands in the blood of my kindred.’ For where 
| might my father be going? What may become 
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of him? And his having a daughter who would | 
own him in spite of all might have hindered the 
worst. Is there any pain like seeing what ought 
to be the best things in life turned into the worst ? 
All those opposite feelings were meeting and 
pressing against each other, and took up all my 
strength. No one could act that. Acting is slow 
and poor to what we go through within. I don’t 
know how I called a cab, I only remember that 
I was in it when I began to think, ‘I can not tell 
Ezra; he must not know.’” 

‘You are afraid of grieving him?” Mrs. Mey- 
rick asked, when Mirah had paused a little. 

‘Yes—and there is something more,” said 
Mirah, hesitatingly 


could conceive that a mother would have a cling 
ing pity and shame for a reprobate son, bet rd 
was out of patience with what she held an exa, 
gerated susceptibility on behalf of this fathe, 
whose re-appearance inclined her to wish hin 
under the care of a turnkey. Mirah’s promis 
however, was some security against her weakness 
That incident was the only reason that Mirah 
herself could have stated for the hidden sad; 
which Hans had divined. Of one element in 
| changed mood she could have given no defi 
account: it was something as dim as the sens 
of approaching weather-change, and had ex. 
tremely slight external promptings, such as we 
are often ashamed to find all we can allege j 
support of the busy constructions that 
I could not tell any one| within us, not only without effort but eve 
else. I could not have told my own mother; I | against it, under the influence of any blind emo 
should have closed it up before her. I feel shame | tional stirring. Perhaps the first leaven of un. 
for my father, and it is perhaps strange—but | easiness was laid by Gwendolen’s behavior on 
the shame is greater before Ezra than before any | that visit which was entirely superfluous as 
one else in the world. He desired me to tell him | means of engaging Mirah to sing, and could hay 
all about my life, and I obeyed him. But it is} no other motive “than the excited and potonahin 
always like a smart to me to know that those | questioning about Deronda. Mirah had instinct. 
things about my father are in Ezra’s mind. And | ively kept the visit a secret, but the active re. 
—can you believe it ?—when the thought haunts | membrance of it had raised a new susceptibility 
ne how it would be if my father were to come | in her, and made her alive as she had never is 
and show himself before us both, what seems as | before to the relations Deronda must have with 
if it would scorch me most is seeing my father | that society which she herself was getting frequent 
shrinking before Ezra. That is the truth. I) glimpses of without belonging to it. Her peculiar 
don’t know whether it is a right feeling. But I} life and education had produced in her an ex. 
can’t help thinking that I would rather try to | traordinary mixture of unworldliness, with knowl- 
maintain my father in secret, and bear a great | edge of the world’s evil, and even this knowledge 
deal in that way, if I could hinder him from | was a strange blending of direct observation with 
meeting my brother.” the effects of reading and theatrical study. Her 
“You must not encouragg that feeling, Mirah,” | memory was furnished with abundant passionate 
said Mrs. Meyrick, hastily. “It would be very | situation and intrigue, which she never made 
dangerous; it would be wrong. You must not | emotionally her own, but felt a repelled aloofness 
have concealments of that sort.” from, as she had done from the actual life around 
“ But ought I now to tell Ezra that I have seen | her. Some of that imaginative knowledge began 
my father?” said Mirah, with deprecation in her | now to weave itself around Mrs. Grandcourt ; and 
tone. though Mirah would admit no position likely to 
“No,” Mrs. Meyrick answered, dubitatively. | affect her reverence for Deronda, she could not 
‘I don’t know that it is necessary to do that. | avoid a new painfully vivid association of his 
Your father may go away with the birds. It is | general life with a world away from her own, 
not clear that he came after you; you may never | where there might be some involvement of his 
see him again. And then your brother will have | feeling and action with a woman like Gwendolen, 
been spared a useless anxiety. But promise me | who was increasingly repugnant to her—increas- 
that if your father sees you—gets hold of you in | ingly, even after she had ceased to see her; for 
any way again—you will let us all know. Promise | liking and disliking can grow in meditation as 
me that sclemnly, Mirah. Ihave a right to ask it.” | fast as in the more immediate kind of presence. 
Mirah reflected a little, then leaned forward to | Any disquietude consciously due to the idea that 
put her hands in Mrs. Meyrick’s, and said, ‘Since | Deronda’s deepest care might be for something 
you ask it, Ido promise. I will bear this feeling | remote not only from herself but even from his 
of shame. I have been so long used to think | friendship for her brother, she would have check- 
that I must bear that sort of inward pain. But | ed with rebuking questions : What was she but 
the shame for my father burns me more when I | one who had shared his generous kindness with 
think of his meeting Ezra.” She was silent a} many others? and his attachment to her brother, 
moment or two, and then said, in a new tone of | was it not begun late to be soon ended? Other 
yearning compassion, “ And we are his children— | ties had come before, and others would remain 
and he was once young like us—and my mother | after this had been cut by swift-coming death. 
loved him. Oh! I can not help seeing it all close, | But her uneasiness had not reached that point 
and it hurts me like a cruelty.” | of self-recognition in which she would have been 
Mirah shed no tears: the discipline of her | ashamed of it as an indirect, presumptuous claim 
whole life had been against indulgence in such | on Deronda’s feeling. That she or any one else 
manifestation, which soon falls under the control | should think of him as her possible lover was a 
of strong motives; but it seemed that the more | conception which had never entered her mind ; 
intense expression of sorrow had entered into her | indeed, it was equally out of the question with 
voice, Mrs. Meyrick, with all her quickness and | Mrs. Meyrick and the girls, who, with Mirah her- 
loving insight, did not quite understand that filial | self, regarded his intervention in her life as some- 
feeling i in Mirah which had active roots deep be- | thing exceptional, and were so impressed by his 
low her indignation for the worst offenses. She | mission as her deliverer and guardian that they 


gv. 


hep 
her 





, as if she were examining her 
feeling before she would venture to speak of it. 
“T want to tell you; 


a 
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afi have held it an offense to hint at his hold- | mind, Miss Gascoigne; please go on. And Mr. 


‘»¢ any other relation toward her—a point of 


is a little hard upon some men that they appear 
to sink for us in becoming lovers. But precisely 
to this innocence of the Meyricks was owing the 
disturbance of Mirah’s unconsciousness. The 


frst oceasion could hardly have been more triv- 


Deronda ?—have you never seen Mr. Deronda ? 
view which Hans also had readily adopted. It | You must bring him in.” 


“No, I have not seen him,” said Anna; “ but he 
was at Diplow before my cousin was married, and 


| I have heard my aunt speaking of him to papa. 


She said what you have been saying about him— 


|only not so much: I mean, about Mr. Deronda 


jal, but it prepared her emotive nature for a deep- | living with Sir Hugo Mallinger, and being so nice, 


er effect from what happened afterward. 
It was when Anna Gascoigne, visiting the Mey- | « 


she thought. We talk a great deal about every 


me who comes near Pennicote, because it is so 


ricks, was led to speak of her cousinship with | seldom there is any one new. But I remember, 


Gwendolen. 


The visit had been arranged that | when I asked Gwendolen what she thought of Mr. 


Anna might see Mirah; the three girls were at | Deronda, she said, ‘Don’t mention it, Anna; but 


home with their mother, and there was naturally 


I think his hair is dark.’ That was her droll way 


a flux of talk among six feminine creatures, free | of answering; she was always so lively. It is 


from the presence of a distorting male standard. 
Anna Gascoigne felt herself much at home with 
the Meyrick girls, who knew what it was to have 
a brother, and to be generally regarded as of mi- 
nor importance in the world; and she had told 
Rex that she thought the University very nice, 
because brothers made friends there whose fam- 
ilies were not rich and grand, and yet (like the 
University) were very nice. The Meyricks seem- 
ed to her almost alarmingly clever, and she con- 
sulted them much on the best mode of teaching 
Lotta, confiding to them that she herself was the 
least clever of her family. Mirah had lately come 
in, and there was a complete bouquet of young 
faces round the tea-table—Hafiz, seated a little 
aloft, with large eyes on the alert, regarding the 
whole scene as an apparatus for supplying his 
allowance of milk. 

“Think of our surprise, Mirah,” said Kate. 
“We were speaking of Mr. Deronda and the 
Mallingers, and it turns out that Miss Gascoigne 
knows them.” 

“T only know about them,” said Anna, a little 
flushed with excitement, what she had heard and 
now saw of the lovely Jewess being an almost 
startling novelty to her. ‘I have not even seen 
them. But some months ago my cousin married 
Sir Hugo Mallinger’s nephew, Mr. Grandcourt, 
who lived in Sir Hugo’s place at Diplow, near us.” 

“There !” exclaimed Mab, clasping her hands. 
“Something must come of that. Mrs. Grand- 
court, the Vandyck duchess, is your cousin ?” 

“Oh yes; I was her bride-maid,” said Anna. 
“Her mamma and mine are sisters. My aunt 
was much richer before last year, but then she 
and mamma lost all their fortune. Papa is a 
clergyman, you know ; so it makes very little dif- 
ference to us, except that we keep no carriage, 
and have no dinner parties—and I like it better. 
But it was very sad for poor Aunt Davilow, for 
she could not live with us, because she has four 
daughters besides Gwendolen; but then, when 
she married Mr. Grandcourt, it did not signify so 
much, because of his being so rich.” 

“Oh, this finding out relationships is delight- 
ful!” said Mab. “It is like a Chinese puzzle 
that one has to fit together. I feel sure some- 
thing wonderful may be made of it, but I can’t 
tell what.” 


“Dear me, Mab,” said Amy, “relationships 
he only difference is that we | ding for a frontispiece to Hearts and Diamonds, 


must branch out. 


really rather wonderful that I should come to 
hear so much about him, all through Mr. Hans 
knowing Rex, and then my having the pleasure 
of knowing you,” Anna ended, looking at Mrs 
Meyrick with a shy grace 

“The pleasure is on our side too; but the won- 
der would have been, if you had come to this 
house without hearing of Mr. Deronda—wouldn’t 
it, Mirah ?” said Mrs. Meyrick. 

Mirah smiled acquiescently, but had nothing 
to say. A confused discontent took possession 
of her at the mingling of names and images to 
which she had been listening. 

“My son calls Mrs. Grandcourt the Vandyck 
duchess,” continued Mrs. Meyrick, turning again 
to Anna; “he thinks her so striking and pic- 
turesque.” 

“Yes,” said Anna, “Gwendolen was always 
so beautiful—people fell dreadfully in love with 
her. I thought it a pity, because it made them 
unhappy.” 

“And how do you like Mr. Grandcourt, the 
happy lover ?” said Mrs. Meyrick, who, in her way, 
was as much interested as Mab in the hints she 
had been hearing of vicissitude in the life of a 
widow with daughters. 

“Papa approved of Gwendolen’s accepting him, 
and my aunt says he is very generous,” said Anna, 
beginning with a virtuous intention of repressing 
her own sentiments; but then, unable to resist a 
rare occasion for speaking them freely, she went 
| on, “else I should have thought he was not very 
nice—rather proud, and not at all lively, like 
Gwendolen. I should have thought some one 
younger and more lively would have suited her 
better. But perhaps having a brother who seems 
to us better than any one makes us think worse 
of others.” 

“Wait till you see Mr. Deronda,” said Mab, 
nodding significantly. ‘ Nobody’s brother will do 
after him.” 

“Our brothers must do for people’s husbands,” 
said Kate, curtly, “ because they will not get Mr. 
Deronda. No woman will do for him to marry.” 

“No woman ought to want him to marry him,” 
said Mab, with indignation. “J never should. 
Fancy finding out that he had a tailor’s bill, and 
used boot-hooks, like Hans. Who ever thought 
| of his marrying ?” 

“T have,” said Kate. “When I drew a wed- 


happen to know some of the people concerned. | I made a sort of likeness of him for the bride- 


Such things are going on every day.” 


| groom, and I went about looking for a grand 


“And pray, Amy, why do you insist on the | woman who would do for his countess, but I saw 


number nine being so wonderful?” said Mab 


none that would not be poor creatures by the side 


“T am sure that is happening every day. Never | of him.” 
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“You should have seen this Mrs. Grandcourt, | 


then,” said Mrs. Meyrick. ‘“ Hans says that she | 
and Mr. Deronda set each other off when they are 
side by side. She is tall and fair, But you know 
her, Mirah—you can always say something de- 
scriptive. What do you think of Mrs. Grand 
court ?” 

“T think she is like the Princess of Eboli in 


Don Carlos,” said Mirah, with a quick intensity. | 


She was pursuing an association in her own mind 


not intelligible to her hearers—an association | 


with a certain actress as well as the part she 
represented. 

“Your comparison is a riddle for me, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Meyrick, smiling. 

“You said that Mrs. Grandcourt was tall and 
fair,” continued Mirah, slightly paler. “That is 
quite true.” 

Mrs. Meyrick’s quick eye and ear detected 


something unusual, but immediately explained it | 


to herself. Fine ladies had often wounded Mirah 
by caprices of manner and intention. 


“Mrs. Grandcourt had thought of having les- | 


sons from Mirah,” she said, turning to Anna. 

“But many have talked of having lessons, and 
then have found no time. Fashionable ladies 
have too much work to do.” 


And the chat went on without further insist- | 


ence on the Princess of Eboli. That comparison 
escaped Mirah’s lips under the urgency of a pang 
unlike any thing she had felt before. The con- 
versation from the beginning had revived unpleas- | 
ant impressions, and Mrs. Meyrick’s suggestion 
of Gwendolen’s figure by the side of Deronda’s 
had the stinging effect of a voice outside her, 
confirming her secret conviction that this tall and | 
fair woman had some hold on his lot. For a Jong | 
while afterward she felt as if she had had a jar- 
ring shock through her frame. 

In the evening, putting her cheek against her 
brother’s shoulder as she was sitting by him, 
while he sat propped up in bed under a new dif- 
ficulty of breathing, she said, 

“Ezra, does it ever hurt your love for Mr. De- 
ronda that so much of his life was all hidden 
away from you—that he is among persons and 
cares about persons who are all so unlike us—I 
mean, unlike you ?” 

“No, assuredly no,” said Mordecai. “ Rather, 
it is a precious thought to me that he has a prep- 
aration which I lacked, and is an accomplished 
Egyptian.” Then, recollecting that his words had 
a reference which his sister must not yet under- 
stand, he added, “I have the more to give him 
since his treasure differs from mine. That is a 
blessedness in friendship.” 

Mirah mused a little. 

“Still,” she said, “it would be a trial to your 


love for him if that other part of his life were | w 


like a crowd in which he had got entangled, so 
that he was carried away from. you—I mean in 
his thoughts, and not merely carried out of sight 


as he is now—and not merely for a little while, | 


but continually. How should you bear that? Our 
religion commands us to bear. But how should 
you bear it ?” 

“Not well, my sister—not well; but it will nev- 
er happen,” said Mordecai, looking at her with a 
tender smile. He thought that her heart needed 
comfort on his account. 

Mirah said no more. She mused over the dif- 
ference between her own state of mind and her 


-| she could give no outline, but to which one 





brother’s, and felt her comparative pettiness, 
Why could she not be completely satisfied with 
what satisfied his larger judgment? She pave 
herself no fuller reason than a painful sense of 
unfitness—in what? Airy possibilities to which 


—— 


name 
| and one figure gave the wandering persister 


Seta’ 
| a blot in her vision, Here lay the vaguer vee hia 
of the hidden sadness rendered noticeable to Hans 
by some diminution of that sweet ease, that re 
joyousness of response in her speech and smile 
which had come with the new sense of freedom 
| and safety, and had made her presence like the 
freshly opened daisies and clear bird-notes after 
the rain. She herself regarded her uneasiness as 
a sort of ingratitude and dullness of sensibility 
toward the great things that had been given her 
in her new life; and whenever she threw more 
energy than usual into her singing, it was the en. 
ergy of indignation against the shallowness of 
| her own content. In that mood she once said: 
| “Shall I tell you what is the difference between 


aC ly 


| you and me, Ezra? You are a spring in the 

drought, and I am an acorn cup; the waters of 
heaven fill me, but the least little shake leaves 
| me empty.” 

“ Why, what has shaken thee ?” said Mordecai. 
He fell into this antique form of speech habit- 
ually in talking to his sister and to the Cohen 
children. 
| “Thoughts,” said Mirah; “thoughts that come 

like the breeze and shake me—bad people, wrong 
things, misery—and how they might touch our 
| life.” 
| We must take our portion, Mirah. It is there. 
On whose shoulder would we lay it, that we might 
be free ?” 

The one voluntary sign that she made of her 

inward care was this distant allusion. 


——__—~.—__ — 


“My desolation does begin to make 
A better life.” 
—SuHAKSPEARE: Antony and Cleopatra, 

BerorEe Deronda was summoned to a second 
| interview with his mother, a day had passed in 
which she had only sent him a message to say 
that she was not yet well enough to receive him 
again; but on the third morning he had a note 
saying, “‘I leave to-day. Come and see me at 
once. 


| 
| 
| CHAPTER LIII. 
| 
| 


,| He was shown into the same room as before; 


but it was much darkened With blinds and cur- 
|tains. The Princess was not there, but she pres- 
| ently entered, dressed in a loose wrap of some 
| soft silk, in color a dusky orange, her head again 
with black lace floating about it, her arms show- 
| ing themselves bare from under her wide sleeves. 
| Her face seemed even more impressive in the 
sombre light, the eyes larger, the lines more vig- 
orous, You might have imagined her a sorceress 
who would stretch forth her “wonderful hand and 
arm to mix youth potions for others, but scorned 
|to mix them for herself, having had enough of 
youth. 
She put her arms on her son’s shoulders at 
once, and kissed him on both cheeks, then seated 
| herself among her cushions with an air of assured 
firmness and dignity, unlike her fitfulness in their 
first interview, and told Deronda to sit down by 


















































r. He obeyed, saying, “ You are quite relieved 
ow, I trust ?” 
«Yes, Lam at ease again. Is there any thing 
more that you would like to ask me ?” she said, 
with the manner of a queen rather than of a 


} 
I 


other. 
7 “Can I find the house in Genoa where you 
used to live with my grandfather ?” said Deronda. 

“No,” she answered, with a deprecating move- 
ment of her arm; “it is pulled down—not to be 
found. But about our family, and where my fa- 
ther lived at various times—you will find all that 
among the papers in the chest better than I can 
tell My father, I told you, was a physician. 
My mother was a Morteira. I used to hear all 
those things without listening. You will find 
them all. I was born among them without my 
will. I banished them as soon as I could.” 

Deronda tried to hide his pained feeling, and 
said, “ Any thing else that I should desire to 

know from you could only be what it is some 
satisfaction to your own feeling to tell me.” 

“T think I have told you every thing that could 
be demanded of me,” said the Princess, looking 
coldly meditative. It seemed as if she had ex- 
hausted her emotion in their former interview. 
The fact was, she had said to herself, “I have 
done it all. I have confessed all. I will not go 
through it again. I will save myself from agita- 
tion.” And she was acting out that theme. 

But to Deronda’s nature the moment was cruel : 
it made the filial yearning of his life a disap- 
pointed pilgrimage to a shrine where there were 
no longer the symbols of sacredness. It seemed 
that all the woman lacking in her was present in 
him as he said, with some tremor in his voice, 

“Then are we to part, and I never be any thing 
to you ds 

“Tt is better so,” said the Princess, in a softer, 
mellower voice. “There could be nothing but 
hard duty for you, even if it were possible for you 
to take the place of my son. You would not love 
me. Don’t deny it,” she said, abruptly, putting 
up her hand. “I know what is the truth. You 
don’t like what I did. You are angry with me. 
You think I robbed you of something. You are 
on your grandfather’s side, and you will always 
have a condemnation of me in your heart.” 

Deronda felt himself under a ban of silence. 
He rose from his seat by her, preferring to stand, 
if he had to obey that imperious prohibition of any 
tenderness. But his mother now looked up at him 
with a new admiration in her glance, saying, 

“You are wrong to be angry with me. You 
are the better for what I did.” After pausing a 
little, she added, abruptly, “And now tell me 
what you shall do.” 

“Do you mean now, immediately,” said De- 
ronda, “or as to the course of my future life ?” 

“T mean in the future. What difference will 
it make to you that I have told you about your 
birth ?” 

“A very great difference,” said Deronda, em- 
phatically. “I can hardly think of any thing 
that would make a greater difference.” 

“What shall you do, then ?” said the Princess, 
with more sharpness. ‘Make yourself just like 
your grandfather—be what he wished you—turn 
yourself into a Jew like him?” 

“That is impossible. The effect of my educa- 
tion can never be done away with. The Chris- 
tian sympathies in which my mind was reared 


you. 
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can never die out of me,” said Deronda, with in- 
creasing tenacity of tone. “ But I consider it my 
duty—it is the impulse of my feeling—to identify 
myself, as far as possible, with my hereditary peo- 
ple, and if I can see any work to be done for them 
that I can give my soul and hand to, I shall choose 
to do it.” 

His mother had her eyes fixed on him with a 
wondering speculation, examining his face as if 
she thought that by close attention she could read 
a difficult language there. He bore her gaze very 
firmly, sustained by a resolute opposition, which 
was the expression of his fullest self. She bent 
toward him a little, and said, with a decisive em- 
phasis, 

“You are in love with a Jewess.” 

Deronda colored, and said, “* My reasons would 
be independent of any such fact.” 

“T know better. I have seen what men are,” 
said the Princess, peremptorily. “Tell me the 
truth. She is a Jewess who will not accept any 
one but a Jew. There are a few such,” she add- 
ed, with a touch of scorn. 

Deronda had that objection to answer which 
we all have known in speaking to those who are 
too certain of their own fixed interpretations to 
be enlightened by any thing we may say. But 
besides this, the point immediately in question 
was one on which he felt a repugnance either to 
deny or affirm. He remained silent, and she pres- 
ently said, 

“You love her as your father loved me, and 
she draws you after her as I drew him.” 

Those words touched Deronda’s filial imagina- 
tion, and some tenderness in his glance was taken 
by his mother as an assent. She went on with 
rising passion. “ But I was leading him the oth- 
erway. And now your grandfather is getting his 
revenge.” 

“ Mother,” said Deronda, remonstrantly, “ don’t 
let us think of it in that way. I will admit that 
there may come some benefit from the education 
you chose for me. I prefer cherishing the benefit 
with gratitude to dwelling with resentment on the 
injury. I think it would have been right that I 
should have been brought up with the conscious- 
ness that I was a Jew, but it must always have 
been a good to me to have as wide an instruction 
and sympathy as possible. And now, you have 
restored me my inheritance—events have brought 
a fuller restitution than you could have made— 
you have been saved from robbing my people of 
my service and me of my duty: can you not bring 
your whole soul to consent to this ?”’ 

Deronda paused in his pleading: his mother 
looked at him lisgeningly, as if the cadence of his 
voice were taking her ear, yet she shook her head 
slowly. He began again even more urgently: 

“You have told me that you sought what you 
held the best for me: open your heart to relent- 
ing and love toward my grandfather, who sought 
what he held the best for you.” 

“Not for me, no,” she said, shaking 
with more. absolute denial, and folding her arms 
tightly. “TI tell you, he never thought of his 
daughter except as an instrument. Because I 
had wants outside his purposeyI was to be put 
in a frame and tortured. If that is the right law 
| for the world, I will not say that I love it. If my 
acts were wrong—if it is God who is exacting 
from me that I should deliver up what I withheld 

|—who is punishing me because I deceived my 


her head 
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father and did not warn him that I should con- 


tradict his trust—well, I have told every thing. 


have done what I could. And your soul consents. 
I have, after all, been the instru- 
ment my father wanted.—‘I desire a grandson | 


That is enough. 
who shall have a true Jewish heart. 


’”» 


liverer might spring from it. 


In uttering these last sentences the Princess 
narrowed her eyes, waved her head up and down, | 
and spoke slowly with a new kind of chest-voice, 


as if she were quoting unwillingly. 


“Were those my grandfather’s words ?” said 


Deronda. 
“Yes, yes; and you will find them written. 


in the former interview. 


held her left hand a yard from the floor. 


ean never be. But what does it matter? 


You are the grandson he wanted. 
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Every Jew 
should rear his family as if he hoped that a De- | 


I 
wanted to thwart him,” said the Princess, with a | 
sudden outburst of the passion she had shown 
Then she added, more 
slowly, “ You would have me love what I have 
hated from the time I was so high’—here she 
“That 
His | 
yoke has been on me whether I loved it or not. 
You speak 








| “How can you ask me that?” gai Doreada 
ec you ask me that?” said Derond 


remonstrantly. “Have I not besought you tho, 
I might now at least be a son to you? My orice 
is that you have declared me helpless to Seen 
you. I would give up much that is dear for ¢,,. 
sake of soothing your anguish.” w 
“You shall give up nothing,” said his motho- 
| with the hurry of agitation. “ You shall be ea 
py. You shall let me think of you as happy ie 
shall have done you no harm. o 
son to curse me. 


I 


A, 


You have no r 1. 
You shall feel for me as t} 
feel for the dead whom they Say prayers for—yoy 
shall long that I may be freed from all sufferi; 
—from all punishment. And I shall see you jp. 
stead of always seeing your grandfather. Is any 
harm come to him because the eleven years went 
by with no wretched Haddish said for him? | 
can not tell, If you think Kaddish will help me 
—say it, say it. You will come between me and 
the dead. When I am in your mind, you will look 
as you do now—always as if you were a tende 
son—always as if I had been a tender mother,” 

She seemed resolved that her agitation should 
| not conquer her, but he felt her hand trembling 
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as men do—as if you felt yourself wise. What | on his shoulder. Deep, deep compassion hemmed 
does it all mean ?” | in all words. With a face of beseeching he put 
Her tone was abrupt and scornful. Deronda, 


in his pained feeling, and under the solemn ur- | 
gency of the moment, had to keep a clutching 
remembrance of their relationship, lest his words 
He began in a deep, en- 


should become cruel. 
treating tone: 


“Mother, don’t say that I feel myself wise. | 
I see no | 
other way to get any clearness than by being | 
truthful—not by keeping back facts which may | 
—which should earry obligation within them— 


We are set in the midst of difficulties. 


which should make the only guidance toward 
duty. No wonder if such facts come to reveal 
themselves in spite of concealments. The effects 
prepared by generations are likely to triumph over 
a contrivance which would bend them all to the 
satisfaction of self. Your will was strong, but 
my grandfather’s trust which you accepted and 
did not fulfill—what you call his yoke—is the 
expression of something stronger, with deeper, 
farther-spreading roots, knit into the foundations 
of sacredness for all men. You renounced me— 
you stiil banish me—as a son”—there was an in- 
voluntary movement of indignation in Deronda’s 
voice—“ but that stronger Something has deter- 
mined that I shall be all the more the grandson 
whom also you willed to annihilate.” 

His mother was watching him fixedly, and again 
her face gathered admiration. After a moment’s 
silence she said, in a low persugsive tone, 

“Sit down again,” and he obeyed, placing him- 
self beside her. She laid her hand on his shoul- 
der and went on: 

“You rebuke me. Well—Iam the loser. And 
you are angry because I banish you. What could 
you do for me but weary your own patience ? 
Your mother is a shattered woman. My sense 
of life is little more than a sense of what was— 
except when the pain is present. You reproach 
me that I parted with you. I had joy enough 
without you then. 
me, and I can not make you a joy. 


Have you the 
cursing spirit of the. Jew in you? 


Are you not 


able to forgive me? Shall you be glad to think 


that I am punished because I was not a Jewish 
mother to you?” 





Now you are come back to | 


his arm round her and pressed her head tenderly 
under his. They sat so for some moments. Then 
she lifted her head again and rose from her seat 
with a great sigh, as if in that breath she were 
| dismissing a weight of thoughts. Deronda, stand- 
| ing in front of her, felt that the parting was near. 

But one of her swift alternations had come upon 
his mother. 

“Ts she beautiful ?” she said, abruptly. 
“Who ?” said Deronda, changing color. 
| ‘The woman you love.” 

It was not a moment for deliberate explans- 
tion. He was obliged to say, “ Yes.” 

| ‘Not ambitious ?” 

| “No, I think not.” 

“Not one who must have a path of her own?” 

“T think her nature is not given to make great 
claims.” 
| “She is not like that 2’ said the Princess, tak- 

ing from her wallet a miniature with jewels round 
it, and holding it before her son. It was her own 
| in all the fire of youth, and as Deronda looked at 
it with admiring sadness she said, “‘ Had I not a 
| rightful claim to be something more than a mere 
daughter and mother? The voice and the genius 
matched the face. Whatever else was wrong, 
acknowledge that I had a right to be an artist, 
though my father’s will was against it. My na- 
| ture gave me a charter.” ’ 
“] do acknowledge that,” said Deronda, look- 
ing from the miniature to her face, which even in 
| its worn pallor had an expression of living farce 
beyond any thing that the pencil could show. 
| “Will you take the portrait ?” said the Princess, 
more gently. “If she is a kind woman, teach her 
| to think of me kindly.” 

“T shall be grateful for the portrait,” said De- 
ronda ; “‘ but—I ought to say, I have no assurance 
that she whom I love will have any love for me. 
| I have kept silence.” 


| “Who and what is she?’ said the mother. 
| The question seemed a command. 

“She was brought up as a singer for the stage,” 

| said Deronda, with inward reluctance. “ Her fa- 

ther took her away early from her mother, and 

her life has been unhappy. She is very young— 
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aly twenty. Her father wished to bring her up | 
“disregard—even in dislike—of her Jewish ori- | 
ut she has clung with all her affection to | 
emory of her mother and the fellowship of 

) ople.” 
h! like you. She is attached to the Juda- | 
she knows nothing of,” said the Princess, | 
ptorily. “That is poetry—fit to last through | 
pera night. Is she fond of her artist’s life— | 
But her voice is | 


h ; singing worth any thing ?” 
“Her singing is exquisite. 
suited to the stage. I think that the artist’s | 
has been made repugnant to her.” 
“Ww hy, she is made for you, then. Sir Hugo | 
i vou were bitterly against being a singer, and | 
I can see that you would never have let yourself 
be merged in a wife, as your father was.” | 

‘] ae at,” said Deronda, emphatically—“ I 
repeat that I have no assurance of her love for | 
me, of the possibility that we can ever be united. 
Other things—painful issues—may lie before me. 
I have always felt that I should prepare myself 

ounce, not cherish, that prospect. But I 

pose I might feel so of happiness in general. 
Whether it may come or not, one should try and 
repare one’s self to do without it.” 

“Do you feel in that way ?” said his mother, 

her hands on his shoulders, and perusing 
Y ce, while she spoke in a low meditative tone, 
pausing between her sentences. “ Poor boy !— 
I wonder how it would have been if I had kept 
you with me—whether you would have turned | 
your heart to the old things—against mine— 
and we should have quarreled—your grandfather 
have been in you—and you would have 
hampered my life with your young growth from 
the old root.” 

“T think my affection might have lasted through 
all our quarreling,” said Deronda, saddened more | 
and more, “and that would not have hampered— | 

ly it would have enriched your life.” 

“Not then, not then—I did not want it then | 
—I might have been glad of it now,” said the | i 
mother, with a bitter melancholy, “ if I could have 
been glad of any thing.” 

“But you love your other children, and they 
love you ?” said Deronda, anxiously. 

“Oh yes,” 


9 


sa 


se 


would 





| 
she answered, as to a question about | 
a matter of course, while she folded her arms 
again. ‘‘ But,” she added, in a deeper tone, “I 
am not a loving woman. That is the truth. It | 
is a talent to love—I lacked it. Others have | 
loved me—and I have acted their love. I know | 
very well what love makes of men and women | 
—it is subjection. It takes another for a larger | 
self, inclosing this one’’—she pointed to her own 
bosom. “I was never willingly subject to any 
man. Men have been subject to me.” 

“Perhaps the man who was subject was the | 
happier of the two,” said Deronda—not with a 
smile, but with a grave, sad sense of his mother’s 
privation. 

“Perhaps—but I was happy—for a few years | 
I was happy. If I had not been afraid of defeat 
and failure, I might have gone on. I miscalcu- 
lated. W hat then? It is all over. Another | 
life! Men talk of ‘another life, as if it only be- 
gan on the other side of the grave. I have long | 
entered on another life.” With the last words | 
she raised her arms till they were bare to the | 
elbow, her brow was contracted in one deep fold, | 
her eyes 
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| making the relief mutual. 


|ness of the Maremma. 
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in her ae ky flame-colored garment, she looked 
like a dreamed visitant from some region of de- 
parted mortals. 

Deronda’s feeling was wrought to a pitch of 
acuteness in which he was no longer quite master 
of himself. He gave an audible His moth- 
er, opening her eyes, and letting her hands again 
rest on his shoulders, said, 

“ Good-by, my son, good-by. 
more of each other. Kiss me.” 

He clasped his arms round her neck, and they 
kissed each other. 

Deronda did not know how he got out of the 
He felt an older man. All his boyish 
yearnings and anxieties about his mother had 
vanished. He had gone through a tragic expe- 
rience which must forever solemnize his life, and 
deepen the significance of the acts by which he 
bound himself to others. 


SC »b. 


We shall hear no 


room. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
“The unwilling brain 

Feigns often what it would not; and we trust 
Imagination with such fantasies 
As the tongue dares not fashion into words; 
Which have no words, their horror makes them dim 
To the mind’s eye. —S#HELLEY. 

Maponna Pra, whose husband, feeling himself 
injured by her, took her to his castle amidst the 
swampy flats of the Maremma and got rid of her 
there, makes a pathetic figure in Dante’s Purga- 
tory, among the sinners who repented at the last 
and desire to be remembered compassionately by 
their fellow-countrymen. We know little about 
the grounds of mutual discontent between the 
Siennese couple, but we may infer with some con- 
fidence that the husband had never been a very 
delightful companion, and that on the flats of the 
Maremma his disagreeable manners had a back- 
ground which threw them out remarkably; whence, 
in his desire to punish his wife to the uttermost, 
the nature of things was so far against him that 
in relieving himself of her he could not avoid 
And thus, without any 
hardness to the poor Tuscan lady who had her 
deliverance long ago, one may feel warranted in 


| thinking of her with a less sympathetic interest 
| than of the better-known Gwendolen, who, instead 


of being delivered from her errors on earth and 
cleansed from their effect in purgatory, is at the 
very height of her entanglement in those fatal 
| meshes which are woven within more closely than 
without, and often make the inward torture dis- 
proportionate to what is discernible as outward 


| cause. 


In taking his wife with him on a yachting ex- 
pedition, Grandcourt had no intention to get rid 
| of her; on the contrary, he wanted to feel more 
| securely that she was his to do as he liked with, 
| and to make her feel it also. Moreover, he was 
| himself very fond of yachting: its dreamy do- 
nothing absolutism, unmolested by social de- 
| mands, suited his disposition, and he did not in 
the leas t regard it as an equivalent for the dreari- 
He had his reasons for 
carrying Gwendolen out of reach, but they were 
not reasons that can seem black in the mere 
statement. He suspected a growing spirit of 
| opposition in her, and his feeling about the senti- 


were closed, her voice was smothered ; | mental inclination she betrayed for Deronda was 
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NEW 
what in inthe r man he weil here called jeal- 
ousy. In himself it seemed merely a resolution 
to pu an end to such foolery as must have been 
going on in that pre-arranged visit of Deronda’s 
which he had divined and interrupted. 

And Grandcourt might have pleaded that he 
was perfectly justified in taking care that his 
wife should fulfill the obligations she had accept- 
4. Her marriage was a contract where all the 
ystensible advantages were on her side, and it 
was only one of those advantages that her hus- 
yand should use his power to hinder her from any 
njurious self-committal or unsuitable behavior. 
He knew quite well that she had not married him 
—had not overcome her repugnance to certain 
facts—out of love to him personally ; he had won 
her by the rank and luxuries he had to give her, 


ind these she had got: he had fulfilled his side of 
} 












































































































































he contract. 
And Gwendolen, we know, was thoroughly 
iware of the situation. She could not excuse 





herself by saying that there had been a tacit part 
of the contract her side, namely, that she 
meant to rule and have her own way. With all 
her early indulgence in the disposition to domi- 
nate, she was not one of the narrow-brained 
women who through life regard all their own 
selfish demands as rights, and every claim upon 
themselves as an injury. She had a root of con- 
science in her, and the process of purgatory had 
begun for her on the green earth: she knew that 
she had been wrong. 

But now enter into the soul of this young creat- 
ure as she found herself, with the blue Mediter- 
ranean dividing her from the world, on the tiny 
plank-is land of a yacht, the domain of the hus- 
~~ to whom she felt that she had sold herself, 
and had been paid the strict price—nay, paid 
more than she had dared to ask in the hand- 
some maintenance of her mother :—the husband 
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lence, collared and dragged behind him to wit- 
ness what he would, without remonstrance. 
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to whom she had sold her truthfulness and sense | 
of justice, so that he held them throttled into si- 


if with ‘poubiletl ire around her, was hoping 
that Grandcourt in his march up and down was 
not going to pause near her, not going to look 
her or speak to her, some woman oon a § 
sky, obliged to consider the price of 
ranging her dinner, was listening for the mus 
of a footstep that would remove all risk from } 
foretaste of joy; some couple, bending, cheek }, 
cheek, over a bit of work done by the one a 
delighted in by the other, were reckoning thy 
2arnings that would make them rich enou 
a holiday among the furze and heather. 
Had Grandcourt the least conception of what 
was going on in the breast of this wif He 
conceived that she did not love was 
that necessary ? 








him: but 
She was under his power, 
he was not accustomed to soothe himself, as som 
cheerfully disposed persons are, with the conyie. 
tion that he was very generally and justly beloved 
But what lay quite away from his conception was 
that she could have any special repulsion for 
personally. How could she? He himself 
what personal repulsion was—nobody better: his 
mind was much furnished with a sense of what 
brutes his fellow-creatures were, both masci 
and feminine; what odious familiarities they 
what smirks, what modes of flourishing 
handkerchiefs, what costume, what lavender-wa. 
ter, what bulging eyes, and what foolish notions 
of making themselves agreeable by remarks which 
were not wanted. In this critical view of man. 
kind there was an affinity between him and 
Gwendolen before their marriage, and we know 
that she had been attractingly wrought upon by 
the refined negations he presented to her. Hence 
he understood her repulsion for Lush. But how 
was he to understand or conceive her present 
repulsion for Henleigh Grandcourt? Some 
bring themselves to believe, and not merely main- 
tain, the non-existence of an external world; a 
few others believe themselves objects of repul- 
sion to a woman without being told so in plain 
language. But Grandcourt did not belong to this 
eccentric body of thinkers. He had all his | 
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What had she to complain of ? The yacht was 
of the prettiest ; the cabin fitted up to perfection, | 
smelling of cedar, soft-cushioned, hung with silk, 
expanded with mirrors ; the crew such as suited | 
an elegant toy, one of them having even ringlets, 
1s well as a bronze complexion and fine teeth ; 
and Mr. lel was not there, for he had taken his 
way back to England as soon as he had seen all 
and every thing on board. Moreover, Gwendolen | 
herself liked the sea: it did not make her ill; and | 
to observe the rigging of the vessel and forecast 
the necessary adjustments was a sort of amuse- 
ment that might have gratified her 
enjoyment of imaginary rule; the weather was 
fine, and they were coasting southward, where 
even the rain-furrowed, heat-cracked clay becomes 
gem-like with purple shadows, and where one may 
float between blue and blue in an open-eyed dream 
that the world has done with sorrow. 

But what can still that hunger of the heart | 
which sickens the eye for beauty, and makes sweet- | 
scented ease an oppression? What sort of Mos- | 
lem paradise would quiet the terrible fury of mor- | 
al repulsion and cowed resistance which, like an 
eating pain intensifying into torture, concentrates 
the mind in that poisonous misery ? While Gwen- | 
dolen, throned on her cushions at evening, and 
beholding the glory of sea and sky softening as | 
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| esis to the men who, he 


| well-bred silence. 


had reason to take a flattering view of his own 
attractiveness, and to place himself in fine antith 
saw at once, must be re 
volting to a woman of taste. He had no idea of 
a moral repulsion, and could not have believed, if 
he had been told it, that there may be a resent- 
ment and disgust which will gradually make 
beauty more detestable than ugliness, 
exasperation at that outward virtue 
hateful things can flaunt themselves 
supercilious advantage. 

How, then, could Grandcourt divine 
going on in Gwendolen’s breast ? 

For their behavior to each other scandalized 
no observer—not even the foreign maid warrant- 
ed against seasickness ; nor Grandcourt’s own ex- 
| perienced valet; still less the picturesque crew, 
who regarded them as a model couple in high 
life. Their companionship consisted chiefly in a 
Grandcourt had no humorous 
observations at which Gwendolen could refuse to 


through 
in which 
or find a 


what was 


smile, no chitchat to make small occasions of 
dispute. He was perfectly polite in arranging an 


additional garment over her when needful, and in 


| handing her any object that he perceived her to 


need, and she could not fall into the vulgarity of 
accepting or rejecting such politeness rudely. 
Grandcourt put up his telescope and said, 
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; hoping There’s a plantation of sugar-canes at the foot | makes the whole life its tributary. And the in- 
OWN Was f that rock: should you like to look ?” tensest form of hatred is that rooted in fear, which 
" Gwendolen said, “ Yes, please,” remembering | compels to silence and drives vehemence into a 

t she must try and interest herself in sugar- | constructive vindictiveness, an imaginary annihi- 
nes as something outside her personal affairs. lation of the detested object, something like the 
hen Grandcourt would walk up and down and | hidden rites of vengeance with which the perse- 
noke for a long while, pausing occasionally to | cuted have made a dark vent for their rage, and 
noint out a sail on the horizon, and at last would | soothed their suffering into dumbness. Such 
it himself and look at Gwendolen with his nar- | hidden rites went on in the secrecy of Gwendo- 

w, immovable gaze, as if she were part of the len’s mind, but not with soothing effect—rather 

nplete yacht; while she, conscious of being | with the effect of a struggling terror. Side by 


) look 


as 


ked at, was exerting her ingenuity not to meet | side with the dread of her husband had grown the 
; eyes, At dinner he would remark that the | self-dread which urged her to flee from the pur- 
t was getting stale, and they must put in some- | suing images wrought by her pent-up impulse. 
where for more; or, observing that she did not | The vision of her past wrong-doing, and what it 
ik the wine, he asked her if she would like | had brought on her, came with a pale ghastly 
ny other kind better. A lady was obliged to | illumination over every imagined deed that was a 
respond to these things suitably ; and even if she | rash effort at freedom, such as she had made in 
1ad not shrunk from quarreling on other grounds, | her marriage. Moreover, she had learned to see 
juarreling with Grandcourt was impossible: she | all her acts through the impression they would 
might as well have made angry remarks to a dan- | make on Deronda: whatever relief might come to 
gerous serpent ornamentally coiled in her cabin | her, she could not sever it from the judgment of 
without invitation. And what sort of dispute | her that would be created in his mind. Not one 
could a woman of any pride and dignity begin word of flattery, of indulgence, of dependence on 
na yacht ? | her favor, could be fastened on by her in all their 
Grandcourt had an intense satisfaction in lead- | intercourse, to weaken his restraining power over 
ng his wife captive after this fashion: it gave | her (in this way Deronda’s effort over himself 
their life on a small scale a royal representation was repaid); and amidst the dreary uncertainties 
ind publicity in which every thing familiar was | of her spoiled life the possible remedies that lay 
got rid of, and every body must do what was ex-| in his mind, nay, the remedy that lay in her feel- 
ected of them, whatever might be their private | ing for him, made her only hope. He seemed to 
protest—the protest (kept strictly private) adding | her a terrible-browed angel from whom she could 
to the piquancy of despotism. | not think of concealing any deed so as to win an 
To Gwendolen, who, even in the freedom of | ignorant regard from him: it belonged to the na- 
ier maiden time, had had very faint glimpses | ture of their relation that she should be truthful, 
f any heroism or sublimity, the medium that} for his power over her had begun in the raising 
now thrust itself every where before her view | of a self-discontent which could be satisfied only 
was this husband and her relation to him. The| by genuine change. But in no concealment had 
beings closest to us, whether in love or hate, are | she now any confidence: her vision of what she 
often virtually our interpreters of the world, and | had to dread took more decidedly than ever the 
some feather-headed gentleman or lady whom in | form of some fiercely impulsive deed, committed 
passing we regret to take as legal tender for a| as in a dream that she would instantaneously 
human being may be acting as a melancholy the- | wake from to find the effects real though the im- 
ory of life in the minds of those who live with | ages had been false: to find death under her 
them—like a piece of yellow and wavy glass that | hands, but instead of darkness, daylight ; instead 
listorts form and makes color an affliction. Their of satisfied hatred, the dismay of guilt; instead of 
trivial sentences, their petty standards, their low | freedom, the palsy of a new terror—a white dead 
suspicions, their loveless ennui, may be making | face from which she was forever trying to flee 
somebody else’s life no better than a promenade | and forever held back. She remembered Deron- 
through a pantheon of ugly idols. Gwendolen | da’s words: they were continually recurring in 
had that kind of window before her, affecting | her thought: 
the distant equally with the near. Some unhap-| “Turn your fear into a safeguard. Keep your 
py wives are soothed by the possibility that they | dread fixed on the idea of increasing your remorse. 
may become mothers; but Gwendolen felt that | Take your fear as a safeguard. It is like 
to desire a child for herself would have been a| quickness of hearing. It may make consequences 
consenting to the completion of the injury she | passionately present to you.” 
had been guilty of. She was reduced to dread| And so it was. In Gwendolen’s consciousness 
lest she should become a mother. It was not the Temptation and Dread met and stared like two 
image of a new sweetly budding life that came | pale phantoms, each seeing itself in the other— 
as a vision of deliverance from the monotony of | each obstructed by its own image; and all the 
distaste: it was an image of another sort. In| while her fuller self beheld the apparitions and 
the irritable, fluctuating stages of despair, gleams | sobbed for deliverance from them. 
of hope came in the form of some possible acci-| Inarticulate prayers, no more definite than a 
dent. To dwell on the benignity of accident was | cry, often swept out from her into the vast si- 
a refuge from worse temptation. | lence, unbroken except by her husband’s breath- 
The imbitterment of hatred is often as unac-| ing, or the plash of the wave, or the creaking of 
countable to on-lookers as the growth of devoted | the masts; but if ever she thought of definite 
love, and it not only seems, but is really, out of | help, it took the form of Deronda’s presence and 
direct relation with any outward causes fo be al-| words, of the sympathy he might have for her, of 
leged. Passion is of the nature of seed, and finds | the direction he might give her. It was some- 
nourishment within, tending to a predominance | times after a white-lipped, fierce-eyed temptation 
which determines all currents toward itself, and | with murdering fingers had made its demon-visit 
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that these best moments of inward crying and | relief on a par with the fancy of a prisor ‘ 
clinging for rescue would come to her, and she 

would lie with wide-open eyes in which the rising | prison and save him from desperate devices 
tears seemed a blessing, and the thought, “I will | sinuated itself as a better alternative, lawful t, 
not mind if I can keep from getting wicked,” | wish for. : 


seemed an answer to the indefinite prayer. 


‘ ; ler that 
the night wind may blow down the wall of } 








The fresh current of expectation revived ho, 
So the days passed, taking them with light energies, and enabled her to take all things w; 
breezes beyond and about the Balearic Isles, and | an air of cheerfulness and alacrity that mad, 
then to Sardinia, and then with gentle change | change marked enough to be noticed by her | 
persuading them northward again toward Corsica. | band. She watched through the evening lights 
But this floating, gently wafted existence, with its ; 
apparently peaceful influences, was becoming as ith 

bad as a nightmare to Gwendolen. | vague impression that in this mighty frame 

“How long are we to be yachting ?” she ven- | things there might be some preparation of rescue 
tured to ask one day after they had been touching | for her. Why not ?—since the weather had jus 
at Ajaccio, and the mere fact of change in going} been on her side. This possibility of hoping 
ashore had given her a relief from some of the | after her long fluctuation amidst fears, was lik, 
thoughts which seemed now to cling about the | a first return of hunger to the long-languis 
very rigging of the vessel, mix with the air in | patient. } 
the red silk cabin below, and make the smell of She was waked the next morning by the cast. 
the sea odious. ing of the anchor in the port of Genoa—waked 

“What else should we do?” said Grandcourt. | from a strangely mixed dream in which she felt 
“Tm not tired of it. I don’t see why we shouldn’t | herseif escaping over the Mont Cenis, and won. 
stay out any length of time. There’s less to bore | dering to find it warmer even in the moonlight on 
one in this way. And where would you go to? | the snow, till suddenly she met Deronda, who told 
I’m sick of foreign places. And we shall have | her to go back. 
enough of Ryelands. Would you rather be at| In an hour or so from that dream she actually 
Ryelands ?” |met Deronda. But it was on the palatial stair 

“Oh no,” said Gwendolen, indifferently, find- | case of the /talia, where she was feeling warm 
ing all places alike undesirable as soon as she} her light woolen dress and straw hat; and her 
imagined herself and her husband in them. “I/| husband was by her side. 
only wondered how long you would like this.” | There was a start of surprise in Deronda before 

“T like yachting longer than I like any thing | he could raise his hat and passon. The moment 
else,” said Grandcourt; “and I had none last | did not seem to favor any closer greeting, and th 
year. I suppose you are beginning to tire of it. | circumstances under which they had last parted 
Women are so confoundedly whimsical. They | made him doubtful whether Grandcourt would bi 
expect every thing to give way to them.” civilly inclined to him. 

“Oh dear no!” said Gwendolen, letting out her} The doubt might certainly have been changed 
scorn in a flute-like tone. “I never expect you | into a disagreeable certainty ; for Grandcourt, on 
to give way.” | this unaccountable appearance of Deronda at Gen- 

“Why should I?” said Grandcourt, with his | oa of all places, immediately tried to conceive how 
inward voice, looking at her, and then choosing | there could have been an arrangement between 
an orange—for they were at table. | him and Gwendolen. It is true that before they 
She made up her mind to a length of yachting | were well in their rooms he had seen how difficult 
that she could not see beyond; but the next day, | it was to shape such an arrangement with any 
after a squall which had made her rather ill for | probability, being too cool-headed to find it at 
the first time, he came down to her and said, | once easily credible that Gwendolen had not only 

“There’s been the devil’s own work in the | while in London hastened to inform Deronda of 
night. The skipper says we shall have to stay | the yachting project, but had posted a letter to 
at Genoa for a week while things are set right.’ | him from Marseilles or Barcelona, advising him to 

“Do you mind that ?” said Gwendolen, who lay | travel to Genoa in time for the chance of meeting 
looking very white amidst her white drapery. | her there, or of receiving a letter from her telling 

“JT should think so. Who wants to be broil- | of some other destination—all which must have 
ing at Genoa ?” | implied a miraculous foreknowledge in her, and 

“Tt will be a change,” said Gwendolen, made} in Deronda a bird-like facility in flying about 
a little incautious by her languor. | and perching idly. Still, he was there, and though 

“7 don’t want any change. Besides, the place | Grandcourt would not make a fool of himself by 
is intolerable; and one can’t move along the | fabrications that others might call preposterous, 
roads. I shall go out in a boat, as I used to do, | he was not, for all that, disposed to admit fully 
and manage it myself. One can get rid of a few | that Deronda’s presence was, so far as Gwendolen 
hours every day in that way, instead of stiving in| was concerned, a mere accident. It was a dis- 
1 damnable hotel.” | gusting fact; that was enough; and no doubt she 

Here was a prospect which held hope in it. | was well pleased. A man out of temper does not 
Gwendolen thought of hours when she would be | wait for proofs before feeling toward all things 
alone, since Grandcourt would not want to take | animate and inanimate as if they were in a con- 
her in the said boat, and in her exultation at this | spiracy against him, but at once thrashes his horse 
unlooked-for relief she had wild, contradictory | or kicks his dog in consequence. Grandcourt felt 
fancies of what she might do with her freedom | toward Gwendolen and Deronda as if he knew 
—that “running away,” which she had already | them to be in a conspiracy against him, and here 
innumerable times seen to be a worse evil than | was an event in league with them. What he took 
any actual endurance, now finding new arguments | for clearly certain—and so far he divined the 
as an escape from her worst self. Also, visionary | truth—was that Gwendolen was now counting 
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to the sinking of the moon with less of aw; 
loneliness than was habitual to her—nay, wit} 
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terview with Deronda whenever her hue: now that Gri wedenent would not go without inte 
but if he must tyrannize over her, he should not 
at taking his coffee at a convenient | do it precisely in the way he would choose. She 


for observing her, he discerned something } would oblige him to stay in the hotel. Without 


ine 


wi . ; 
+ht—some fresh ease in moving and speaking, 

» peculiar meaning : 
ooked on. Certainly her troubles had not marred | 


h he felt sure was the effect of a secret de-} speaking again, she passed into the adjoining bed- 


room, and threw herself into a chair with her an- 


in her eyes, whatever she | ger, seeing no purpose or issue—only feeling that 


the wave of evil had rushed back upon her, and 


beauty. Mrs. Grandcourt was handsomer | dragged her away from her momentary breathing- 


wn Gwendolen Harleth: her grace and expres- 
vere informed by a greater variety of inward 
rience, giving new play to the facial muscles, 
ittitudes in movement and repose ; her whole 
person and air had the nameless something which 
often makes a Woman more interesting after mar- 
iaze than before, less confident that all things 
ire according to her opinion, and yet with less 
of deer-like shyness—more fully a human being. 
This morning the benefits of the voyage seem- 
i to be suddenly revealing themselves in a new 
‘ , of mien. As she rose from the table 
and put a heavily jeweled hand on each side of 
neck, according to her wont, she had no art 
meeal that sort of joyous expectation which 
makes the present more bearable than usual, just 
when a man means to go out he finds it easier 
be amiable to the family for a quarter of an 
hour beforehand. It is not impossible that a ter- 
rier whose pleasure was concerned would perceive 
hose amiable signs and know their meaning— 
know why his master stood in a peculiar way, 
ilkked with alacrity, and even had a peculiar 
eam in his eye, so that on the least movement 
vard the door the terrier would scuttle to be 
time. And, in dog fashion, Grandcourt dis- 
erned the signs of Gwendolen’s expectation, in 
rpreting them with the narrow correctness which 
eaves a world of unknown feeling behind. 
“ A—just ring, please, and tell Gibbs to order 
me dinner for us at three,” said Grandcourt, as 
e too rose, took out a cigar, and then stretched 
s hand toward the hat that lay near. “I’m go- 
¢ to send Angus to find me a little sailing boat 








for us to go out in; one that I can manage, with 
you at the tiller. It’s uncommonly pleasant these 
fine evenings—the least boring of any thing we 
cal do.” 

Gwendolen turned cold: there was not only the 
cruel disappointment—there was the immediate 

nviction that her husband had determined to 

ike her because he would not leave her out of 
his sight; and probably this dual solitude in a 
oat was the more attractive to him because it 
vould be wearisome to her. They were not on 
the plank-island ; she felt it the more possible to 
egin a contest. But the gleaming content had 
lied out of her. There was a change in her like 
that of a glacier after sunset. 

“T would rather not go in the boat,” she said. 
‘Take some one eise with you.” 

“Very well; if you don’t go, I shall not go,” 
said Grandcourt. “We shall stay suffocating 
here, that’s all.” 


place. 

Presently Grandcourt came in with his hat on, 
but threw it off and sat down sideways on a chair 
nearly in front of her, saying, in his superficial 
drawl, 

“Have you come round yet? or do you find it 
agreeable to be out of temper? You make things 
uncommonly pleasant for me.” 

“Why do you want to make them unpleasant 
for me?” said Gwendolen, getting helpless again, 
and feeling the hot tears rise. 

“Now will you be good enough to say what it 
is you have to complain of?” said Grandcourt, 
looking into her eyes, and using his most inward 
voice. “Is it that I stay in-doors when you stay ?” 

She could give no answer. The sort of truth 

that made any excuse for her anger could not be 

uttered. In the conflict of despair and humilia- 

tion she began to sob, and the tears rolled down 

her cheeks—a form of agitation which she had 

never shown before in her husband’s presence. 

‘T hope this is useful,” said Grandcourt, after 

a moment or two. All I can say is, it’s most 

confoundedly unpleasant. What the devil women 

can see in this kind of thing, Idon’t know. You 

see something to be got by it, of course. All I 

can see is that we shall be shut up here when we 
might have been having a pleasant sail.” 

“Let us go, then,” said Gwendolen, impetuous- 
ly. ‘“ Perhaps we shall be drowned.” She began 
to sob again. 

This extraordinary behavior, which had evi- 
dently some relation to Deronda, gave more defi- 
niteness to Grandcourt’s conclusions.. He drew 
his chair quite close in front of her, and said, in 
a low tone, “ Just be quiet and listen, will you ?” 

There seemed to be a magical effect in this 
close vicinity. Gwendolen shrank and ceased to 
sob. She kept her eyelids down, and clasped her 
hands tightly. 

“Let us understand each other,” said Grand- 
court, in the same tone. ‘I know very well what 
this nonsense means. But if you suppose I am 
going to let you make a fool of me, just dismiss 
that notion from your mind. What are you look- 
ing forward to, if you can’t behave properly as 
my wife? There is disgrace for you, if you like 
to have it, but I don’t know any thing else; and 
as to Deronda, it’s quite clear that he hangs back 


from you.” 

“Tt is all false!” said Gwendolen, bitterly. 
“You don’t in the least imagine what is in my 
mind. I have seen enough of the disgrace that 
comes in that way. And you had better leave 





“T can’t bear going in a boat,” said Gwen- 
dolen, angrily. 
“That is a sudden change,” 


with a slight sneer. ‘ But since you decline, we | 


shall stay in-doors.” 


He laid down his hat again, lit his cigar, and 


said Grandcourt, | 


| me at liberty to speak with any one I like. It 

| would be better for you.” 

| “You will allow me to judge of that,” said 
| Grandcourt, rising and moving to a little distance 
| toward the window, but standing there playing 
| with his whiskers as if he were awaiting some- 


walked up and down the room, pausing now and | thing. 


then to look out of the windows. 
temper told her to persist. She knew very wel 


Gwendolen’s | Gwendolen’s words had so clear and tremen- 


|| dous a meaning for herself, that she thought they 
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must have expressed it to Grandcourt, and had no | what he told her, the strife within her coon... 
sooner uttered them than she dreaded their ef- | like her own effort to escape from herself 


g 
fect. But his soul was garrisoned against pre- clung to the thought of Detonda: she persuad 
sentiments and fears: he had the courage and | herself that he would not go away while she wa 
confidence that belong to domination, and he was | there—he knew that she needed help. Th s 


| 

at that moment feeling perfectly satisfied that he | that he was there would save her from acti; . ; 
held his wife with bit and bridle. By the time | the evil within. And yet quick, quick, came 
they had been married a year she would cease to | ages, plans of evil that would come agai 
be restive. He continued standing with his air of | seize her in the night, like furies preparing 
indifference, till she felt her habitual stifling con- | deed that they would straightway avenge 
sciousness of having an immovable obstruction in| They were taken out of the port and car 
her life, like the nightmare of beholding a single | eastward by a gentle breeze. Some clouds ter 
form that serves to arrest all passage, though the | pered the sunlight, and the hour was always 
wide country lies open. ening toward the supreme beauty of ever 
| Sails larger and smaller changed their aspect |j 
| sensitive things, and made a cheerful compa 
ship, alternately near and far. The grand cit 


shone more vaguely, the mountains looked 


“What decision have you come to?” he said, 
presently, looking at her. ‘* What orders shall I 
give ?” 


nion 
“Oh, let us go,” said Gwendolen. The walls 
had begun to be an imprisonment, and while | above it, and there was stillness as in an isla 
there was breath in this man he would have the | sanctuary. Yet suddenly Gwendolen let her hand 
mastery over her. His words had the power of | fall, and said, in a scarcely audible tone, “Go 
thumb-screws and the cold touch of the rack. To | help me!” 
resist was to act like a stupid animal unable to “What is the matter ?” 
measure results, distinguishing the words. 
So the boat was ordered. She even went down “Oh, nothing,” 
to the quay again with him to see it before mid- 
day. Grandcourt had recovered perfect quietude | 
of temper, and had a scornful satisfaction in the | 
attention given by the nautical groups to the | 
milord, owner of the handsome yacht which had 
just put in for repairs, and who, being an English- | 
man, was naturally so at home on the sea that he | 
could manage a sail with the same ease that he 
could manage a horse. The sort of exultation he 
had discerned in Gwendolen this morning she now | 
thought that she discerned in him; and it was 
true that he had set his mind on this boating, and 
carried out his purpose as something that people | go to Spezia in the morning, and let them tak 
might not expect him to do, with the gratified | us up there.” 
impulse of a strong will which had nothing better| “No; I shall ike nothing better than this.” 
to exert itself upon. He had remarkable physical “Very well; we'll do the same to-morrow. But 
courage, and was proud of it—or rather he had a | we must be turning in soon. I shall put about 
great contempt for the coarser, bulkier men who 
generally had less. 


said Grandcourt, not 





said Gwendolen, rousing 
self from her momentary forgetfulness and 1 
suming the ropes. 

“Don’t you find this pleasant?” said Grand 
court. 

“ee Very.” 

“You admit now we couldn’t have done any 
thing better ?” 


| ‘“No—TI see nothing better. I think we sha 
go on always, like the Flying Dutchman,” sa 
Gwendolen, wildly. 

Grandcourt gave her one of his narrow, exam 
ining glances, and then said, “If you like, we 


Moreover, he was ruling that 
Gwendolen should go with him. 

And when they came down again at five o'clock, CHAPTER LV. 
equipped for their boating, the scene was as good ‘‘Ritorna a tua scienza 
as a theatrical representation for all beholders. Che vuol, quanto la cosa é pid perfetta 
This handsome, fair-skinned English couple mani- Pid senta il bene, e cosi la doglienza.” 
festing the usual eccentricity of their nation, both Dam. 
of them proud, pale, and calm, without a smile} Waxen Deronda 
on their faces, moving like creatures who were 
fulfilling a supernatural destiny—it was a thing 
to go out and see, a thing to paint. The hus- 
band’s chest, back, and arms showed very well in 
his close-fitting dress, and the wife was declared 
to be like a statue. 


_——— 





met Gwendolen and Grand 
court on the staircase, his mind was seriously 
preoceupied. He had just been summoned to 
the second interview with his mother. 

In two hours after his parting from her he 
knew that the Princess Halm-Eberstein had left 
the hotel, and so far as the purpose of his jour 
ney to Genoa was concerned he might himself 
have set off on his way to Mainz, to deliver th: 
letter from Joseph Kalonymos, and get posses 
sion of the family chest. But mixed mental con 
ditions, which did not resolve themselves into 
definite reasons, hindered him from departure 
Long after the farewell he was kept passive by a 
weight of retrospective feeling. He lived again, 
with the new keenness of emotive memory, 
through the exciting scenes which seemed past 
only in the sense of preparation for their actual 
presence in his soul. He allowed himself in his 
solitude to sob, with perhaps more than a wom 
an’s acuteness of compassion, over that woman’s 
life so near to his, and yet so remote. He beheld 


Some suggestions were proffered concerning a 
possible change in the breeze and the necessary 
care in putting about, but Grandcourt’s manner | 
made the speakers understand that they were too | 
officious, and that he knew better than they. | 

Gwendolen, keeping her impassible air, as they | 
moved away from the strand, felt her imagina- | 
tion obstinately at work. She was not afraid of | 
any outward dangers—she was afraid of her own | 
wishes, which were taking shapes possible and | 
impossible, like a cloud of demon-faces. She | 
was afraid of her own hatred, which under the 
cold iron touch that had compelled her to-day 
had gathered a fierce intensity. As she sat guid- 
ing the tiller under her husband’s eyes, doing just 
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| dwindle and shrivel into the narrow tenacity of 
insects, unshaken by thoughts beyond the reaches 


che world changed for him by the certitude of ties 
oy red the poise of hopes and fears, and gave | 





: , new sense of fellowship, as if under cover | of their antenne. Something of a mournful im 
¢ the night he had joined the wrong band of | patience, perhaps, added itself to the solicitude 
wanderers, and found with the rise of morning | about Gwendolen (a solicitude that had room to 
hat the tents of his kindred were grouped far} grow in his present release from immediate cares) 
Py He had a quivering imaginative sense of close | as an incitement to hasten from the synagogue 

it to the grandfather who had been ani-/} and choose to take his evening walk toward the 

ited by strong impulses and beloved thoughts, | quay, always a favorite haunt with him, and just 
ee were now perhaps being roused from their | now attractive with the possibility that he might 
, er within himself. And through all this | be in time to see the Grandcourts come in from 
nassionate meditation Mordecai and Mirah were | their boating. In this case, he resolved that he 
always present, as beings who clasped hands with | would advance to greet them deliberately, and 
him in sympathetic silence. |} ignore any grounds that the husband might have 

Of h quick, responsive fibre was Deronda | for wishing him elsewhere. 

ide, under that mantle of self-controlled reserve The sun had set behind a bank of cloud, and 
nto which early experience had thrown so much | only a faint yellow light was giving its farewell 
of his young strength. | kisses to the waves, which were agitated by an 

active breeze. Deronda, sauntering slowly within 


When the persistent ringing of a bell as a sig- 
eminded him of the hour, he thought of look- 
ito Bradshaw, and making the brief neces- 


sight of what took place on the strand, observed 
the groups there concentrating their attention on 
eparations for starting by the next train | a sailing boat which was advancing swiftly land 
cht of it, but made no movement in conse- | ward, being rowed by two men. Amidst the 
quence. Wishes went to Mainz and what he was | clamorous talk in various languages, Deronda held 
ret possession of there—to London and the | it the surer means of getting information not to 
beings there who made the strongest attachments | ask questions, but to elbow his way to the fore 
s life; but there were other wishes that clung | ground and be an unobstructed witness of what 
these moments to Genoa, and they kept him | was occurring. Telescopes were being used, and 
vhere he was, by that force which urges us to | loud statements made that the boat held some 
linger over an interview that carries a presenti- | body who had been drowned. One said it was 
it of final farewell or of overshadowing sor- the milord who had gone out in a sailing boat: 
Deronda did not formally say, ‘“‘I will stay | another maintained that the prostrate figure he 

r to-night, because it is Friday, and I should discerned was miladi ; a Frenchman who had no 
like to go to the evening service at the synagogue | glass would rather say that it was milord who 
and besides, I | had probably taken his wife out to drown her, 
But simply, in- | according to the national practice—a remark 
which an English skipper immediately comment 
ed on in our native idiom (as nonsense which— 
had undergone a mining operation), and further 
dismissed by the decision that the reclining figure 
heard the Spanish-Hebrew liturgy which had last-} was a woman. For Deronda, terribly excited by 
ed through the seasons of wandering generations | fluctuating fears, the strokes of the oars as he 
like a plant with wandering seed, that gives the | watched them were divided by swift visions of 

| 








where they must all have gone ; 
may see the Grandcourts again.” 
stead of packing and ringing for his bill, he sat 
doing nothing at all, while his mind went to the 
synagogue and saw faces there probably little dif- 
rent from those of his grandfather’s time, and 


} 


far-off lands a kinship to the exile’s home—while,’| events, possible and impossible, which might have 
also, his mind went toward Gwendolen, with anx- i about this issue, or this broken-off frag- 
ious remembrance of what had been, and with a | ment of an issue, with a worse half undisclosed— 
half-admitted impression that it would be hard- if this woman apparently snatched from the wa 
ness in him willingly to go away at once without | ters were really Mrs. Grandcourt. 
making some effort, in spite of Grandcourt’s prob- But soon there was no longer any doubt: the 
able dislike, to manifest the continuance of his | boat was being pulled to land, and he saw Gwen 
sympathy with her since their abrupt parting. | dolen half raising herself on her hands, by her 
In this state of mind he deferred departure, ate | own effort, under her heavy covering of tarpaulin 
and pea-jackets—pale as one of the sheeted dead, 


his dinner without sense of flavor, rose from it 
a wild amazed 


quickly to find the synagogue, and in passing the | shivering, with wet hair streaming, 
porter asked if Mr. and Mrs. Grandcourt were still | consciousness in hér eyes, as if she had waked up 
in the hotel, and what was the number of their | in a world where some judgment was impending, 
apartment. The porter gave him the number, | and the beings she saw around were coming to 
but added that they were gone out boating. That | seize her. The first rower who jumped to land 
information had somehow power enough over De- | was also wet through, and ran off; the sailors, 
ronda to divide his thoughts with the memories | close about the boat, hindered Deronda from ad- 
wakened among the sparse ¢aliths and keen dark | vancing, and he could only look on while Gwen- 
faces of worshipers whose way of taking awful | dolen gave scared glances, and seemed to shrink 
prayers and invocations with the easy familiarity | with terror as she was carefully, tenderly helped 
which might be called Hebrew dyed Italian, made | out, and led on by the strong arms of those rough, 
him reflect that his grandfather, according to the | bronzed men, her wet clothes clinging about her 
Princess’s hints of his character, must have been | limbs, and adding to the impediment of her weak- 
almost as exceptional a Jew as Mordecai. But} ness. Suddenly her wandering eyes fell on De- 
were not men of ardent zeal and far-reaching hope | ronda, standing before her, and immediately, as 
every where exceptional ?—the men who had the | if she had been expecting him and looking for 
visions which, as Mordecai said, were the creators | him, she tried to stretch out her hands, which 
and feeders of the world—moulding and feeding | were held back by her supporters, saying, in a 
the more passive life which without them would | muffled voice, 
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“Tt is come, it is come! 
“Hush, hush!” 


thority 


He is dead!” 














; “ quiet yourself.” 
were assisting her, “I am 
lady’s husband. 














If you will get her on to the 
Italia as quickly as possible, I will undertake 
every thing else.” 


























He staid behind to hear from the remaining 
boatman that her husband had gone down irre- 
coverably, and that his boat was left floating 
empty. He and his comrade had heard a cry, 





























her husband, and had got her out fast enough to 
save her from much damage. 

After this, Deronda hastened to the hotel, to 
assure himself that the best medical help would 
be provided ; and being satisfied on this point, he 
telegraphed the event to Sir Hugo, begging him 
to come forthwith, and aiso to Mr. Gascoigne, 
whose address at the 









































tectory made his nearest 
known way of getting the information to Gwen- 
dolen’s mother. Certain words of Gwendolen’s in 
the past had come back to him with the effective- 
ness of an inspiration: in moments of agitated 
confession she had spoken of her mother’s pres- 
ence as a possible help, if she could have had it. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
“The pang, the curse with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor lift them up to pray.” 



























—COLERIDGE. 

Deronpa did not take off his clothes that night. 
Gwendolen, after insisting on seeing him again 
before she would consent to be undressed, had 
been perfectly quiet, and had only asked him, 
with a whispering, repressed eagerness, to prom- 
ise that he would come to her when she sent for 
him in the morning. Still, the possibility that a | 


















































change might come over her, the danger of a su- 
pervening feverish condition, and the suspicion 
that something in the late catastrophe was having 
an effect which might betray itself in excited | 
words, acted as a foreboding within him. He} 
mentioned to her attendant that he should keep 
himself ready to be called if there were any alarm- 
ing change of symptoms, making it understood by 
all concerned that he was in communication with | 
her friends in England, and felt bound meanwhile 
to take all care on her behalf—a position which 
it was the easier for him to assume, because he 
was well known to Grandcourt’s valet, the only | 
old servant who had come on the late voyage. 

But when fatigue from the strangely various 
emotion of the day at last sent Deronda to sleep, 
he remained undisturbed except by the morning 
dreams which came as a tangled web of yester- 
day’s events, and finally waked him with an image 
drawn by his pressing anxiety. 

Still, it was morning, and there had been no | 
summons—an augury which cheered him while | 
he made his toilet, and reflected that it was too | 
early send inquiries. 
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Later, he learned that 
she had passed a too wakeful night, but had | 
shown no violent signs of agitation, and was at 
last sleeping. He wondered at the force that 
twelt in this creature, so alive to dread; for he 
had an irresistible impression that even under 
the effects of a severe physical shock she was | 



































said Deronda, in a tone of au- | 
Then, to the men who 
a connection of this 


had come up in time to see the lady jump in after | 


| small one near to her side. 
| to touch her peculiarly: turning her pale face 


| mastering herself with a determination of 
cealment. For his own part, he thought that 
sensibilities had been blunted by what he ha 
been going through in the meeting with his mo} 
er: he seemed to himself now to be only fulfijjin, 
claims, and his more passionate sympathy W mex 
abeyance. He had lately been living so keen] 
in an experience quite apart from Gwen lolen’s 
lot that his present cares for her were like a ro. 
visiting of scenes familiar in the past, and ther 
was not yet a complete revival of the inward ye. 
sponse to them. 

Meanwhile he employed himself in getting 
formal, legally recognized statement from 
fishermen who had rescued Gwendolen. Fey 
tails came to light. The boat in which G 
court had gone out had been found drifting wit} 
its sail loose, and had been towed in. The fishe; 
| men thought it likely that he had been knocked 
| overboard by the flapping of the sail while put 

ting about, and that he had not known how 


or 


ir 








1 
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swim; but, though they were near, their attention 
had been first arrested by a cry which seemed like 
| that of a man in distress, and while they were 


| hastening with their oars, they heard a shriek 
from the lady, and saw her jump in. 

On re-entering the hotel, Deronda was told that 
Gwendolen had risen, and was desiring to see him. 
He was shown into a room darkened by blinds 
and curtains, where she was seated with a whit 
shawl wrapped round her, looking toward the 
opening door like one waiting uneasily. But her 
long hair was gathered up and coiled carefully, 
and, through all, the blue stars in her ears had 
kept their place: as she started impulsively to 
| her full height, sheathed in her white shawl, h 

face and neck not less white, except for a purpl 
line under her eyes, her lips a little apart wit! 
the peculiar expression of one accused and help- 
less, she looked like the unhappy ghost of that 
Gwendolen Harleth whom had 








Deronda seen 


| turning with firm lips and proud self-possession 


from her losses at the gaming table. .The sight 
pierced him with pity, and the effects of all their 
past relation began to revive within him. 

“T beseech you to rest—not to stand,” said 
Deronda, as he approached her ; and she obeyed, 
falling back into her chair again. 

“Will you sit down near me?” she said. 
want to speak very low.” 

She was in a large arm-chair, and he drew a 


a | 


The action seemed 


full upon his, which was very near, she said, in 
the lowest audible tone, “You know I am 
guilty woman ?” 
Deronda himself turned paler as he said, “I 
know nothing.” He did not dare to say more. 
“He is dead.” She uttered this with the same 


| under-toned decision. 


“Yes,” said Deronda, in a mournful suspense 


| which made him reluctant to speak. 


“His face will not be seen above the water 
again,” said Gwendolen, in a tone that was-not 
louder, but of a suppressed eagerness, while she 
held both her hands clinched. 

“No.” 

“Not by any one else—only by me—a dead 
face—I shall never get away from it.” 

It was with an inward voice of desperate self- 
repression that she spoke these last words, while 
she looked away from Deronda toward something 





Was she | 
sing the whole event—her own acts included | 
"_through an exaggerating medium of excitement | 
j horror? Was she in a state of delirium into | 
h there entered a sense of concealment and 
essity for self-repression? Such thoughts 
eed through Deronda as a sort of hope. But 
‘ine the conflict of feeling that kept him si- | 
~ She was bent on confession, and he dread- 
ring her confession. Against his better 
he shrank from the task that was laid on} 
he wished, and yet rebuked the wish as 
vardly, that she should bury her secrets in her | 
He was not a priest. He dreaded 
weight of this woman’s soul flung upon his 
with imploring dependence. But she spoke 
iin, hurriedly, looking at him: 
““You will not say that I ought to tell the 
you will not say that I ought to be dis- 
d? Icould not do it. I could not bear it 
n not have my mother know. Not if I were 
I could not have her know. I must tell 
but you will not say that any one else 
ild know.” 
“T can say nothing 
ronda, mournfully, ‘ 
p you.” 
“TI told you from the 
could—I told you I was 


, distance from her on the floor. 


t 


bosom. 


in my ignorance,” said 
‘except that I desire to 


De 
> beginning—as soon as I 
afraid of myself.” There 
was a piteous pleading in the low murmur to 
which Deronda turned his ear only. Her face 
flicted him too much. “I felt a hatred in me 
hat was always working like an evil spirit—con- 
riving things. Every thing I could do to free 
yself came into my mind; and it got worse—all 
s got worse. That was why I asked you to 
ome to me in town. I thought then I would tell 
the worst about myself. I tried. But I 
could not tell every thing. And he came in.” 

She paused, while a shudder passed through 
er, but soon went on: 

“] will tell you every thing now. Do you think 
1 woman who cried and prayed and struggled to 
ye saved from herself could be a murderess ?” 

“Great God!” said Deronda, in a deep, shaken 
don’t torture me needlessly. You have 
ot murdered him. You threw yourself into the 
vater with the impulse to save him. Tell me the 
est afterward. This death was an accident that 
ou could not have hindered.” 

“Don’t be impatient with me. The tremor, 
the child-like beseeching in these words compelled 
Deronda to turn his head and look at her face. 
[he poor quivering lips went on: “ You said— 
ou used to say—you felt more for those who 
had done something wicked and were miserable ; 


’ 


voice, 
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ed and trembling on the arm of her chair. Her 
quivering lips remained parted as she ceased 
speaking. Deronda could not answer: he was 
obliged to look away. He took one of her hands, 
and clasped it as if they were going to walk to- 
gether like two children: it was the only way in 


| which he could answer, “I will not forsake you.” 


And all the while he felt as if he were putting 
his name to a blank paper which might be filled 
up terribly. Their attitude, his averted face, with 
its expression of a suffering which he was sol- 
emnly resolved to undergo, might have told half 
the truth of the situation to a beholder who had 
suddenly entered. 

That grasp was an entirely new experience to 
Gwendolen: she had never before had from any 
man a sign of tenderness which her own being 
had needed, and she interpreted its powerful effect 
on her into a promise of inexhaustible patience 
and constancy. The stream of renewed strength 
made it possible for her to go on as she had be- 
gun—with that fitful, wandering confession where 
the sameness of « Xp rience seems to nullify the 


1a 


sense of time or of order in events. 
again in a fragmentary way: 

“All sorts of contrivances in my mind—but all 
so difficult. And I fought against them—lI was 
terrified at them—I saw his dead face’”—here her 
voice sank almost to a whisper close to Deronda’s 
ear—“ ever so long ago I saw it; and I wished 
him to be dead. And yet it terrified me. I was 
like two creatures. I could not speak—I want- 
ed to kill—it was as strong as thirst—and then 
directly—I felt beforehand I had done something 
dreadful, unalterable—that would make me like 
an evil spirit. And it came—it came.” 

She was silent a moment or two, as if her mem- 
ory had lost itself in a web where each mesh 
drew all the rest. 

“Tt had all been in my mind when I first spoke 
to you—when we were at the Abbey. I had done 
something then. I could not tell you that. It 
was the only thing I did toward carrying out my 
thoughts. They went about over every thing; but 
they all remained like dreadful dreams—all but 
one. I did one act—and I never undid it—it is 
there still—as long ago as when we were at Rye- 
lands. There it was—something my fingers long- 
ed for among the beautiful toys in the cabinet in 
my boudoir—small and sharp, like a long willow 
leaf in a silver sheath. I locked it in the drawer 
of my dressing-case. I was continually haunted 
with it, and how I should use it. I fancied myself 
putting it under my pillow. But I never did. I 
never looked at it again. I dared not unlock 


She began 








ou said they might get better—they might be 
scourged into something better. If you had not 
poken in that way, every thing would have been 
worse. I did remember all you said to me. It 
came to me always. 
ist—that was the reason why I— But now, if 
you can not bear with me when I tell you every 
hing—if you turn away from me and forsake 
ne, what shall Ido? Am I worse than I was 
vhen you found me and wanted to make me bet- 
ter? All the wrong I have done was in me then 


—and more—and more—if you had not come | 
And now—will you 


and been patient with me. 
forsake me ?” 

Her hands, which had been so tightly clinched 
some minutes before, were now helplessly relax- 


It came to me at the very | 





the drawer: it had a key all to itself; and not 
| long ago, when we were in the yacht, I dropped 
the key into the deep water. It was my wish to 
drop it and deliver myself. After that I began 
to think how I could open the drawer without the 
key ; and when I found we were to stay at Genoa, 
it came into my mind that I could get it opened 
| privately at the hotel. But then when we were 
| going up the stairs, I met you; and I thought I 
should talk to you alone and tell you this—every 
| thing I could not tell you in town; and then I 
was forced to go out in the boat.” 

A sob had for the first time risen with the last 
words, and she sank back in her chair. The 
memory of that acute disappointment seemed for 
| the moment to efface what had come since. De- 
ronda did not look at her, but he said, insistently, 
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“ And it has all remained in your imagination. 


It has gone on only in your thought. To the last | said, with agitated hurry, 


the evil temptation has been resisted ?” 

There was silence. The tears had rolled down 
her cheeks. She pressed her handkerchief against 
them and sat upright. She was summoning her 
resolution; and again, leaning a little toward De- 
ronda’s ear, she began, in a whisper : 





“No, no; I will tell you every thing as God 
knows it. I will tell you no falsehood ; I will tell 
you the exact truth What should I do else? I 
used to think I could never be wicked. I thought 
of wicked people as if they were a long way off 
me. Since then I have been wicked. I have felt 
wicked. And every thing has been a punishment 
to me—all the things I used to wish for—it is as 
if they had been made red-hot. The very day- 
light has often been a punishment to me. Be- 
cause—you know—I ought not to have married. 
That was the beginning of it. I wronged some 
one else. I broke my promise. I meant to get 
pleasure for myself, and it all turned to misery. I 
wanted to make my gain out of another’s loss— 
you remember ?—it was like roulette—and the 
money burned intome. And I could not complain. 
It was as if I had prayed that another should lose 
and I should win. And I had won. I knew it 
all—I knew I was guilty. When we were on the 
sea, and [ lay awake at night in the cabin, I some- 
times felt that every thing I had done lay open 
without excuse—nothing was hidden—how could 
any thing be known to me only ?—it was not my 
own knowledge, it was God’s that had entered 
into me; and even the stillness—every thing held 
a punishment for me—every thing but you. I 
always thought that you would not want me to be 
punished—you would have tried and helped me 
to be better. And only thinking of that helped 
me. You will not change—you will not want to 
punish me now ?” 

Again a sob had risen. 

“God forbid!” groaned Deronda. But he sat 
motionless. 

This long wandering with the poor conscience- 
stricken one over her past was difficult to bear, 
but he dared not again urge her with a question. 
He must let her mind follow its own need. She 
unconsciously left intervals in her retrospect, not 
clearly distinguishing between what she said and 
what she had only an inward vision of. Her 
next words came after such an interval : 

“That all made it so hard when I was forced 
to go in the boat. Because when I saw you, it 
was an unexpected joy, and I thought I could 
tell you every thing—about the locked-up drawer 
and what I had not told you before. And if I 
had told you, and knew it was in your mind, it 
would have less power over me. I hoped and 
trusted in that. For after all my struggles and 
my crying, the hatred and rage, the temptation 
that frightened me, the longing, the thirst for 
what I dreaded, always came back. And that 
disappointment—when I was quite shut out from 
speaking to you, and I was driven to go in the 
boat—brought all the evil back, as if I had been 
locked in a prison with it and no escape. Oh, 
it seems so long ago now since I stepped into 
that boat! I could have given up every thing 
in that moment to have the forked lightuing for 
a weapon to strike him dead.” 

Some of the compressed fierceness that she 
was recalling seemed to find its way into her un- 


| der-toned utterance. After a little silence. she 

“If he were here again, what should I do? | 
can not wish him here, and yet I can not bees 
his dead face. I was a coward. I ought to hay, 
borne contempt. I ought to have gone away— 
| gone and wandered like a beggar rather ti . 
stay to feel like a fiend. But turn where I would 
there was something I could not bear. me 
times I thought he would kill me if I resisted yj. 
will. But now—his dead face is there, and I ca, 
not bear it.” 

Suddenly loosing Deronda’s hand, she started 
up, stretching her arms to their full lengt} 
ward, and said, with a sort of moan, 

“T have been a cruel woman! What can / 4 
but cry for help? Jam sinking. Die—die—yoy 
are forsaken—go down, go down into darkness 
Forsaken—no pity—ZJ shall be forsaken.” 

She sank in her chair again and broke into 
sobs. Even Deronda had no place in her & 
sciousness at that moment. He was complet 
unmanned. Instead of finding, as he had imag 
ined, that his late experience had dulled his sus 
ceptibility to fresh emotion, it seemed that t 
lot of this young creature, whose swift tray; 
from her bright rash girlhood into this agony of 
remorse he had had to behold in helplessness 
pierced him the deeper because it came clos 
upon another sad revelation of spiritual conflict 
he was in one of those moments when the very 
anguish of passionate pity makes us ready to 
choose that we will know pleasure no more, an 
live only for the stricken and afflicted. He had 
risen from his seat while he watched that terrib\ 
outburst—which seemed the more awful to him 
because, even in this supreme agitation, she kept 
the suppressed voice of one who confesses in 
secret. At last he felt impelled to turn his back 


S 





| toward her and walk to a distance. 


But presently there was stillness. Her mind 
had opened to the sense that he had gone away 
from her. When Deronda turned round to ay 
proach her again, he saw her face bent toward 
him, her eyes dilated, her lips parted. She was 
an image of timid forlorn beseeching—too timid 
to entreat in words while he kept himself aloof 
from her. Was she forsaken by him—now— 
already? But his eyes met hers sorrowfully— 
met hers for the first time fully since she had 
said, “You know I am a guilty woman;” and 
that full glance in its intense mournfulness seem 
ed to say, “I know it, but I shall all the less for 
sake you.” He sat down by her side again in th 
same attitude—without turning his face toward 
her and without again taking her hand. 

Once more Gwendolen was pierced, as she had 
been by his face of sorrow at the Abbey, with a 
compunction less egoistic than that which urged 
her to confess, and she said, in a tone of loving 
regret, 

“T make you very unhappy.” 

Deronda gave an indistinct ‘“ Oh,” just shrink- 
ing together and changing his attitude a little. 
Then he had gathered resolution enough to say, 
clearly, ‘“‘ There is no question of being happy or 
unhappy. What I most desire at this moment is 
what will most help you. Tell me all you feel it 
a relief to tell.” 

Devoted as these words were, they widened his 
spiritual distance from her, and she felt it mor 
difficult to speak: she had a vague need of get- 
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earer to that compassion which seemed to | come—farther off—the boat had moved 
rding her from a halo of superiority, and | all like lightning. ‘The rope!’ he called out in 
ed turned into an impulse to humble her- | a voice—not his own—I hear it now—and I 
01 She was ready to throw herself on | stooped for the rope—I felt I must—lI felt sure 
es before him; but no—her wonderfully | he could swim, and he would come back whether 
consciousness held checks on that im- yr not, and I dreaded him. That was in my mind 
ind she was kept silent and motionless by 1e would come back. But he was gone down 
pressure of opposing needs. Her stillness | again, and I had the rope in my hand—no, there 
Deronda at last say, | he was again—his face above the water—and he 
haps you are too weary. Shall I go away, | cried again—and I held my hand, and my heart 
| said, ‘ Die !’"—and he sank; and I felt, ‘It is done 
| —I am wicked, I am lost !’—and I had the rope 
in my hand—TI don’t know what I thought—I 
was leaping away from myself—I would have 
saved him then. I was leaping from my crime, 
and there it was—close to me as I fell—there 
was the dead face—dead, dead. It can never be 
altered. That was what happened. That 
what I did. You know it all. It can never be 
altered.” 

She sank back in her chair, exhausted with 
the agitation of memory and speech. Deronda 
| felt the burden on his spirit less heavy than the 
hen I was a child I used to fancy sailing away foregoing dread The word “ guilty” had held a 

»a world where people were not forced to live | possibility of interpretations worse than the fact : 

iny one they did not like—I did not like | 
father to And now, 1} 

sht, just the opposite had come to me. I 

epped into a boat, and my life was a sailing 


It was 


) 
1gain whenever you wish it ?” 
’ said Gwendolen, the dread of his 
bringing back her power of speech. 
low-toned eagerness: “I 
you what it was that came over me 
” IT was full of rage at being obliged 
_full of rage—and I could do nothing but 
ere like a galley-slave. And then we got 
way—out of the port—into the deep—and ev- 
ry thing was still—and we never looked at each 
er, only he spoke to order me—and the very | 
ibout me seemed to hold me a prisoner and 
ree me to sit as I did. It came over me that 


no 


on with her 
to tell 


was 


and Gwendolen’s confession, for the very reason 
that her conscience made her dwell on the de 
| termining power of her evil thoughts, convinced 
| him the more that there had been throughout a 
nd sailing away—gliding on and no help—al- | counterbalancing struggle of her better will. It 


come home. 


vs into solitude with Aim, away from deliver- | seemed almost certain that her murderous thought 
ce. And because I felt more helpless than | had had no outward effect—that, quite apart from 
,my thoughts went out over worse things— | it, the death was inevitable. Still, a question as 
onged for worse things—I had cruel wishes—I | to the outward effectiveness of a criminal desire 
ied impossible ways of-— I did not want to | dominant enough to impel even a momentary act 
myself; I was afraid of our being drowned | can not alter our judgment of the desire; and 
together. If it had been any use I should have | Deronda shrank from putting that question for 
| ward in the first instance. He held it likely that 
| Gwendolen’s remorse aggravated her inward guilt, 
| and that she gave the character of decisive action 
| to what had been an inappreciably instantaneous 
glance of desire. But her remorse was the pre 
a recoverable nature; it was the 
culmination of that self-disapproval which had 
been the awakening of a new life within her; it 
| marked her off from the criminals whose only 
regret is failure in securing their evil wish. De 
ronda could not utter one word to diminish that 
—about dreading to increase my wrong-doing and | sacred aversion to her worst self—that thorn 
my remorse—I should hope for nothing then. It | pressure which must come with the crowning of 
was all like a writing of fire within me. Getting | the sorrowful Better, suffering because of the 
wicked was misery—being shut out forever from | Worse. All this mingled thought and feeling 
knowing what you—what better lives were. That | kept him silent: speech was too momentous to 


prayed—I should have prayed that something 


rht befall him. I should have prayed that he 
night sink out of my sight and leave me alone. 
I knew no way of killing him there, but I did, I 
lid kill him in my thoughts.” 

She sank into silence for a minute, submerged 
by the weight of memory which no words could 
represent. 

“But yet all the while I felt that I was getting 
more wicked. And what had been with me so 
nuch, came to me just then—what you once said 


| cious sign of 


had always been coming back to me in the midst | be ventured on rashly. There were no words of 
of bad thoughts—it came back to me then—but | comfort that did not carry some sacrilege. If he 
yet with a despair—a feeling that it was no use | had opened his lips to speak, he could only have 
—evil wishes were too strong. I remember then 
etting go the tiller, and saying, ‘God help me!’ 


echoed, “It can never be altered—it remains un- 
altered, to alter other things.’ But he was silent 
But then I was forced to take it again and go on; | and motionless—he did not know how long—he- 
and the evil longings, the evil prayers came again | fore he turned to look at her, and saw her sunk 
and blotted every thing else dim, till, in the midst | back with closed eyes, like a lost, weary, storm- 
of them—I don’t know how it was—he was turn- beaten white doe, unable to rise and pursue its 
ing the sail—there was a gust—he was struck—I | unguided way. He rose and stood before her. 
know nothing—I only know that I saw my wish | The movement touched her consciousness, and 
outside me.” she opened her eyes with a slight quivering that 


She began to speak more hurriedly, and in more 
of a whisper: | 
“T saw him sink, and my heart gave a leap as 
if it were going out of me. I think I did not | 
move. I kept my hands tight. It was long | 
enough for me to be glad, and yet to think it was | 
no use—he would come up again. And he was | 


seemed like fear. 

“You must rest now. Try to rest; try to sleep 
And may I see you again this evening—to-mor 
row—when you have had some rest? Let us say 
no more now.” 

The tears came, and she could not answer ex 
cept by a slight movement of the head. Deronda 





oe 


rang “ attendance, spoke ergently of the neces- 
sity that she should be got to rest, and then left 
her. 

———_————— 


CHAPTER LVII. 
“The unripe grape, the ripe, and the dried. 


things are changes, 
which is not at present.” 


All 
—Marovus AURELIUS, 


Deeds are the pulse of Time, his beating life, 
And righteous or unrighteous, being done, 
Must throb in after-throbs till Time itself 

Be laid in stillness, and the universe 

Quiver and breathe upon no mirror more. 


In the evening she sent for him again. It was 
already near the hour at which she had been 
brought in from the sea the evening before, and 
the light was subdued enough with blinds drawn 
up and windows open. 
fixedly on the sea, resting her cheek on her hand, 
looking less shattered than when he had left her 
but with a deep melancholy in her expression 
which, as Deronda approached her, passed into an 
anxious timidity. She did not put out her hand, 
but said,“ How long ago it is!” Then, “ Will 
you sit near me again a little while ?” 

He placed himself by her side 
before, and seeing that she turned to him with 
that indefinable expression which implies a wish 
to say something, he waited for her to speak. 
But again she looked toward the window silently 
and again turned with the same expression, which 
yet did not issue in speech. There was some fear 
hindering her, and Deronda, wishing -to relieve 
her timidity, averted his face. Presently he 
heard her cry, imploringly, 

“You will not say that any one else should 
know ?” 

“ Most decidedly not,” said Deronda. 
is no action that ought to be taken in conse- 
quence. There is no injury that could be right- 
ed in that way. There is no retribution that any 
mortal could apportion justly.” 


“There 


She was so still during a pause that she seem- 


ed to be holding her breath before she said, 


“But if I had not had that murderous will— | 
that moment—if I had thrown the rope on the | 


instant—perhaps it would have hindered death ?” 

“ No—I think not,” said Deronda, slowly. 
it were true that he could swim, he must have been 
seized with cramp. With your quickest, utmost 


effort, it seems impossible that you could have | 


done any thing to save him. That momentary 
murderous will can not, I think, have altered the 
course of events. Its effect is confined to the 
motives in your own breast. Within ourselves 
our evil will is momentous, and sooner or later it 
works its way outside us—it may be in the viti- 
ation that breeds evil acts, but also it may be 
in the self-abhorrence that stings us into better 
striving.” 

“T am 
others—they will have 
what they 
time 


every thing—they will 
ought to have. 


before I left town. 


have 


some You do not sus- 


pect me of wrong desires about those things ?” 
She spoke hesitatingly. 
“T had not thought of them,’ 
“T was thinking too much of the other things.” 
‘Perhaps you don’t quite know the beginning 


of it all,” said Gwendolen, slowly, 
overcoming her reluctance, 


as if she were 


not into nothing, but into that | 


She was seated gazing | i 


as he had done | 


“Tf | 


saved from robbing others—there are | 


I knew that | 


> said Deronda; | 


“There was some | 
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one else he ought to have m arvied. And I kney 
it, and I told her I would not hinder it. deny , 
went away—that was-when you first saw me vite ’ 
then we became poor all at once, and I was y; ivy 
miserable, and I was tempted. I thought, «] 
shall do as I like, and make every thing right) } 


at.’ | 
persuaded myself. 


And it was all different, ]; 
was all dreadful. Then came hatred and Wicke 
thoughts. That was how it all came. I to] yi 
I was afraid of myself. And I did what you 
me—I did try to make my fear a safeguard 
thought of what would be if I— |] felt wha 
would come—how I should dread the morning— 
wishing it would be always night—and yet in th 
darkness alw ays seeing something—seeing death 
If you did not know how miserable I was, you 
might—but now it has all been no use. [ ea; 
| care for nothing but saving the rest from know 
ing—poor mamma, who has never been happy.” 
There was silence again before she said, with g 





, | repressed sob, ‘ You can not bear to look at m 


any more. You think I am too wicked. You do 
not believe that I can become any better—wort! 
any thing—worthy enough—I shall always be too 
| wicked to—” The voice broke off helpless, 
Deronda’s heart was pierced. He turned |} 

eyes on her poor beseeching face, and said, “| 
| believe that you may become worthier than yo 
| have ever yet been—worthy to lead a life that 


; may be a blessing. No evil dooms us hopelessly 


, | except the evil we love, and desire to continue in, 


and make no effort to escape from. You ha 
made efforts—you will go on making them.” 

“But you were the beginning of them. You 
must not forsake me,” said Gwendolen, a8 g 
| with her clasped hands on the arm of her chair 
|} and looking at him, while her face bore piteous 
traces of the life-experience concentrated in the 
twenty-four hours—that new terrible life lying on 
| the other side of the deed which fulfills a criminal 
| desire. “I will bear any penance. I will lead 
any life you tell me. But you must not forsake 
me, You must be near. If you had been near 
me—if I could have said every thing to you, I 
should have been different. You will not forsake 
me ?” 

“Tt could never be my impulse to forsake you,” 
| said Deronda, promptly, with that voice which, 
like his eyes, had the unintentional effect of 
| making his ready sympathy seem more personal 
| and special than it really was. Ar d in that mo- 
ment he was not himself quite free from a fore- 
boding of some such self-committing effect. His 
strong feeling for this stricken creature could not 
hinder rushing images of future difficulty. He 
continued to meet her appealing eyes as he spoke, 
but it was with the painful consciousness that to 
her ear his words might carry a promise which 
one day would seem unfulfilled: he was making 
| an indefinite promise to an indefinite hope. Anx- 
ieties, both immediate and distant, crowded on his 
thought, and it was under their influence that, 
after a moment’s silence, he said, 

“T expect Sir Hugo Mallinger to arrive by to- 
| morrow night at least ; and I am not without hope 
| that Mrs. Davilow may shortly follow him. Her 
| presence will be the greatest comfort to you—it 
will give you a motive, to save her from unneces- 
| Sary pain.” 

“Yes, yes—I will try. 
away ?” 

“Not till after Sir Hugo has come.” 


And you will not go 
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“Be it we shé ill all go to England ?” 
“ As soon as possible, ” said Deronda, not wish- 
to enter into particulars. 
‘wendolen looked toward the window again | 
n expression which seemed like a gradual | 
ing to new thoughts. The twilight was 
ly ly deepe ning, but Deronda could see a | 
ovement in her eyes and hands such as accom } 
nies a return of perception in one who has been 
ed, 

















You will always be with Sir Hugo now ?” she 
said, prese ntly, looking athim. ‘“ You will always 
ve at the Abbey—or else at Diplow ?” 


“Jam quite uncertain where I shall live,” said 


Neronda, coloring. 
~ She was warned by his changed color that she 
had spoken too r ashly, and fell silent. After a 
ittle while she began, again looking away, 





“Tt is impossible to think how my life will go 


I think now it would be better for me to be 
rand obliged to work.” 
“New promptings will come as the days pass. 


When you are among your friends again, you | 
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| da, mournfully. “The outside change is not 
great. I should have seen at once that it was 
} you, and that you had gone through some great 


sorrow 

‘Don’t wish now that you had never seen me 
—don’t wish that,’ said Gwendolen, imploringly, 
while the tears gathered. 

“T should despise myself for wishing it,” said 
Deronda. ‘ How could I know what I was wish- 


jing? We must find our duties in what comes to 
|} us, not in what we imagine might have been. If 


I took to foolish wishing of that sort, I should 
wish, not that I had never seen you, but that I 
had been able to save you from this.” 

“You have saved me from worse,” said Gwen- 
dolen, in a sobbing voice. “I should have been 
| worse, if it had not been for you. If you had 
| not been good, I should have been more wicked 
| than I am.” 
| “It will be better for me to go now,” said 
| Deronda, worn in spirit by the perpetual strain 
| of this scene. ‘“ Remember what we said of your 
task—to get well and calm before other friends 


| come,” 





| discern new duties,” said Deronda. ‘ Make it 
isk now to get as well and calm—as much like 





irself—as you can, before— 

“Before my mother comes,” s 
“Ah! I must be changed. I have not looked at 
mys Should you have known me,” she added, 
pater 1ing toward him, “if you had met me now ?— 
ould you have known me for the one you saw 
t tL ibronn ?”” fl 


d 


a 





“Yes, I should have known you,” said Deron- | whose husband had been drowned in her presence. 





Chita’ s 


HE celebration of the Centennial Fourth of | ¢ 


He hesitated. | hi 
said Gwendolen. | she sank on her knees, in hysterical crying. The 


He rose as he spoke, and she gave him her 
and submissively. But when he had left her 


istance between them was too great. She was 
banished soul—beholding a possible life which 


she had sinned herself away from. 


She was found in this way, crushed on the 
oor. Such grief seemed natural in a poor lady 





Cosy Chair. 


rermany to the President. Nothing could have 


July was remarkable not only for its true | shown more conclusively the real work of Amer- 
feeling, but for its tone of tranquillity and dig-| ica during the hundred years in modifying the 
nity. It was immediately recorded that fewer | political condition of the world. Empires “have 
arrests were made and that much less drunken- |} seen that the tenure of a republic may be more 
ness was observable than usual. And indeed the | indefeasible and more powerful than their own. 
general character of the celebration showed that | And it might well be thought one of the felicities 


Americans had not forgotten during the century | of the century that before the first great anni- 


how to take care of themselves. 
Fourth justified the remark of a shrewd Western 
philosopher to a politician on the eve of the meet- 
ing of a national political convention: ‘ Don’t be 
alarmed, my friend; six or seven hundred intel- | 
ligent Americans are not likely to make fools of 
themselves.” Not only was the day itself very 
beautiful—a rich, warm, breezy midsummer day 
—but there were few accidents, and the local 
festivities were successful. The chief and cen- 
tral celebration was naturally in Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration itself was signed and pub- 
lished, and where the great Exhibition testifies 
not only to our own progress, but to the friendly 
sympathy of the world. The throng of persons 
was enormous, and if the demonstrations of pop- | ‘ 
ular excitement seemed to be less vociferous than | 
in some other places, it was merely because the | 





The Centennial | versary of our national independence occurred 


we should have shown signally and indisputably 
the transcendent force and the marvelous recu- 
perative power of a republic. But the lessons 
of the hundred years were nobly and amply en- 
forced by many hundred orators. And here again 
the tone and scope of the discourses showed the 
dignity and intelligence of national maturity. The 
difference, for instance, between the oration of 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams at Taunton on the 
Fourth of July, 1876, and that of his father, John 
Quincy Adams, in Boston, eighty or ninety years 
before, is the difference between the ardor of im- 
petuous youth and the grave, intelligent self-com- 
mand of manhood. It was something, indeed, for 
a “Centennial” orator to remember, as Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams did, that his father at the age of 
nine heard the Declaration when it was first pro- 


early summer in Philadelphia has been a kind of | claimed in Boston, and that his grandfather did 


prolonged Fourth with all its rejoicing. 

Not the least interesting part of the Philadel- 
phia celebration was the presence and cordial | 
participation of the Emperor of Brazil, as the 
most striking of the foreign incidents associated 
with the day was the letter of the Emperor of 


more than any other man to procure its adoption 
by the Continental Congress. 
| The oration of Mr. Evarts at Philadelphia, 
| which, upon the spot and under the auspices of 
its delivery, was the chief discourse of the day, 
| was nobly adequate to the great occasion. Less 
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ornately rhetorical than some of his speeches, | 
the calm dignity of its tone peculiarly befitted | 
the scene and the theme. The topic might be 
defined the reasons and the results of the 
Declaration, and the oration was a broad and 
nasterly analysis of the philosophy of the Revo- 
ution. It was the work of a trained thinker 
ind of a mind used to a generous estimate of 
juman The motives, the influences, and 
the circumstances of the Declaration have never 
been more comprehensively considered or more 
amply stated, and the high patriotic faith of the 
orator was shown to 
mate and impregnable foundations. In New 
York the oration was delivered by the Rev. 


as 


action. 


| street entirely shaded by overarching ty 
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| pe ace ful village, and Dom Pedro and the 
| German W illiam could have seen it wit] 
tion. A platform was built on one side of 


imperi 
L edific 
a br 
ees } 


to secure the speakers from any sea ie 


|and to furnish a sounding-board, the 


| flags 


was roofed, and the whole structure cover: 
the national flag, with the French ar 
hanging harmoniously by the 
from the cornice and posts. The street | 


Dé 


1¢ 


| well watered the evening before, and solid 


rest upon the most legiti- | 


Dr. | 


Storrs, whose discourse last year before the His- | 


| 
| 


torical Society upon the genesis of the nation 
showed his special fitness for the duty in a full- 


ness of information and a glowing amplitude of | beloved clergyman, whose term with that 


were placed from the platform to the trees 

site. Behind the stand sat a throng of § 
school children, who, led by a melodeon and thr, 
or four wind and stringed instruments, sang wit 
the crowd, “ Hail, Columbia,” and “ The Star-gy , 
gled Banner,” and other patriotic hymns. — 
speakers were all neighbors. One venerable and 


description which had caught the kindred splen- | predecessor has filled three-quarters of the co 


dor of Burke in the famous oration which Dr. 
Storrs eulogized. His Fourth-of-July discourse 


had the same richness of phrase and a tone of | 


lofty exultation which swelled almost into a pean, 
yet which the sober reflection of the country will 
justify. 
day nothing was more remarkable and satisfac- 
tory than the distinct declaration of the convic- 
tion that, with all exceptions made, the country 
was never more truly strong and hopeful than 
to-day. “Yet even in this presence,” said Mr. 
Evarts, “and with a just deference to the age, 
the power, the greatness, of the other nations of 


the earth, we do not fear to appeal to the opinion | 


of mankind whether, as we point to our land, our 
people, and our laws, the contemplation should 
not inspire us with a lover’s enthusiasm for our 
country.”” And Mr. Adams at Taunton, while not 
denying the evidence of some moral decline since 
the war, said, “ For myself, while sincerely mourn- 
ing the mere possibility of stain touching our gar- 


ments, I feel not the less certainly that the heart | 


” 


of the people remains as sound as ever.” Dr. 
Storrs, also, declared, “It is among my deepest 
convictions that, with all that has happened to 
debase and debauch it, the nation at large was 
never before more mentally vigorous or morally 
sound than it is to-day.” Mr. Bayard Taylor, in 
his ode, which he recited amidst thunders of ap- 
plause, just before the oration of Mr. Evarts, ex- 
claimed in the same high spirit: 
“Fused in her candid light, 

To one strong race all races here unite; 

Tongues melt in hers; hereditary foemen 

Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan: 

*Twas glory once to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory now to be a man.” 


But besides the great city celebrations and the 
orations and odes of famous orators and poets, 
there were innumerable local festivities through- 
out the country. Indeed, none of the observances 
of the day were more characteristic than those 
of rural and suburban neighborhoods. It was 
precisely such assemblies of neighbors and friends 
that fostered the spirit of liberty among the col- 
onies—reciting the precedents in British history, 
weighing the reasons, arguing the justice and 
the foundation of rights, and finally in the Con- 


Indeed, in all the leading orations of the | 


| the county, 


tury, and who is always a leader in all patriot 
and humane movements, made a fervent prayer 
invoking the Divine benediction. Another cley. 
gyman then read with sincere feeling and | 
appreciation the great Declaration, and, af 
chorus sung by all the people, an old resident 
who has for many years studied the 
and accumulated material ever 
kind for its annals, which he is about to publish, 
read an interesting sketch of the town in whic! 
the celebration was held, which was in acco 
as the president of the day stated, with the su 


leer 


history 


| 
A, 
a 


| gestion of the President, a more general obs 


| to the day. 


| Banner,” 
| neighbor, and, after an uplifting of all voices in 





ance of which would have given a unique interes 
There was then a salute of thirteen 
shots and the singing of “The Star-spangled 
followed by an address from another 
“ America,” the benediction was pronounced, and 
the services were ended. In the evening ther 
were fire-works. 

This was a simple, hearty, inexpensive observ- 
ance of the day, and none could have been more 
satisfactory. People of all ages and colors and 
races, of every religious and political creed, met as 
brothers and sisters and countrymen, full of a 
common feeling of gratitude and patriotic pride, 
and nothing of any kind was said or done to dis- 
turb the perfect harmony. The scene was itself 
an epitome of the country and the nation as the 
patriotic imagination loves to contemplate them 
— intelligent, self-respectful, and self-restraining 
And so the great day is passed, will be long passed 
when these words are read, and the new century 
of our national life fairly begun. It is we who 
have rejoiced in this annus mirabilis who are to 


| give the impetus to that century and its life ; and 


| where could we find a wiser guidance or a nobler 
| inspiration than in the lives and conduct of those 


whom with fond and just pride we call our fathers ? 


| Greenough’s statue of Washington sits facing the 


| the action is simple and grand. 


| spires let this sword defend.” 


tinental Congress, which was but a representative | 


town-meeting of the continent, pledging life, for- 


eastern front of the Capitol in the city of his 
name. One hand holds out a sheathed sword, the 
other is raised to heaven. The significance of 
It is the lesson 
“What Heaven in- 

And as God was 
with our fathers, so may He be with us! 


of the Centennial Fourth: 


Awmone the most interesting events of the early 


tune, and sacred honor to maintain independence. | summer was the meeting of the two nominating 


One such celebration the Easy Chair 


saw in a| conventions of the great political parties. 


Such 
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convention is a curious illustration of the Amer- | bore him if he could make ten cents by the de- 


an character and the American political system. | nial. The reporter answers that he wishes to 
The city in which it is held, before and during the | know only the exact truth, and that for that rea- 
-essions, has the most festal and excited aspect. | son he has come in person to inquire. He then 
the streets are thronged with strangers. The | withdraws, with many thanks. And Mr. Jones 
hotels hum and overflow. Banners are stretched | reads in the reporter’s paper when it appears: 
overhead. There are constant processions by | ‘Mr. Jones confessed last evening that Mr. Brown 
night and day, carrying torches, transparencies, | is sure to be nominated, and that his own position 
and flags; incessant bursts of martial music on | is wholly negative.” 
all sides; sudden meetings in the street orin the} At length the momentous day dawns, and the 
reat halls of the hotels; and vociferous oratory | convention assembles. It usually sits in some 
from doors, windows, and balconies, with shouts | vast building which contains eight or nine times 
and huzzas and yells from the swarming crowds. | as many spectators as the whole number of del- 
The large parlors in the hotels are occupied by | egates. The scene is imposing and inspiring. 
State delegations, the name of the State being | The proceedings begin in an orderly manner, 
legibly placarded on the door. Committees are | but at the first interruption, or the raising of any 
perpetually passing from one delegation to an- | doubtful point, the inflammable nature of the as- 
ther, and every where there are earnest argu-| sembly is apparent. Every favorite name or mo- 
ent and passionate appeal, jest, defiance, retort, | tion which suits the humor of the convention is 
aths, laughter, and “ taking a drink.” Had Dom | received with a tumult of acclamation which 
Pedro taken care to be at Cincinnati or St. Louis, | would be astonishing and appalling to one unae- 
ie would have seen something more exceptionally | customed to great popular assemblies. At the 
{merican than any thing he has any where seen | moment of highest excitement, as when the nom- 
1 the country. ination is actually made, the frenzy is resistless. 
The first comers to a convention begin to ar- | The vast throng is standing on the floor and on 
ive about a week before the day of meeting. | the seats, shouting, yelling, and often weeping 
(hese are managers and agents intent upon a/| with mere nervous tension; arms are shaken wild- 
ertain result. Their purpose is to see delega-| ly aloft with hats, handkerchiefs, fans, newspa- 
ions and all other persons as they arrive, and to | pers, or whatever may be at hand, and the uncon- 
vin their favor if possible. No kind of bribery | trollable roar is so overpowering that the brass- 





s spared: bald money, if money will be taken ; | band, which is playing at its loudest, is entirely 
f not, then money in other forms. A poor dele-/| inaudible. The president of the convention wise- 
gate from a distance has his “ necessary” expenses | ly refrains from any effort to check the prodigious 
paid. Some rich friend of a candidate keeps open | uproar, knowing very well that it will presently 
house, with perpetual lunch and exhaustless | exhaust itself, and that of its own accord and by 
Champagne on ice. There are endless drives, | its own instinct the convention will again “ please 
dinners, nameless introductions and opportuni-| to be in order.” This is, perhaps, the most strik- 
ties, to gratify the quiet delegate and put a lien | ing impression of the whole week of the conven- 
pon his vote. Brag in every kind and degree— | tion, with all its conflicts and confusions—that 
the most ludicrous and monstrous lying—is real- | it is an assembly of persons of unlimited aban- 
ly the staple of conversation. Guessing, calcula- | donment to expression of every kind, but also of 
ting, dogmatizing, betting, are loud on every side. | a habit of self-control and restraint which makes 
Every body has a sudden sense of his importance | any perilous or riotous excess impossible. They 
as the holder of a possibly decisive vote, and a | will “ have their say out,” but they will also have 
proud consciousness that this is the great mys-| order when all is said. The sergeant-at-arms in 
tery of state-craft, in which he is taking a mas- | the convention, like the police in the city and at 
ter’s degree. A cooler spectator wonders as he | the hotels, is a ceremony. The delegates take 
gazes how any good result can possibly proceed | care of themselves, and each defends the peace 





from such elements and processes, but consoles | of all. 
himself with the thought of a hundred analogies But when we pass beyond the unique and en- 
and the inexplicable humor of nature. | tertaining spectacle, and ask whether the con- 


vention is a sensible method to secure the nom- 
ination of a President, there will be many a 
doubting Thomas even among the most orthodox 
believers in the American form of government. 
body so credulous that the only thing that can | The figure which most aptly represents the feel- 
be certainly known is that nobody knows any ing and action of a huge Presidential nominating 
thing. Meanwhile the great newspapers come | convention is that of a tremendous steamboat 
in from every part of the country, full of frag-| race on the Mississippi. The absorbing deter- 
mentary echoes and wild guesses and intentional | mination is that none of the rival boats shall 
and unintentional falsehoods designed to affect | pull ahead. The tally is watched as passengers 
the result. The reporter of a journal that has | watch the nose of the steamer alongside. We 
staked its reputation for perspicacity upon the | must keep ahead. Safety and family and life 
nomination of Mr. Brown, comes mysteriously to | and limb are all very well, but that boat must 
Mr. Jones and asks him confidentially if it is | not creep up. And into the furnace go resin and 
really true, as Mr. Robinson has just told him, | tar and fat pine and whatever combustible thing 
that he, Mr. Jones, has withdrawn his opposition | we can lay hands on, and every fresh vote is an 
to Mr. Brown. Mr. Jones replies with vehemence | added inch in the driving ahead of the craft in 
that he wishes the language supplied a word | which we are. By-and-by the race becomes, per- 
strong enough to express the falsity of such a | haps, one against all others, and, to mix the met- 
story, and asks if the reporter does not know | aphor, there is a supreme effort made to combine 
that Robinson would deny the very mother who | the speed of all against the one, which is often 


The day before the appointed meeting the agi- | 
tation is universal and the excitement intense. 
The air is thick with rumors, and the general ea- 
gerness to believe what is desired makes every 
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successful, This kind of excitement will appear 
differently to different persons. But it is very 
far from the real intent of a nominating con- 
vention. 

Simply stated, the true theory of such a con- 


vention is that it is an assembly of representatives | 


from every Congressional district and from every 
State in the country, who meet to consult and to 
decide who should be the candidate. It is in the 
highest sense, theoretically, a representative pop- 
ular assembly. In fact, however, there is no con- 
sultation whatever in the convention. There is, 
properly speaking, no debate upon essential ques- 
tions. Every resolution is referred, without dis- 
cussion, to a committee. There is no debate even 
upon the cardinal question of the comparative 
character and availability of candidates. Indeed, 
that is not suffered to be a question. It is as- 
sumed by the common law of the convention 
that, in the usual phrase, “ any candidate that so 
patriotic and intelligent a body of citizens could 
nominate, would be sure to be elected by an over- 
whelming majority.” If this is questioned, if a 
delegate suggests that some one of the candidates 
named might not carry the election, a storm of 
hisses apprises him that he is committing the 
unpardonable sin against a party convention. 
With such an understanding, of course there can 
be no consultation or legitimate discussion. Ev- 
ery resolution having been referred without de- 
bate—and this is undoubtedly a necessary pro- 
vision if the session of the convention is not to 
be endless—and the platform, some part of which 
is sometimes, but not very seriously, questioned, 
having been adopted, nominations are in order. 

Now the very purpose of the convention being 
to ascertain who, upon the whole, is the more de- 
sirable candidate, some statement of reasons why 
this or that person would be more or less likely 
to carry this or that State would seem to be in- 
dispensable. But as this is not permitted, the 
names of various candidates are presented in 
brief speeches, the purport of which is that Mr. 
A is a great, good, and gallant man, and ought to 
be President, and that Messrs, B, C, D, E, and F 
are also great and good and gallant men, and ought 
also to be President. Moreover, nothing said in 
favor of Mr. A must be held to imply that Messrs. 
B, C, D, E, and F are not in every way his peers, 
or to suggest that all the friends of Mr. A will 
not work as zealously for Messrs. B, C, D, E, and 
F as they would for that incomparable statesman 
and glorious gentleman, Mr. A. But not only is 
there no consultation or discussion, but most of 
the delegates arrive “ pledged” or “instructed,” 
as the phrase is, not to discuss or consult, but to 
secure at all hazards the nomination of a certain, 
candidate. “I donot wish to consult,” says such 
a delegate. “I hope that my mind is made up, 
and that I know my choice.” 

The consequence is inevitable. The work of 
the convention is done by arrangement in advance, 
or often by a sudden, headlong, and doubtful move- 
ment ata critical moment, without opportunity for 
reflection, and as the only means of defeating an 
imminent and deplorable result. The action of 
the delegates is controlled by the wishes of candi- 
dates, communicated at the moment by telegraph, 
actually asking to be voted for, while the thought 
of the general welfare and of the real interests 
of the country would seem to have disappeared 
from the mind of delegates, if it had ever seemed 
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| to be present. Those who come toa deliber. “a 
| assembly bound or pledged or instructed to , 
certain course of action have only the success ,¢ 
: ) eSs of 
their own plans, not the general well be 
view. They are precluded from delibe 
a ° . 
They have prejudged the case without } 
the argument. 


ative 


ing, in 


ration 
1e€aring 


An Emerald philosopher might say that not 
lildings 


only has the city of New York no old bui 
of interesting association, but those that it “Sie 
are constantly destroyed. No structure in the 
city certainly was more conspicuous to the mass 
of strangers, and none more formless, than Cast}, 
|Garden. It was built for a fort, upon the same 
| general plan with Fort William upon Governor's 
Island opposite, to defend the city and the pas. 
sage of the rivers. Fortunately its powers as q 
fort were never put to proof, and all the associa. 
tions of the old pile were most peaceful and 
pleasant. When President Jackson made his 
first visit to New York he landed at Castle Gar 
den, and the bridge that connected it with the 
Battery yielded to the pressure, as Major Jack 
Downing records, if we are not mistaken, but “the 
invincible hero” luckily did not go through. A lit. 
tle later it became the most frequented andgby 
far the most delightful of the summer “ gard ns,” 
of which Contoit’s and Niblo’s were later exam. 
ples. It was forty years ago, and the Battery 
was then truly a pleasure promenade. State 
Street, which bordered and overlooked it, was a 
| fashionable street, full of fine houses, and their 
situation, directly facing the south and southwest, 
open to the sweet sea air, and commanding the 
panorama of the harbor and bay, was very much 
finer than that of the noblest modern mansion 
upon Murray Hill. Nothing could compensat 
Naples for the desertion of the Chiaja and Villa 
Reale, and New York can have no street for resi- 
dence so attractive as the border of the Battery, 
As the lower part of the city was abandoned 
to trade, and Bunker’s Mansion House and the City 
Hotel were replaced by ware-rooms and offices, 
State Street also surrendered, and the Battery 
ceased to be a promenade. Buta few families still 
lingered in the fine old neighboring houses, and the 
“Garden,” having great space and the charm of 
the water in the summer evening, was changed 
into a theatrical hall, There, twenty-six years ago, 
Jenny Lind sang for the first time in America, 
after the most prodigious and skillful preparation 
of the public mind by the newspapers; and the 
conclusive evidence of her transcendent power 
and charm is that the immense and extravagant 
expectation was satisfied, and that the interest 
and enthusiasm in her and for her continued un- 
abated until she left us forever. ‘The Turk,” 
as Mr. Sumner used to call the late minister of 
the Sultan in Washington, was an accomplished 
singer, but a Levantine. He could not resist the 
singing of Nilsson, but he pretended to be dissat- 
isfied. When he was asked the reason, he ex- 
claimed, impatiently, ‘“Sheis too Northern.” That, 
however, explained much of the spell of Jenny 
Lind. The simplicity and sincerity of the clear- 
eyed, unaffected blonde, who stood upon the plat- 
form with none of the traditional airs and graces 
of a prima donna, and, without the sheet of music 
in her hand, poured forth, in her wonderful voice 
and with lofty religious rapture, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” impressed an American audi- 
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nee as if she had been a descending angel. Mali- | 
pran, Grisi, Cinti Damoreau, ( Castellan, Caradori, 
Titiens, even Nilsson, were wholly different, and | 

st of them came to us in their decline. 

Jenny Lind ‘ ‘ opened” at Castle Garden, but she 
heved destiny, and went afterward up town to the 
iy oy ler Hall, on the site of the Grand Central 
Hot near Bond Street, on Broadway, where she 
rave several series of concerts. But she return- 
4 ‘astle Garden for her last concert in Amer- 

1. Bayard Taylor had written a song of greet- 
ng, which she sang on the first evening, and 
(Pp. Cranch wrote the farewell to America, which 
she sang at the end of the last concert. The 
n was composed by Otto Goldschmidt, who 
had come out from Europe, and had played the 
iano at her concerts during her last year, and 
whom she married in Boston. The huge hall of 
Castle Garden was crowded at her farewell. One 
of the young enthusiasts of the time had arranged 
with a gardener, who was used to furnish bou- 
juets to the jewnesse doré, to make the fittest and 
finest of all possible bouquets as a final offering 
to the diva. But as she would doubtless have 
scores of them, how was this one to be distin- 
cuished, even if she should choose to carry it? 
For there was the harrowing possibility to this 
ardent youth that there might be others which 
she would prefer to carry. After due meditation 
it was decided that the skillful master of flowers 
should construct a bouquet of pure white rose- 
buds, massing them in the mode of the day, with 
a cross of deep red buds in the middle—a com- 
position which could be recognized from the hall 
at a glance. The most careful and detailed in- 
structions were given for the delivery of the 
flowers at Mademoiselle Lind’s hotel, and the 
youth awaited the desired but most doubtful even- 
ing. He was promptly in his seat, with an opera- 
glass of remarkable power, and when Jenny Lind 
came on, he raised his glass, hoping to see that 
she carried his flowers first of all. But seeing 
that it was not so, the ready optimist thought 
how much more touching it would be if they 
were the last she carried. So he was then fear- 
ful that his flowers would appear in the unmean- 
ing intermediate parts of the concert. But all 
was as he wished. When, after an anxious and 
exciting delay, Jenny Lind appeared, full of emo- 
tion, and greeted by the audience with pathetic 
earnestness of feeling, to sing Mr. Cranch’s song 
of farewell, she carried the flowers of the enthu- 
siast, who was also a friend of the poet, and she 
held them while she sang. That young lounger 
of those days has always declared that he had a 
peculiar and personal interest in Castle Garden 
and it is in vain that the young loungers of these 
days try to persuade him that there have been 
singers since Jenny Lind. He listens with pa- 
tient courtesy. He bears with the warm assever- 
ations and enthusiasms of the young men. It is 
all very natural and right; but then, he knows! 


i¢ 
ed to 4 





formers, he sank into a huge easy-chair, and 

| hung over the back and arms with a most effect. 
ive affectation of utter exhaustion and successful 
completion of an unprecedented task. Nor was 
there any doubt that he had done well, and he 
and his men were loudly applauded. His orches- 
tra sometimes played really good music; but the 
concerts were popular “summer-night” enter- 
tainments, and waltzes and clap-trap composi- 
tions were the staple. There have seldom been 
pleasanter concerts of the kind. “The town” 
still hovered about Bond and Bleecker streets, 
and Madison Square was up town; so it was very 
easy to jump into a stage and get out at the Bat- 
tery. There was an outer gallery surrounding 
the great hall of Castle Garden and overhanging 
the bay, and there in the summer moonlight 
young New York of both sexes sat looking out 
over the sparkling water, breathing the fresh sea 
air, he smoking, if she permitted, and she sipping 
lemonade or sherbet, if she would. Even as late 
as Jullien’s concerts one pleasant gentleman, well 
known among the artists, and for his fostering 
care of American art, the late A. M. Cozzens, still 
lived on State Street. The Easy Chair remem- 
bers a merry party strolling from one of the con- 
certs across the Battery with Mr. Cozzens to the 
hospitable house, and sitting at what was unques- 
tionably one of the very last gay suppers of State 
Street. 

For the last twenty years Castle Garden has 
been a great emigrant dépdt, and was the first 
shelter in America of thousands of Europeans 
flocking to the land of hope. The latest comers 
had a rough welcome, for a hundred and twenty 
newly arrived by an English steamer had just 
landed when on a Sunday afternoon in July the 
mass of sheds and buildings was burned down, 
and Castle Garden disappeared. 





THERE is one aspect of the election which is 
now pending that even an Easy Chair can prop- 
erly observe, and that is the general demand for 
political honesty and “high tone.” The phrase 
“high-toned” had become very ridiculous from 
its application to pepper-pots, but it has a very 
intelligible meaning, which nothing else can ex- 
press more aptly. Itis like the word “gentleman,” 
which has been curiously abused and made to 
stand for the most inconsistent characters and 
qualities, but which is still, as Tennyson calls it, 
“the grand old name.” With the universal de- 
mand for a higher political tone, however, it is 
easy to see how much skepticism and contempt 
there is both of any + to that there is room 
for improvement and of any resolute effort to im- 
prove. The shyster-statesman is not unknown 
even in this happy land in the hour of its Cen- 
tennial glory, and he is firmly convinced that he 
is the only man who understands human nature 
and practical politics. As Dr. Johnson was of 
opinion in his Dictionary that “ patriotism” is the 


The last popular musical interest in Castle | last refuge of a scoundrel, so the shyster-states- 
Garden was that of the Steffanone and Bosio | man is scornfully sure that “reform” is the easy 
opera company, and of the great Jullien—the | cry of charlatans and rascals. 


” 


first director of “monster concerts. 


an admirable conductor, and his absurdities of 
manner and dress made his concerts only the 
more amusing. After directing a performance 
during which he had gone through every kind of 
gymnastic evolution and exertion, as if he were 


He was One of his favorite tricks is to denounce the 


protest against political cheating and official fraud 
as Pharisaism. If members of a party suggest 
that honesty is the best policy, and that prompt 
investigation and punishment of party offenders 
by the party will tend to retain public confidence 





in himself all the instruments and all the per- 
Vou. LIII.—No, 316.—40 


in the party, the shyster-statesman derides them 
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as “holier than thou” men, and dishonesty and 
fraud are practically condoned by him. This cry 
of contempt is very terrible to many persons, and 
it is often sincerely repugnant to them. They do 
not suppose themselves to be better than their 
neighbors, and they recoil from seeming to think | 
They therefore appear to be half ashamed 
of their own convictions, and they are very likely 
to betray the very cause that they wish to serve. | 
But this is a proof of cowardice. A man ought 
to have the courage to bear reproach when it is 
absolutely unjust, and known to him to be so. 
The shyster-statesman is only a loud bully. No 
man need be afraid of him or his noise. Men 
practically engaged in politics are clever enough, 
and have plenty of experience; but their great 
want is pluck. They are timid from a thousand 
reasons, and are constantly outwitted by their 
own timidity. The sarcastic epithet “truly good” 
scares them as much as a charge of theft; and 
the desire to propitiate and evade and compro- 
mise perpetually betrays their own cause. 

A body of excellent citizens, who really have 
“no axes to grind,” although the shyster can not 
believe that any body should concern himself 
with politics except for a selfish purpose, suggest 
that when offices are to be filled by election they 
wish to vote for honest, enlightened, progressive 
men, The shyster-statesman ridicules them at 
once as a congress of saints which wants an an- 
gel for every office. But if to insist upon honest 
officers is angelic politics, it bids fair to become 
very popular, as educated and well-bred men see 
no reason why ignorance and vulgarity should | 
control public affairs, and they take part in pol- 
itics. The shyster-statesman is ready for them, 
and sneers at them as “ professors” and “ prigs” 
and “ kid-gloved” and “ superfine.” There is a 
laugh, as there is when the clown jumps into the 
ring with a saucy sally. But the shyster assumes 
that education and intelligence and decency and 
morality and courtesy are repugnant and distaste- 
ful to the American people, and as usual the shys- 
teris mistaken. If his fellow-shysters and bum- 
mers and venal editors and party runners of every 
kind and degree were the people, this kind of ar- 
gument would be effective. But they are not, 
and the fear of their noise and the panic which 
it excites in the minds of many well-meaning per- 
sons are unspeakably ludicrous, 


so. 
| 














The thorough- | 
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bred politician of a low type—that is, our fri: 
shyster-statesman—undoubtedly despise 
the sincerity of which he is capable, the dema 
of honesty, decency, and fair play in politics, Hj. 
tactics consist of retorts in kind. If a damaci 
charge is brought against any fellow-partis; Py 
levels one, false or true, against some mem} 
the other side. He sneers persistently at t] 
gestion of patriotic and impersonal motives, | 
opposition to the “ regular” party decree is ma 
fested by any one of the brethren, his insti 
remark is, “ What does he want?” His sok 
liance is upon what he calls the party strengt 
not upon the patriotism or the intelligence of 
people. His conclusive argument is that the ot 
er side is worse than his own. His exhaust 
theory of politics is that it is a mere question of 
the comparative foulness of pot and kettle, 
Politics, indeed, as we know, often practical 
compels a choice of evils. But to accept th 
as a final situation is absurd. The history of 
political parties shows that great steps of prog 
ress have been made when a body of partisans 
have, so to speak, taken the bull by the horns 
and have decided to make a choice of evils j; 
a startling manner by promoting the present di 
feat of their side as the only way of securing 
an ultimate victory. This was done thirty years 
ago in the State of New York, when a certain 
number of the old Whig party, although more 
than ever hostile to the opposing party, decided 
that the lesser evil of the situation was an oppo- 
sition success. This was a startling choice 
evils. But the political student can hardly thi 
that the decision was an unwise one. The s! 
ter-statesman can not, of course, comprehend that 
a man should ever say that the pot and the kettle 
are both too black for him, and that he will, on 
the whole, take a fresh and shining pan. If he 
be a Pottite, the shyster of his party shows him 
that in such an attempt he will merely abandon 
the pot without getting the pan, and that th 
kettle will gloriously triumph. If the recusant 
should reply that he sees no other way of ever 
reaching an era of brighter hardware, the good 
shyster answers him with vehemence that he is a 
condemned impracticable fool. And indeed the 
only consolation for the Pannite is that condemn- 


Vi ia 
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| ed impracticable fools have done so much of the 


best work of this extraordinary world. 


Chitar’s Literary Record. 


HE first volume of Bryant’s Popular History 


of the United States (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Co.) fulfills the justly high expectations which the 
names of both authors and publishers had excited. 
The prospectus does not in the least exaggerate 
the long-felt need for such a history. 
ically, the volume is amenable to but one criti- 
cism—it is too bulky for convenient handling. 
We hope that the publishers may find in the de- 
served success of this edition the justification of 
a new one for the library, of a smaller-sized page 
and a larger number of volumes. The present 
edition is to be completed in four volumes, of 

» first is presumably a sample. It is a 


which th 
large octavo, of nearly 600 pages ; 


four steel plates, a steel portrait of Mr. Bryant, 


Mechan- | 


it contains | 


| eight maps, and nearly 300 wood-engravings, the 
| subjects of which are generally well chosen and 
| the execution of which is always excellent. The 
| prospectus gives a list of seventeen artists who 
| have contributed designs, and among them are 
some of our best American draughtsmen. The 
| work is handsomely printed on thick paper, and 
jis in every way a creditable specimen of Ameri- 
can book-making. Turning to the literary execu 

tion, we find some ground for a serious appre 

hension that the authors have not sufficiently 
considered the proportions of their task, and will 
be compelled either to materially enlarge the di- 
mensions of their work, or to condense the histo- 
ries of the Revolution and the Civil War, as well 
| as of those political changes and that commercial 
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-owth a correct knowledge of which is essential | al trial for heresy. He makes Christian experi- 
comprehension of American history. Nearly | ence a very simple thing, as well as a very prac- 
fifth of the present volume is taken up with | tical one, and without engaging in any campaign 
account of prehistoric man and the evidences | against creeds, he makes very little of them. 
his existence on this continent, and of the | There is more theology, and of a more radical 
\Northmen and other voyagers to these shores prior | type, if we mistake not, than some of its careless 
-o the time of Columbus ; and the volume—one- | readers will imagine, but as it is not destructive 
quarter of the entire history—only brings us | of even prejudices, but quietly ignores them, it 

vnto 1647. Theplan outlined in the preface by | will prove both the less obnoxious and the more 
Mfr Bryant, however, provides for a very thorough | efficacious. 

eatment of the succeeding eras in American| If Mr. Georce H. Hepwortn’s Starboard and 
tory, and indicates a philosophical view of the | Port (Harper and Brothers) had only the one first 

rowth of the nation such as we might reason- | chapter, it would be worthy of commendation. 

chihe xpect from the veteran editor who has had Yachting is for the most part mere pleasuring, 
nuch to do in making the history which he is | and that of a very effeminate sort. The Sound 

ww to record. The volume before us affords lis not the sea, and there is nothing in the sail to 
:bundant indications of thorough research, such | Newport and back to try the real value of a yacht 
.s assure the reader that it is not to be in any or the mettle of its commander. It is the British 
nse a mere compilation. The disputed ques- | insular position that has made the British ma- 
ions—such as the character and career of Roger | rine. We shall have no true yachting, none 
Williams—are treated with a candor which gives | worthy of our national position or character, none 
assurance that the more difficult ones which | to make men of our yachtsmen, none to develop 
arise in the later parts of the work will be | the qualities of combined prudence and courage 

irly discussed by a judicial mind rather than | which America needs in its leaders, until other 
rvently debated by an advocate. The style is | yacht owners follow Mr. Hepworth’s example, cut 
sracterized by simplicity rather than by elo- | down the tall masts, shorten the spars, substitute 
ience, by perspicuity rather than by elegance. | keel for centre-board—in a word, make their boats 
Unquestionably the greater part of the literary | not to run races in smooth water, but to dare the 
work has been done by Mr. Bryant’s co-laborer, | wind and the wave. When they have done this, in 
Mr. Sydney Howard Gay. Without brilliance, | lieu of an occasional solitary yacht working its way 
it without affectation, without fervor, but with- | up to the coast of Maine, all the Atlantic coast 
it partialities and prejudices, a careful student, | from Point Judith to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
it unencumbered with his learning, he has given | will become available cruising ground. Mr. Hep- 
to the American people not a romance in the guise | worth’s account of the cruise of the Nettie we 
of a history, nor the raw material out of which | commend to landsmen who enjoy a breezy book 
istory should be made, but a plain unvarnished | in summer, full of the salt air and blue sky and 
which depends for its interest and value | stimulating romance of a true sailor life, and still 
ther on the assiduity and fidelity of the nar- | more to our discreet yachtsmen, who may learn 
ator and the abundance of his well-digested ma- | from it the possibilities of manly enjoyment and 


} 
| 
| 


rials than upon the artifices of either the rhet- | national development in a pursuit the full value 
orician or the literary dramatist. |of which, despite our boasting born of inconse- 
Mr. Spurceon’s Commenting and Commentaries | quential races of a day, we have not yet as a peo- 
(Sheldon and Co.) is a useful book for a limited | ple begun to comprehend. 
class of readers. Mr. Spurgeon’s idea of a com-| Hay Fever, or Summer Catarrh : its Nature and 
mentary is a book to suggest sermons ; his test of | Zreatment (Harper and Brothers), is a very thor- 
e is its interest to the devotional reader. He | oughly worked-up monograph on a matter hith- 
has small consideration for such as are critical | erto little studied and still little understood. The 
in their character, and still less for such as are | author, Professor GrorGce M. Bearp, began his spe- 
not in fullest accord with his own type of theol- | cial study of the subject in 1873. He prepared 
ogy; he is more familiar with the old English | and sent out circulars embodying fifty-five ques- 
livines than with the fathers or the modern | tions, which he had carefully prepared so as to 
scholars ; and there is no indication that he has | cover, as far as possible, the whole subject in all 
any other acquaintance with German commenta- | its bearings. From these questions he received 
ries than such as he has derived from transla- | two hundred replies. These replies, coming di- 
tions. The book consists of two parts—first “A rectly from patients in various parts of the coun- 
Chat about Commentaries,” in which he expresses | try, or from their physicians, afford the most im- 
in some detail his opinions concerning certain fa- | portant material on which his generalizations are 
vorite works, and second, a list of commentaries | based. But they are not all. A United States 
filling over two hundred pages. The essays on | Hay Fever Association was formed in Bethlehem, 
commenting—. ¢., on expository preaching and | New Hampshire, in 1874, of sufferers, and its an- 
on eccentric preachers—are apparently added to | nual reports have been placed at our author’s dis- 
make up the full tale of pages. | posal, and some of the individual members have 
Being a Christian, what it Means and how to | actively co-operated with him in obtaining infor- 
Begin, by Rev. Wasninaton Guappen (Congrega- | mation. He has also conducted an extensive cor- 
tional Publishing Society), is an admirable little | respondence with physicians, and has made spe- 
treatise for its purpose, which is entirely practical, | cial studies of many cases himself. He gives, 
as the title indicates. It is quite a remarkable | first, a history of “hay fever,” tracing it through 
little book, too, as an indication of the age; for it | medical literature from 1819; next recounts his 
is certain that Mr. Gladden would not have found | own method of investigation; sums up the sta- 
any orthodox society to publish it twenty years | tistical results of his inquiries; embodies in gen- 
ago, if indeed he could have published it at all | eral propositions the conclusions to which he has 
and not have subjected himself to an ecclesiastic- | been led; gives in detail information respecting 
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the symptoms, course, diagnosis, prognosis, pre- 


vention, and treatment of the disease ; and closes | 


with some account, of more interest to the med- 


ical faculty than to the general reader, of a num- | 


ber of specific cases. 


He regards hay fever as a | 


| 
} 
| 
} 


functional disease of the nervous system—“ a dis- | 


ease of the fashionable and the thoughtful, the 
price of wealth and culture, a part of the penalty 
of a fine organization and an in-door life.” There 
is for it no specific ; 
uable, but the only, or at least the best, remedy 


is a change of climate, either to the sea-shore or | and Mr. Habberton’s introduction shows that } 


It is hereditary | 


the high mountainous latitudes. 
in character, is peculiar to modern civilization, 
and is most common in England and in the north- 
ern and eastern parts of the United States. Dr. 
Beard’s book is written for lay readers, and is 


certain preventives are val- | 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


rious and interesting material; but he has not 
always made the best use or passed the ten 
judgment on it.—With Mr. Lathrop’s Study +), 
same house issue two volumes of Mr, i{,y 
THORNE’S stray papers, Dolliver Romance, and (4) 
er Pieces, and Fanshawe, and Other Pieces = 
hope that Mr. Joun Happerton’s publication 
Selected Papers from the Spectator (G. P. Putnam’: 
Sons) indicates a revival of a public taste fo, hi 
old English classics. The selection was a wor 
of no small difficulty, and has been well 


is a lover and a student of the essayists wl 


10M he 


| is thus endeavoring to re-introduce to the Amer 


free from the technicalities of expression which | 


render professional treatises on kindred subjects 
unintelligible to the non-professional student. 
is well worthy the attention of sufferers from 


It | 


any of the numerous forms of this common ¢a- | 


tarrh, and can also hardly fail to become the 


standard treatise of the medical profession on | 


this subject. 
Mr. H. E. Scupper, in 
America One Hundred Years Ago (Scribner, Arm- 


Men and Manners in| 


strong, and Co.), and Mr. Epwarp Assort, in | 


Revolutionary Times (Roberts Brothers), attempt 


somewhat the same task, viz., to give some graph- | 


ic delineations of the country 
social life in 1776. Mr. Scudder’s book is larger, 
Mr. Abbott’s is more thoroughly wrought out; 


and its civil and | 


Mr. Scudder gives in their own words the descrip- | 


tions and narratives of contemporary writers, 
Mr. Abbott, from a general study, gives his own 
account of what they saw and what they were; 


Mr. Scudder’s is the more curious, Mr. Abbott’s | of Mr. Gzorce H. Catvert’s verse, A Nation's 
the more useful book; Mr. Scudder’s will be read | 


in the cars, Mr. Abbott’s in the library; Mr. Seud- 
der’s will entertain by its curious fragmentary 
gossip, Mr. Abbott’s will be remembered for its 


| triotic tributes. 


comprehensive and yet pictorial grouping.—John | 


Allyn publishes a sixth edition of Dr Tocqvr- 
VILLE’s Democracy in America, with Professor 


Bowen’s revision of the English translation and | 


supplemental notes. It must be enough to say 
of it that it is substantially a reprint of the fifth 
edition ; that, recognized by American thinkers, 
it is universally regarded as the most profound 
view of American institutions, their benefits and 
their dangers; that it ought to be, even more 
than it is, a text-book for the study of each new 
generation ; that no young man ought to be con- 
tent with an abridgment of the original work ; 
and that this American edition is far better than 
the English, on which it is founded.—Mr. La- 
THROP’s style is overambitious and not always clear, 
oceasionally not even grammatical; we agree, 
too, with Mr. Macaulay, in thinking that personal 
acquaintance is a great desideratum, if not an 
essential qualification, in the biographer; and we 
io not know what Mr. Lathrop means by his 
issertion that his book is “not designed as a 
biography, but is rather a portrait.” Neverthe- 
less, his Study of Hawthorne (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.) is, if not altogether a satisfactory account 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s life and character, an inter- 
esting and measurably valuable introduction to 
one who has a large fame, and yet is but little 
known even to his own countrymen. The author 
has with enthusiasm gathered not a little cu- 


| ble that any lawyer should make an attempt to 


ican public: It is not too high praise to say that 
he does not suffer from the involuntary contrast 
which the reader makes between him and the 
writers whose master of ceremonies he has } 
come. 

It was a happy idea, that of Wit Car.eroy 
to put the stories of the child-heroism of the 
Revolution in verse, such as children could bot} 
understand and enjoy. His Young Folks’ ©, 
tennial Rhymes, illustrated (Harper and Broth 
ers), will have a larger audience than one of 
young folks only, and well deserves it. The gen. 
eral characteristics of the Farm Ballads and th, 
Farm Legends re-appear in these metrical stories ; 
occasionally the verse drops beneath the dignity 
of the theme, and we sometimes wish it wer 
stronger in expression, even if less graceful and 
rhythmical; but it does not lack dash and spirit 
in expression, and is full of life and action. Th 
added notes will provoke many a boy, we trust, 
to some historical studies in the books recom 
mended to the reader’s notice in Mr. Carleton’s 
note to his young friends.—The irregular metres 


} 


2. 


Birth, and other National Poems (Lee and Shep 
ard), give a certain rugged forcefulness to his pa 
They are elevating and dignified 
in character, and yet fall short of the themes 
which have inspired them. The greatness of the 
subject is not infrequently thus disastrous to the 
poet. 

In Cripps, the Carrier (Harper and Brothers), 
Mr. Buackmore violates every probability in the 
construction of his story. It is highly improba- 


t 


| abduct the daughter of a client ; improbable that 





he should trust to chance thereafter to bring 
about a love match between his son and the im 
prisoned girl; improbable that a pious aunt 
should lend herself to such a scheme of villainy; 
improbable that any girl with the intelligence and 
spirit of Grace should submit to the wrong and 
be deceived by the imposture; improbable that, 
with the whole community aroused, her hiding 
place could be successfully concealed. When all 
these improbabilities are woven into one story, the 
product is about as impossible a plot as the novel- 
reader often falls upon. Nevertheless, Cripps, 
the Carrier, is a thoroughly entertaining story. 
Cripps himself is a decided character, and pre- 
serves the human sympathy which the general 
unreality of the book tends to impair. The oth- 
er characters are well drawn and tolerably con- 
sistent, and while there is sufficient adventure to 
preserve a good degree of interest throughout the 
story, it does not excite any such alternations of 
hope and despair as make it unduly exciting for 
hot weather. Artistically, the best feature of this 
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ovel consists in n the. she tches of E nglish scenery 
nd’ the studies of English character which it af- 
. these are good, and well worthy of a bet- | 
p r-constructed plot. 
The author of Free, yet Forging their own 
hains (Dodd and Mead), has put into her work | 
re yh rather of a naturally quick observa- 
‘on than of any deep or careful study of charac- 
ter. The scene is laid in the mining districts of 


( 


Pennsylvania, and the chronic labor difficulties | 


f that region afford the background on which 
the romance is painted. There is a little about 


s, and a little about stock-jobbing opera- | 


tions: there is considerable love, and yet more 
The writer succeeds in what we may 
eall the accessories of her drama very well—that | 
s, in her scene-painting and dresses and tableaux, 
snd in the dialect of the lower characters; but 
she crowds into one volume more than it can be 


adventure. 


made to contain, and deals with topics with which | 


» has but a limited knowledge. We believe 
that this is her first venture; we hope that in her 
next she will select a more limited field, and give | 
to it a more careful study. That she has consid- | 
erable power both of invention and of description 
is quite evident, and equally so that she has not 
made the fullest or best use of the powers which 
she possesses. 

Rey. Perer Pennor intended Achsah (Leé 
Shepard) to be “‘a New England Life Study.” As 
. novel it possesses no remarkable characteris- 
the plot is thin; 
of feeling nor brilliance of coloring; there is nei- 
ther sentiment, nor philosophy, nor notably fine 
pictorial effect to distinguish it from the average 
As a“ life study” it must be judged; and 
while the author certainly shows some familiar- 


tics 5 


story. 


ity with his chosen field, he has not painted a 
true portrait. 

In Silver Pitchers, by Miss Aucorr (Roberts | 
Brothers), Theophilus and Others, by Mary Mares | 


Dopeg (Scribner), and For Summer Afternoons, 


by Susan CootrpGe (Roberts Brothers), we have | 


three volumes of short stories and papers by pop- 
ular and well-known writers. Silver Pitchers, 
which gives the name to the first volume, is a 


capital temperance tale, quite different from the | 


ordinary pattern of melodramatic misery. Mary 
Mapes Dodge is as full of literary pranks and 
frolic im writing for the elders as in writing for 
the children. For Summer Afternoons is unequal 
to Miss Coolidge’s previous stories. She has striv- 
en after effect, and has lost both what she sought 
and the simple natural beauty which she aban- 
loned in the quest.—Thomas Wingfold, Curate 
(George Routledge and Sons), is one of the strong 
stories of GrorGE Macpona.p, who has written 
some very strong and some very weak fiction. It | 
is a quasi-theological novel ; finds the specific for | 
skepticism not in arguments from history, but in 
the intuitions of the soul ; employs the dream as 
part of the machinery of his story—a favorite | 
but not fortunate feature with George Macdon- 
ald, whose mysticism often runs into vagaries of | 
thought and feeling. But it is to the same mys- 
ticism that we owe the creation of such a char- 
acter as Polwarth, and the creative power more 
than compensates for the defects of the author’s 
always original though sometimes lawless imag- 
ination.— Oliver of the Mill, by Maria Lovutsa 
CHaRLEsSwortH (Robert Carter and Brothers), will 


be welcomed by all who remember—and who has | 


and | 


there is neither warmth | 
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forgotte on ?—Ministering Chil enn It is a very 
| simple story, and de »pends for its interest upon 
the depth, the tenderness, and the genuineness 
of religious feeling which pervades it. Thorough- 
| ly religious, it is neither theological nor ecclesi- 
astical, and produces its impressions not by hom- 
lilies in the mouths of its characters, but by the 
spirit that breathes in their lives. It is without 
humor, but is rich in a genuine pathos.—Hidden 
erils (Harper and Brothers) is not equal to Mary 
| Ceci Hay’s previous stories. It is less natural 
| and simple in style and structure, less satisfacto- 
ry in its outcome, and paints villainy in darker 
| characters ; but if it suffers unfavorably by com- 
parison with Old Myddel ton’s Money or Victor 
| and Vanquished, it does not suffer in comparison 
| with other novels of the season. It presents high 
| ideals of life and character, and its dramatic ac- 
| tion and its portraiture of intense feeling—por- 
traiture rather than analysis—show the hand of 
| a true artist.—We are glad to welcome from that 
| favorite of the children, H. E. Scupper, a story 
| for the adults, The Dwellers in Five Sisters’ Court 
| (Hurd and Hou; ghton). It can hardly be called 
| a novel, so slight i is the plot, but as a specimen of 
genre painting it is admirable. The scene is laid 
in Boston, and the painter has brought out with 
a poet’s power that recalls the work of Dickens, 
which it does not, however, resemble in luxuri- 
ance of fancy, the romance of wiromantic life, 
and the esthetic and intellectual elements that 
hide themselves in the retired nooks and corners 
lof such a city.—Ellen Story, by Epaar Fawcetr 
(E. J. Hale and Son), is an ill-painted picture of an 
| ill-chosen theme. It purports to be a representa- 
tion of society in New York and Brooklyn. If 
that society were the hollow, heartless, and value- 
less thing which Mr. Fawcett imagines, it would 
hardly be worth the painting. We are glad to 
believe that it is not; and we only mention a 
somewhat popular story to warn our country read- 
ers against the error of believing it to be true.— 
The Asbury Twins (Lee and Shepard) is a story 
for young girls that boys will read with perhaps 
equal interest, chiefly of life in Paris; a story of 
love, yet not exactly a love story; of good moral 
tone, but not didactic; vivacious and sprightly 
but not dazzlingly brilliant. We confess to an 
enjoyment of Sopris May’s stories, albeit they 
make no pretense to any remarkable artistic mer- 
it, and neither excite the curiosity by an involved 
plot, the emotions by a passionate warmth, nor the 
sensibilities by a succession of romantic situa- 
tions.— Rose Turquand, by Exxice Hopkrs (Har- 
per and Brothers), is a novel of more than usu- 
al merit. It does not lack the ordinary elements 
of successful fiction—strong character-drawing, 
romantic adventure, genuine sympathy with a 
true heroine, and unquestionable pathos ihe se 
| by touches of quiet humor. The characteristic 
| of the story, however, is its religious spirit, as 
the centre of interest is Rose Turquand. The 
| pictures in the opening chapters of the hard, 
worldly, selfish Mrs. Adair and her group of rude 
children, and the exquisite tortures they inflict 
on the sensitive nature of the orphan, at once re- 
| pel by their painfulness and attract by their pow- 
ler; but the attractive soon overmasters the re- 
| pellent power, and the reader from the 
| finished perusal of the story with a sense of sat- 
| isfaction as well as of enjoyment. It is a book 
| to be heartily commended. 
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. 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Ast) ,.—In solar spectroscopy the impor- 
tant announcement is made by Young (in Silli- 
urnal) that the line 1474 K is double the 
listance of the components, being about ty of the 
listance of the sodium lines, or pa of a division of 
Angst le to make this 
very delicate observation best in the eighth order 
liffraction spectrum from one of Rutherfurd’s 
gratings (8640 lines to the inch). The separa- 
tion of the overlapping spectra was accomplished 
by placing a 45° prism between the grating and 
the observing telescope. The more refrangible 
of the two components (which is heavier than 
the cther and hazy at the edges) Young consid- 
ers to be the corona line. In the same journal 
M‘Farland gives a graphical comparison of the 
variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
according to Croll (Leverrier) and Stockwell. 


The values for the last 40,000 years and for the 


man’s Jo 


om’s scale, 


Young was al 


next 30,000 are almost identical; beyond these | 


limits the form of the two curves is alike (as it 
should be), but the ordinates vary. 

We learn from Nature that the lunar map of 
Lohrmann (three feet in diameter), of which a 
part was published in 1824, is now to be pub- 
lished in its complete form by Barth, of Leipsic. 
Schmidt, of Athens, is to furnish a descriptive 
letter-press. At the same time Schmidt is edit- 
ing his own work on the moon (the results of 
over thirty years’ labor), which is to be publish- 
ed by the Prussian government. The map (six 
French feet in diameter) is now engraving by the 
draughtsmen of the Prussian Staff College, and 
will contain over 34,000 craters, besides rillen, 


etc., etc. Trouvelot publishes in Silliman’s Jour- 


nal a memoir on the physical aspects of the 


planet Saturn, accompanied by drawings. Some 
of his conclusions seem to harmonize former un- 
explained observations. His principal conclu- 
sions are: 1. That the inner margin of the outer 
ring has for some years past shown angular or 
jagged forms near the answ, which may be at- 
tributed to a real irregularity of structure. 2. 
That the surface of the rings near the anse on 
both sides of the principal division has presented 
a mottled or cloudy appearance. 8. That the 
thickness of the whole ring system, from the 
inner edge of the dusky ring to the principal di- 
vision, increases gradually, so that a cross section 
of it would be wedge-shaped. The proof of this 
comes from the form of the shadow of the planet 
on the rings, and from the appearance of the 
dusky ring upon the planet’s disk. 7. That the 
dusky ring is not transparent throughout, but 
more nearly so nearer the planet. The coming 
opposition of Saturn will afford a favorable op- 
portunity for testing these conclusions. 

Pickering publishes a note on a form of pho- 
tometer suitable for the determination of the 
brightness of nebula, ete. A simple modifica- 
tion of Zollner’s photometer for the purpose had 
already been devised by Abbe. 

Doberck publishes in the Astronomische Nach- 
richten the elements of the orbit of the binary 
Eta Cassiopeia. The period is 222 years, and 
the eighty -ei observations (1782 to 1876) 
agree well with theory. 


Appendix III. to 


the Washington observations 


|for 1874 (now passing through the press) js 
Burnham’s General Catalogue of Double Stars 
| This is to contain, first, the current number: g¢ 
ond, the specific name of the double, with s) 
nyms; third, the mean right ascension and | 
lination for 1880, with the precession; fourt} 
the position-angle at a given epoch; fifth, the dis 
tance; sixth, the magnitudes and colors: seve; th 
| the observer; and eighth, notes. These last wil] 
| be a succinct history of the star, with referer 
| to authorities, etc. Binaries are separately treat 
ed. All points of interest are noted, and the whol 
| form is one suited to the observing astronomer 
| It will contain about ten thousand stars. 
In Meteorology, Professor Loomis publishes his 
| fifth paper of contributions to meteorology, and 
in this he concludes that areas of high barometer 
are formed from the air which is expelled from 
lareas of low pressure, and that this forming 
| process takes place chiefly on the southeast 
side of such an area. An area of high barome. 
ter may be the result of a storm prevailing at a 
distance of 1500 or 2000 miles to the northwest. 
ward. In oval areas of low pressure the average 
ratio of the longest and shortest diameters is 1.9], 
the highest value being 4.6; in similar areas of 
high pressure the average ratio is 1.82. For Eu. 
rope the ratios are slightly smaller than America 
A decided connection is discovered by him be. 
tween the amount of rain-fall and the pressure : 
the centre of the storm, such that the rain-fall is 
least when the central pressure is increasing, and 
greatest when the pressure is decreasing—an ef.- 
fect that is most decided during the colder por. 
tions of the year. A valuable table is also given 
of the rain-fall in all known tropical hurricanes 

In some remarks on the criticisms of his theo. 
ry of storms, Mr. Blasius, of Philadelphia, very 
properly insists on the importance of considering 
the areas of high barometer, or cold, heavy air 
Mr. Blasius states that in 1851 he advocated the 
systematic study of weather; and Mr. Blodgett 
adds that “he proposed the Signal Service in 
1851, and himself used the telegraph in the sum- 
mer of 1852 for two months, and his chart proved 
then the practicability of determining the form 
and limits of any storm.” Rev. Thomas Hill, ex- 
president of Harvard College, writes that he urged 
the use of the telegraph in predicting storms in 
1847 and subsequently, and that his labors were 
entirely independent of those of Mr. Blasius. Red- 
field, Espy, Loomis, and Henry were also equally 
with himself active thus early in urging and 
laying the foundations for a government storm 
bureau. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stotherd communicated a 
year ago to the Society of Telegraph Engineers a 
paper on “ Lightning Conductors,” which has just 
been published in their Journal; and in the dis- 
cussion thereon Mr. Preece, the well-known elec- 
trician, as well as the other members present, 
gave abundant data to show that in a majority 
of cases—perhaps in nine out of ten—the com- 
mon lightning-rods are so improperly connected 
with the earth, by not being led into a large spot 
of moist ground, that their efficiency is wholly 
destroyed. In such cases the lightning conduct- 
ors are sources of positive danger. It is very de- 
sirable that builders and householders should 
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ve the benefit of the experience 
‘ans in regard to these matters. 

_ Metoowelogioal phenomena are so entirely de- 
nt on the configuration of the earth’s sur- 

that we shall be justified here in calling at- 
ention to the fact that, in the last number of the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
tv, Mr. C. Allen has given an interesting list of 
Jevations of all points throughout Pennsylvania, 
termined by railroad and canal surveys. His 
lists have been in most cases corrected by care- 
-omparisons, and the whole furnishes the most 
portant contribution to this subject made since 


of good elec- 


» publication of Mr. Gardner’s investigations. | 


It is, perhaps, not generally known that the Army 
W pa 2 Bureau has a large collection of similar 
lata, which was indexed and elaborately discussed 
four years ago by Professor Abbe in order 
to determine the altitudes of the stations occu- 
ed by its observers. The contour map of the 
ted States just published by Mr. Gannett, of 

e Hayden Geological Survey, is a very great ad- 
ce, in this respect, over any thing of the kind 

has hitherto appeared, although it is but 
st attempt, and subject to much further re- 
on. 

Jordan, of Carlsruhe, contributes to the theory 
of atmospheric refractions an article in the As- 
tronomische Nachrichten, in which he shows that, 
without making any assumption as to the de 
crease of temperature with altitude, we may, by 


some 


van 


ter results than by any of the tables now in use. 
Inversely, then, the average temperature of the 


tions, as others have done from barometric ob- 
servations, and thus valuable new meteorological 
results arrived at. 

Professor Houston, of the Philadelphia High 
School, states that he is at work on a proposed 
improvement of the barometer, in which he hope: 
by means of a scale floated on the surface of the 
mereury, to read with greater care and precision 
the atmospheric pressure. 

The Thorell meteorograph exhibited in the 
Swedish section of the Centennial Exhibition is 
well worthy the attention of those desiring a 
cheap and complete self-recording apparatus. 

In a paper read before the London Royal So- 
ciety, Mr. Broun presents further studies of the 
simultaneous barometrical variations in India, in 
which he develops ideas previously hinted at by 
him, and concludes that the attraction of gravi- 
tation is not the only attractive force concerned 
in the variations of atmospheric pressure. 

The observatory of Melbourne has published 
three fine volumes of meteorological observations 
made in 1872, 1873, and 1874 throughout the 
colony of Victoria. It is to be hoped that the 
extensive meteorological system of the various 
colonial governments in Australia may soon be 
continued in such a way as to give us a daily 
weather map for the whole of that continent. 
Mr. Cellery writes that he has already joined in 
the world-wide system of simultaneous observa- 
tions. 


It is stated that already Japan has, through its | 
Bureau of Education, decided upon a national sys- | 
tem of weather study, as did China a few years | 


ugo through its Department of Customs. 
In Physics, the month has produced some pa- 


0.000152. 


| ent of pressure. 


| mometer placed in the gas required to cool. 
-|a certain limit of pressure the influence of con- 
| vection disappeared, the cooling being due solely 
1 general assumption simply as to the curvature | 
of the ray of light, obtain simpler tables and bet- | 


| pers of note. Dvorak has studied certain at- 
tractions and repulsions observed in the vicinity 
of sonorous bodies when they are vibrating. If, 
for example, a rod of wood be made to vibrate 
slowly, and a small square of paper suspended 
by a silk filament be moved slowly around it, the 
surface of the paper being preserved vertical, it 
will be noticed that in certain positions there will 
| be attraction, and in certain others repulsion of 
the paper. The author attributes these move- 
| ments to currents of air generated by the vibra- 
ting mass, and proves his theory by a number of 
highly interesting experiments. 

The intimate 


relation between the diffusion, 
the viscosity, 


and the conductibility of a gas on 
the mechanical theory of heat renders interesting 
some careful experiments of Kundt and War- 
burg upon the last two properties of gases above 
given. The results obtained give for the friction 
co-efficient of air at 15° the number 0.000189, 
for hydrogen 0.0000923, and for carbon dioxide 
The value obtained for aqueous va- 
por 0.0000975. The correspondence be- 
tween these numbers obtained in a good vacuum 
and those of Graham and Maxwell at ordinary 
pressures, proves that this co-efficient is independ- 
The co-efficient of conductibili- 
ty was determined from the time which a ther- 
At 


was 


to radiation and conduction. 


By obtaining the 
most complete 


vacuum possible, they saw the ra- 


| pidity of cooling become independent of the form 
| of the vessel, and hence the conductibility is nil. 
air can be determined from refraction observa- | 


In this way they showed the conductibility of hy- 
drogen to be 7.1 times that of air, while that of 
carbon dioxide is 0.59. A curious fact observed 
was that the rapidity of cooling is by far the best 
test of the perfection of a vacuum. 

Julius Thomsen has published a memoir on the 


s, | heat of neutralization of chemical substances, in 


which he gives the following conclusions: the 
differences observed in the results obtained dis- 
appear if the substances used be mixed in aque- 
ous solution. The bases soluble in water are 
| thermally divided into two groups: Ist, that of 
the hydrates, represented by potassium hydrate ; 
and 2d, that of the anhydrides, represented by 
ammonia, the typical heat of neutralization be- 
ing for the first group for one molecule of nor- 
mal sulphate 31,300 calories, and for the second 
group 28,200 calories, at 18°. For the insoluble 
bases only the apparent heat of neutralization 
can be measured, and this is the sum of the true 
neutralization heat and that of solution of the 
base. If the former be the same for the bases 





of the magnesia series (Mg, Mn, Fe, Ni, Co, Zn, 
Cu) as for ‘the alkali earths, the heat of solution 
of these bodies will be negative, that of copper, 
for example, being — 12,800 calories. 

Heumann has published in full his memoir on 
the theory of luminous flames, in which the re- 
sults of an extended investigation are given. He 
maintains that there are three separate causes 
which may destroy the luminosity of gas—sub- 
traction of heat, dilution of the gas, and oxida- 
tion of the illuminants. Those hydrocarbon 
flames which lose their luminosity by cooling 
them, recover it again when they are heated. 
| Those which lose it by dilution with air or with 
| indifferent gases, recover it by raising the tem- 


} 
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perature of the flame. “Those flames whieh | lose | 
their brightness by the moderate introduction of 
oxygen, which oxidizes the carbon directly, are 
made bright again upon diluting the oxygen. 

Potier has examined mathematically the ques- 
tion of the influence which the motion of matter 
exerts upon luminous ether waves. 

Salet has examined the spectrum of nitrogen 
and of the alkali metals in Geissler tubes, 
observed that sodium sealed with nitrogen in a 


tube under a slight pressure did not always cause | 


the disappearance of the bands in the nitrogen 


spectrum, but that it appeared even to absorb | 


the nitrogen and to become black. This nitride, 
treated with water, gave the reactions of ammo- 
nia. In his opinion, therefore, the bands in the 
nitrogen spectrum are not changed when treated 
with ,sodium, unless the nitrogen is actually ab- 
sorbed by the sodium, when the spectrum changes, 
of course, to that of sodium vapor, which was the 
spectrum supposed by Schuster to be that of ni- 
trogen. 

Vogel has published additional facts concern- 
ing the effect of certain coloring matters upon 
the sensitiveness of silver bromide to different 
portions of the spectrum. He finds, for exam- 
ple, that a dilute solution of methylrosaniline 
picrate increases powerfully this sensitiveness 
for the red rays between B and C. 

Cazin has sought to establish a relation be- 
tween the heat produced by the magnetization 
and the demagnetization of iron, the amount of 
magnetism alternately lost or gained by the core 
and the position of the poles, and in this way to 
get an approximate value for the magnetic equiv- 
alent of heat. 

In Chemistry, Janovsky has published a paper 


a 


on equivalence, in which he maintains with good | 


reason that the only rational basis for this prop- 
erty of atoms, as well as for the correlative one 


of combining weight, is to be found in the dy- 
namical theory of work. 

Zoller has made a series of experiments upon 
the antiseptic and disinfecting properties of car- 
bon disulphide, from which it appears that this 
substance is quite remarkable in this direction. 
Since it appears that mould and putrefaction can 
not take place in air containing a comparatively 
small quantity of this vapor, the author especial- 
ly recommends such an atmosphere for preserv- 
ing meat and other food during the process of | 
transportation to the consumer 

Suilliot finds that borax is not the excellent | 
antiseptic that has been claimed, though it is 
equal in this regard to salt. But he gives the 
results of some experiments with calcium borate, 
which seem to show that this salt has antiseptic 
powers of considerable value. He believes that 
by the action of the meat the salt is decomposed, 
yielding a simple borate, which preserves from 
decomposition, while the boric acid thus set free 
preserves it from mould. 

Troost and Hautefeuille have observed that 
when boron chloride is passed through a heated 
porcelain tube, silicon chloride and aluminum 
chloride are formed. Even pure silica and pure 
alumina are thus attacked. Silicon chloride does 
not attack porcelain, but is decomposed by alumi- 
na. Both chlorides attack zirconia and titanic 
oxide readily. 

Hornberger has attempted to introduce zirco- 


He | 
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: cont at length. He oonthtlen, first, that th 
| similarity with silicon which is so striking in 
organic chemistry does not hold in organic : 
second, zirconia can not unite with alcohol r 

cals to form a sort of ether in which it plays th 

part of an acid; and third, zirconia Plays a der th 
| dedly positive part in organic compounds, this ¢| 
ement replacing readily only acid hydrogen 

Godeffroy has redetermined with care the ator 
ic weights of rubidium and cesium. The meta): 

were separated from each other and from potas 
| sium by crystallization as alums, the last trac 
of rubidium being removed from the cesium ga}; 
| by precipitation of the latter by means of anti 
nous chloride. As a mean of four closely ac 
ant determinations, the atomic weight of casi 
obtained was 132.627, and that of rubidium 84.52: 
Bedson has studied certain compounds formed 
by ether with anhydrous metallic chlorides, de. 
| scribing those with vanadium oxychloride, titanj 
| um tetrachloride, and titanium trichlorhydr 
Microscopy.—In consequence of the pub lic 
by Dr. Bessels, in the Jenaisc he Zeitschr ift, Vol KX 
| ofa description of the animal and test of Astrorhi. 
zaas anew genus, Dr. Carpenter, in the Quarter! 
Journal of Microscopical Science for May, gives ar 
extract from a paper “ On the Rhizopodal Fauna 
of the Deep Sea,” presented to the Royal Society 
| June 17, 1869, in which he describes this genus 
which was first constituted by Dr. Sandahl in 
1847, and has subsequently been considered as 
new by Bessels under the name Haeckelina. 
In a paper upon the measurement of 
bands of Nobert’s test plate, in the Proceedir 
| of the Royal Society, No. 163, Mr. J. A. Brown, 
F.R.S., arrives at the conclusion that visibility 
of lines of the same width increases as the dis. 
tance between them decreases ; that parallel lines 
| are least visible when there are only two, and in. 
crease in visibility with their number ; that No. 
| bert’s test lines fail as a test for the microscope, 
especially in the highest bands, from the inca- 
pacity of the machine to make separate lines at 
| less intervals and of less width than ygaAyqz of 
| an inch; they also fail, in all probability, on ac- 
| count of the faintness of the tint or shade of the 
lines made on the retina. 

A very simple method of obtaining the butter 

globules from recent milk for purpose of com- 
| parison or as permanent objects is given by Mr. 
Brittain in the June number of Science Gossip. 
| Drops of milk are placed upon a number of slides 
and covered with thin glass as if for examination; 
| after leaving for a few days to dry, the butter 
globules will be left behind, and several of the 
slides will be found sufficiently good for perma- 
nent use. 

In the Annals and Magazine of ng His- 
tory for April is a translation by Mr. W.S. Dal- 
las of Otto Hahn’s “ Micro-geological Inv estiga- 
tion of Hozoon canadense.” In this paper Hahn 
comes to the definite conclusion that the Hozoon 
is a myth founded on a mistaken conclusion as 
to the micro-geological character of certain ser- 
pentines., 

Anthropology.—Mr. F. W. Putnam, curator of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology, has prepared a Centennial vol- 
ume for the institution, which will include all the 
reports, together with a complete index, and two 
steel engravings, the one of Mr. Peabody, the 
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nia into organic compounds, and has studied this 


other of Professor Jeffries Wyman. 








J. J. Von Tschudi has translated and publish- | 
} with a splendid commentary and bibliography, 
fa, an old Peruvian drama, originally writ- | 

n in the Quichua language. A translation of | 

tho came work was published in 1871 by Clem- | 
nts R. Markham, and entitled “ Ollanta: an An- 
Inca Drama, translated from the original 


fessor Rolleston, of Oxford, on the 15th of 
je, read a paper before the Linnzan Society of 
jon upon the prehistoric pig in Britain. 

The Khasi Hill Tribes of Northeast Bengal” 

the subject of a pamphlet by Alfred Morgan, 
the substance of a paper read, June 10, before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 
nool, The treatise is exceedingly valuable on ac- 
count of the references to authorities. Some of | 
their customs are worth mentioning. The young | 
men reside apart in a bachelor’s hall, where they 
sleep and take their meals. Cremation is prac- 
ticed, the ashes being placed in earthen vases, 
which are deposited in family cemeteries. When 
a chief or a person of eminence dies, his body is 
preserved in honey in his coffin. The custom 
prevails of breaking an egg as a mode of augury. 
The exorcist throws the egg with all his force } 
upon a board constructed for the purpose. The | 
position of the chips is supposed to indicate the 
answer. The “ Tarroo” is a custom practiced by 
those alleged to be possessed of demons. It con- 
sists in throwing away every thing one possesses 

and beginning life entirely anew. 

Mr. J. C. Galton makes communications to Va- 
ture for June 1 and 8 upon the ethnology of the 
Papuans of the Maclay coast, founded upon in- 
formation received from Mr. Maclay himself. 
The paper gives a valuable account of the food, 
utensils, implements, dwellings, villages, fire-mak- 
ing, plantations, navigation, social habits, etc. 

M. Alphonse de Candolle, in his History of Sci- 
ence and Savants, has some speculations upon the 
probable destiny of the human race. He sets 
out with three axioms: 1. Sentient beings always 
endeavor to adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment. 2. Human beings least able so to adapt 
themselves perish or propagate feebly. 3. Violent 
contests between nations and individuals acceler- 
ate modifications. He concludes from various 
premises that in the near future the earth will 
be more thickly inhabited; that there will be a 
greater mingling of races; that the three great 
races, the white, the negro, and the Chinese, will 
predominate; and that the weaker races will dis- 
appear. 

In the remote future—say, fifty thousand years 
or more—supposing the present cosmical condi- 
tions to continue, the effects of oxidation and hu- 
man labor will be to diminish metals and coal, 
and to reduce the race to the greatest misery. 
The diminution of terrestrial surfaces and the 
lowering of elevated regions will still more tend 
to their isolation and discomfort. On the other 
hand, an increase of intelligence and morality 
may help man to make a more economical use of 
the gifts of nature, and thus to prolong his exist- 
ence. In short, “The human race will describe a 
curve, the extremes of which escape our powers 
of observation, while the mean part arrests our 
Serious attention. We know that one of these 
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extremes has already existed. 


We foresee the | of Science of Vienna for 1875. 
time when man will occupy all the habitable part | 
of the world, and will have consumed that which | 


633 
is now found accumulated by a vast series of ge- 
ological events. Without much imagination, we 
can thence foresee the other part of the curve 
tending to some final point in the far future 
Such are the probabilities according to the exist- 
ing state of things; but the longer the time con- 
sidered, the more it is necessary to admit the 
possibility of events unknown, unforeseen, impos- 
sible even to be foreseen, which may introduce 
entirely different conditions,” 2 

In Zoology, the appearance of the Zoological 
Record for 1874, containing a full bibliography 
of all works on systematic zoology, is an event 
of interest, as this annual record is indispensable 
to the working naturalist, especially when situ- 
ated away from scientific libraries. 

After a voyage of three years and a half around 
the world, the Challenger returned to England 
May 24. Our readers have been informed, from 
time to time, of the interesting deep-sea discov- 
eries made by the party under Professor Wyville 
Thompson. The expedition has been thoroughly 
successful, the only drawback being the untimely 
death of Dr. Willemées-Suhm. The Challe nger 
traversed a track of 69,000 miles, and established 
362 observing stations, at all of which the depth 
has been ascertained with the greatest possible 
accuracy, and at nearly all the bottom tempera- 
ture has been taken, a sample of the bottom 
water has been brought up for physical exam- 
ination and chemical analysis, a sufficient speci- 
men of the bottom has been procured, and the 
trawl or dredge has been lowered to ascertain 
the nature of the fauna. At most of these sta- 
tions serial soundings have been taken with spe- 
cially devised instruments to ascertain, by the 
determinations of intermediate temperatures and 
by the analysis and physical examination of sam- 
ples of water from intermediate depths, the diree- 
tions and rate of movement of deep-sea currents. 
Explorations of Juan Fernandez, a week’s visit at 
Montevideo, were made before the vessel sailed 
for home by way of the Cape Verd Islands. <A 
Narrative of the Cruise of the Challenger, by Pro- 
fessor Thompson, in two volumes, is announced 
by Nature as in an advanced stage of preparation. 

That sea-urchins are sometimes viviparous, not 
passing through a metamorphosis, was first shown 
by Philippi (1845) in a South American species 
of Hemiaster. He found young sea-urchins in a 
sunken ambulacral area of the adult, and regard- 
ed them as the young of the Hemiaster. Lately 
it has been discovered by Grube that the young 
of Anochanus, a genus of sea-urchins occurring 
in the East Indies, live under similar conditions, 
During the present year Mr. A. Agassiz has ex- 
amined some Hemiasters brought home by Dr. J. 
H. Kidder, the naturalist of the transit of Venus 
expedition, from Kerguelen Island, and finds that 
they are viviparous, the eggs (or the imperfectly 
developed pluteus or larva) probably escaping 
from the genital openings, readily finding their 
way into the artificial cavity formed by the spines 
which conceal the presence of the sunken areas, 
which serve as brood cavities. 

A very fully illustrated memoir on the devel- 
opment of the fresh-water mussels (Unio and 
Anodonta) of Europe, by W. Flemming, is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal Academy 
The paper will 
interest American students, since these mussels 
so abound in our rivers. Similar but less extend- 
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ed researches have been carried on in this coun- 
try by Dr. W. K. Brooks, but we believe they are 
as yet unpublished. 

The great work of Mr. F. B. Meek on the Jn- 
vertebrate Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils of the 
Upper Missouri is illustrated by forty-five plates, 
and treats principally of fossil mollusks. It will 
De indispensable to the geologist of the far West, 
as the different division: of the cretaceous and 
tertiary ages were originally established by the 
invertebrate remains therein described, and it 
therefore forms the basis of our knowledge of 
the two most important formations in the West. 

Mr. Riley’s eighth report on the noxious and 
beneficial insects of Missouri contains much val- 
uable information regarding the common and 
more injurious insects of the Western States, 
particularly the Colorado potato beetle, canker- 
worm, army-worm, the Rocky Mountain locust, 
and the grape phylloxera. Public attention is 
annually turned to these destructive pests; and 
the careful studies of Mr. Riley, set forth in clear, 
forcible language, will do much toward enlight- 
ening the agricultural mind. If the other States 
were as intelligent and liberal in providing for 
the publication of such reports, co-operation could 
be secured between the inhabitants of different 
States, and the more injurious insects combated 
and held at bay. 

Among other new entomological tracts are 
Baron Osten-Sacken’s “ Prodrome of a Monograph 
of the Tabanide of the United States,” in which 
it is stated that there are 102 species of horse- 
fly (Zabanus) in America north of Mexico, of 
which twenty ure new to science. 


Mr. Scudder publishes in the Bulletin of the | 


Buffalo Society of Sciences the second part of his 


synonymic list of the butterflies of North Amer- | 


ica, and in the Canadian Naturalist figures and 
describes the hind body of the larva of a dragon- 


fly and a part of the wing of a cockroach from | 


the carboniferous formation of Cape Breton. 

Dr. Hagen describes some curious insect de- 
formities, such as butterflies with caterpillar 
heads, ete., in the Memoirs of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. 

In a study of the axolotl (Siredon mexicanus), 
Dr. Weismann maintains that this creature is the 
result of a reversion to an Amblystoma or ordi- 
nary salamander, which latter came from larval 
or siredon-like forms. 
mation of siredon to Amblystoma may be explain- 


ed as a reversion, but thig view is opposed by | 


facts we have already stated regarding the trans- 
formations of species in the brine shrimps, due 
directly to physical causes. 

Enginec ring.—The civil engineers of the coun- 
try, as represented by the American Society of Civ- 
il Engineers, held their eighth annual convention 


at Philadelphia during the month of June, under | 
A number of | 
technical papers were read and discussed, a num- | 


the presidency of Mr. C. Clarke. 


ber of interesting excursions were made, including 
an examination of the operation of the gunpow- 
der pile-driver, and a committee was appointed to 
memorialize Congress in favor of a continuance 
of the tests of iron and steel. The convention 
adjourned on the 15th of June. 

The following is a record of the leading points 
in connection with the late extraordinary achieve- 
ment in fast railroad traveling across the conti- 
nent from New York to San Francisco. The 


The occasional transfor- 


train consisted of an engine, a baggae 
combined commissary 
palace-car. 


e-car 


and smoking car, ang 


Distance from New York to San Francisco 3334 mj) 
Time from New York to San Francisco... 83 h, 34 5 
Average speed per hour to San Francisco. . 39,66 : 
Distance from New York to Pittsburg..., 
Time from New York to Pittsburg.. 
Average speed per hour to Pittsburg 
Maximum speed on Penn. R. R. per hour.. 
Minimum “ ” a = 


4441 


‘ 


a 
The American Institute of Mining Enginee;; 

held a series of sessions at the hall of the Frank 

lin Institute during June, which were numerous 


papers were read and discussed. 
The Pittsburg American Manufacturer, on the 
subject of mechanical puddling, ventures th, 
opinion that after all the trials made and jp 
course of being made with mechanical puddlers, 
Danks is still ahead. Various changes in pro- 
portions and in the form of certain parts hay: 
been made abroad, but the Danks furnace is not 
so radically altered as to be any thing but the 
Danks furnace yet. 

Mr. Britten has lately taken out English pat. 
ents for the manufacture of glass from blast-fur. 
nace slag, and a company is now in course of 
organization to work the process on an exten 
seale. The details of the process are exceeding 

| ly simple, and the product is affirmed to be acid. 
proof, and capable of use for all purposes fo 
| which the best bottle glass is suitable. It cuts 
readily with the diamond, and is available as 
rough plate for roofings, sky-lights, greenhouses, 
and for many other uses from which glass as 
heretofore manufactured is excluded on account 
|of its cost. Excellent specimens of brilliantly 
colored glass have likewise been produced. 

| An explosive material or mixture bearing the 
| name of heraklin, represented as being cheaper, 
safer, and more convenient than any of the ex. 


| plosives now used for blasting in mines, quar- 
| ries, etc., is being extensively employed in th 
| Austrian dominions, where it was invented and 
patented. 

| The steam-ship Amérique, of the General Trans. 
| atlantic Steam-ship Company, has been provided 
with a new electric light for the purpose of illu- 


| mination at sea. The apparatus used is one of 
| M. Gramme’s electro-magnetic machines designed 
for illuminating purposes. The propelling power 
| is a small but powerful engine. The lamp consists 
of two pointed coke pencils, four or five inches in 
|length and one-half inch square, kept at the 

proper distance from each other by a clock-work 

arrangement, and which will last some four hours 
| The light, it is affirmed, is visible at sea at a dis- 
| tance of fifteen miles, and lights the ship so per- 
fectly that all the details of her equipment and 
rigging can be plainly seen at a distance of over 
a mile. The especial design of the lamp is to 
afford light for working the ship. The Amérique 
|is the first vessel that has been equipped with 
the light, and the system is said to work with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

The Sherman process of steel conversion in 
the Martin furnace is attracting much attention 
on the part of French metallurgists, in whose 
| hands the process is said to have lately yielded 
| surprising results. The Sherman process, it ap- 
| pears, is based on the addition of a small quanti- 
| ty of the iodide of potassium to the melted pig. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 19th of July. 


In 


lebate on the Indian Appropriation, June | 


Senate, 24 to 22, struck out the section 
ng the bureau to the War Department. 
| was thrown into a conference committee, 
ally passed, June 29. The 
yn Bill was passed by the Senate, June 22 
reasing the appropriations made by the House 
The 
ion Bill was passed by the Senate, June 26. 
sections contemplating reorganization of 
my were stricken out. 
30th of June, the last day of the fiscal 
_ most of the appropriation bills being > 
ence committees that could not agree, 
olution was passed continuing the ap propri 
tions of 1875 during the next ten days, in all 
ases not covered by appropriation bills already 
passed. The same provisional measure was re- 
passed July 10. 

On July 5, both Houses agreed to the report | 
f the conference committee on the Post-office 
Appropriation Bill. The House consented to an 
iddition of $826,000. All third-class mail mat- 
ter, except unsealed circulars, is to be transmitted 
it the rate of one cent for every two ounces or 
fractional part thereof, and one cent for each ad- 
litional two ounces. The present rate of one 
ent per ounce for all merchandise remains un- 
changed. 

The conference committees’ reports on the 
Army and the Sundry Civil Appropriation bills 
agreed to by the Senate, July 19. The re- 
port on the Army Appropriation was agreed to by 
he House on the same day. 

The Senate, July 13, passed the House bill 
providing for the construction of military posts 
on the Yellowstone and Mussel rivers. 

The House joint resolution providing for the 
issue of $10,000,000 in silver coin, in exchange 
legal tenders, was passed by the Senate, 
June 21. 

The conference committee’s report on the Sil- 
ver Bill was adopted by the House, July 13. The 
bill provides for the issue at once, if required, of 
$10,000,000 of silver for $10,000,000 of green- 
backs, the latter to be used again only as fast as 
an equivalent of fractional currency is canceled. 
It then provides that the Treasury may buy 
$20,000,000 of bullion at the rate of, not exceed- 
ing, $200,000 per month, to be issued in coin at 
the same rate if wanted. All propositions mak- 
ing silver a legal tender for more than five dollars 
in any one payment were stricken out. 

The House, July 16, unanimously passed the 
Senate joint resolution for the completion of the 
Washington Monument. 

Senator Lot M. Morrill, of Maine, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, to succeed 
Mr. Bristow, resigned. 

James N. Tyner has been appointed Postmas- 
ter-General, to succeed Marshall Jewell, resigned. 

The Hon. James G. Blaine, July 11, accepted 
the office of United States Senator, tendered him 
by the Governor of Maine. 

The Democratic National Convention met at 
St. Louis, June 27. On the 28th, Governor Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, of New York, was, on the second 
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extent of $3,685,000. 


the 
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Naval Ap pro- | 


Army Appro- | 


Wistorical Rerard, 


On the 29th, 
of Indiana, was 


ballot, nominated for President. 
the Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, 
nominated for Vice-President 

| Judge Thomas Settle has been nominated by 
the Republicans for Governor of North Carolina 
| Our troops in Montana suffered a 
check in their operations against the Indians, 
June General Custer had been detached 
from General Terry’s command, with orders to 
| follow the trail of the hostile Sioux in the direc- 
| tion of the Big Horn, while General Terry should 
| ascend the Big Horn and attack the enemy in the 
| rear. On the 25th, General Custer came sudden- 
jly upon a large force of the enemy. Without 
| waiting for support, he attacked the Indians. He 
| had twelve companies of cavalry. Four of these 
companies had been detached under Colonel 
Reno to make an attack from the other side 
}upon the enemy. General Custer’s force was 
| overpowered and annihilated. General Custer, 
| his two brothers, and nephew were killed. Not 
one of the command ese aped. Colonel Reno’s 
force was surrounded, and sustained severe loss- 
es, but was finally rescued by General Gibbon’s 
command. The entire loss was two hundred and 
sixty-one killed and fifty-one wounded. 

The Archbishop of Cologne was, June 28, de- 
posed from his see by the secular law court. 

On the 2d of July the Servian forces invaded 
the Turkish territory at three points, and on the 
same day the Prince of Montenegro entered Her- 
zegovina at the head of an army. Several battles 
have been fought; but the reports of these ac- 
tions are so contradictory that we are unable to 
judge as yet of the result. 
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DISASTERS. 

July 4.—Terrific storm in Iowa. Forty-two 
persons drowned in the village of Rockdale. 

July 9.—Castle Garden, New York city, 
stroyed by fire. 

July 10.—Burning of the propeller S¢. Clair, 
on Lake Superior. Seventeen and 
ten of the crew drowned. 

June 25.—A Lloyd’s dispatch announces the 
wreck of a Dutch steamer in the Straits of Sunda. 
Two hundred and thirty lives lost. 

July 9.—Explosion of fire-damp in L’ Hopital 
Colliery, near St. Avold, France. Forty-two per 
sons killed, and forty-seven seriously injured. 

July 14.—Explosion on the English war ship 
Thunderer. Thirty lives lost. 


de 


passengers 


OBITUARY. 

July 3.—Colonel Marshall Lefferts, of the Sev- 
enth (New York) Regiment, on his way to Phila- 
delphia, aged fifty-six years. 

July 8.—In Louisville, Kentucky, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Young Parsons, member of Congress, aged 
thirty-four years. 

July 19.—In Cincinnati, Ohio, the Hon. George 
E. Pugh, aged fifty-four years. 

June 20.—In Me »xico, the famous Mexican gen- 
eral, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, aged seventy- 
eight years. 

June 27.—In England, Miss Harriet Martineau, 
the authoress, aged seventy-five years. 

July 6.—In Paris, France, M. Casimir-Périer, 
the well-known statesman, aged sixty-five years. 
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‘NNHE recent session of the General Assembly of 

the Presbyterian Church, held in Brooklyn, re- 
calls a comical scene that occurred almost at the 
same time in the General Assembly of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland. It seems that the 
reverend fathers and brothers were extremely 
lax in their attendance at the devotional exer- 
cises which inaugurated the daily sittings of the 


Drawer, 


thereof were not such as would commend ¢} 
selves to minds running in exclusively 
grooves. 


1€M, 


legal 


Some years since the late Ira Harris, who Jono 
graced the bench of the Supreme Court at 4} 
bany, and was subsequently United States Sena. 
tor, was presiding at a meeting of trustees of th, 





Assembly. A lay member took it upon himself 
to remonstrate with the clerics on the scantiness | 
of their attendance at prayers, but he based his | 
remonstrance on very curious grounds. He pro- | 
tested against it, not as calculated to indicate a | 
religious lukewarmness, but as being “ disrespect- 
Sul to his Grace the Lord High Commissioner !”” | 

What mirth there would have been if that 
little speech had been made in the P. G. A. in 
Brooklyn ! 


Our friends in the New York Stock Exchange 
will appreciate the following, which occurred re- 
cently in Liverpool. A newspaper of that city 
states that a very unusual ceremony occurred at 
the Liverpool Stock Exchange the other day. 
Not a single sale had been recorded on the sale- 
board up to the time at which the morning prices 
are made up; and the members of the Exchange 
presented their chairman, Mr. Richard Withers, 
J.P., with a pair of white gloves, expressing their | 
wish that he might be long spared to preside | 
over them. The Times funnily heads this an- | 
nouncement, ‘‘ Diminution of Crime.” Rather 
rough on the Liverpoolians. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Butler County, Ohio, copies 
from a tombstone in a church-yard in that vicinity 
the following inscription, which attests the abil- 
ity of the deceased as a housekeeper and the sort 
of persons she was accustomed to entertain. Gen- | 
eral Wayne, it may be mentioned, at one time was 
in command at the fort named in the epitaph: 

MARGARET, 
Wife of Davin Gregory. 
Died August 12, 1821, 
aged 66 years. 
Here lies the woman, the first, save on 
That settled on the Miami, above Fort 


e 
Hamilton; 
Her table was spread, and that of the best, 

And Anthony Wayne was often her guest. 


Honor on the bench was recently displayed by 
a magistrate in one of the English colonies, who 
delivered the following remarkable judgment: 
“Pachua is hereby charged with having on the 
11th of January followed the Court on its rising, 
and while said Court was in the act of mounting 
its buggy, came from behind, and seizing the 
Court’s dangling leg, the other foot being on the 
step, forcibly pulled back the Court, frightened 
the horse, and nearly caused an accident. The 
‘eason alleged for this by accused is that he want- 
ed to hear the result of an application of his. The 
practice by petitioners of pulling the Courts by t 1e 
legs is one that should be discouraged. Accused 
only says he is a poor man, admitting the truth 
of the complaint. He is sentenced to one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment.” Curiously enough, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, on reading 
this sentence, intimated to the subordinate func- 
tionary that the sentence and the phraseology 





' 


Albany Medical College. A resolution was being 
discussed with some warmth, when a motion wy ‘ 
made to lay it on the table, which the judge de. 
cided was not in order. One of the trustees 
Charles Van Benthuysen, the well-known printer, 
remarked, in an audible voice, that it was “ the 
first time he had ever heard that it was not jp 
order to lay a subject on the table in a medica 
college.” 


TuaT was not a bad reply of a youngster th 
other day, who, on being asked if he would not 
like to be an editor, said, gravely, “ No, I am go. 
ing to be a good man.” 

Tuus far the political campaign does not ap 
pear to have provoked much doggerel. The fol 
lowing, however, which had its rise in Connecti 
cut, sets forth a fact so generally known and 
universally practiced that we place it on file: 
The nominating days have come, the maddest of th« 

year, 
When every politician chap struts round like chan- 
ticleer ; 
He flaps his little wings and crows, and makes a 
mighty noise 
And then he strikes the candidates for cash to treat 
the boys. 

In a thriving town of Michigan, a year or tw: 
ago, when the country was full of agents, and al 
most every body was agent for something or oth- 
er, a certain infant of that town being blessed by 
the advent of a baby brother, was very inquisi 
tive as to where the little stranger came from 
Being informed that Dr. S—— had brought it, he 
stood in a brown-study for a moment, when, with 
the intelligent look of one who has solved a dif- 
ficult mutter, he asked, “Say, pa, is he the agent 
for them ?” 

OxsERVING the decease, at an advanced age, of 
the celebrated John Neal, of Portland, Maine, the 
author of American novels famous in their day, 
and of various other writings well worthy of being 
reproduced in print, I am reminded of an anec- 
dote told me some years ago by a distinguished 
friend, of theclerical profession. Mr. Neal, though 
of a Quaker family, was noted for certain eccen- 
tricities of character more frequently exhibited 
by poetically remarkable people of the world 
than by members of that sect. Meeting my 
friend one day, he observed : 

“T have been down to L——, to lecture.” 

“T hope you had a good time.” 

“Yes ; and how many persons do you suppose 
I had to hear me ?” 

“No doubt, a very full audience”—as was to 
be inferred from Mr. Neal’s well-known literary 
reputation. 

“ Well, I had a lecture I wanted to deliver free 
so I sent down and engaged a hall, and had it 


J 
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,ed and lighted at my own expense ; and now 


9” 


et do you suppose were there 
" «Jt is a manufacturing town,” said my friend, 
musing; “the operatives were too tired, perhaps, 
t0 attend, and I should not wonder if you did 
not have more than a hundred.” 
 «@yess again; not so many.” 

“Let us say fifty, then.” 

“No: fewer still.” 

«(Certainly there could not be less than, say, 
twenty-five or thirty.” 

“T tell you there was not a dam one !” 


Wrrurn the grounds of Hamilton Palace, in the 
yest of Scotland, is a mausoleum used by the 
jueal family as a place of interment. The walls 
ire ornamented with bass-reliefs forming Bible 
illustrations. These have been paraphrased in 
by a local bard. One of the series is a 
istory of Jacob, and from it I venture to send 
vou some extracts. The brothers are thus intro- 
juced ° 


verse 


When Esau and Jacob were boys, 
A wild boy Esau was; 
Jacob was a peaceable boy, 
But Esau loved the chase. 
One day from hunting he came home, 
A hungry man was he; 
Jacob some famous pottage had 
Which soon caught Esau’s e’e. 
Rebekah instructs Jacob in the proposed decep- 
tion of Isaac, but he is fearful of discovery. The 
former replies : 
No fear of that, my darling son; 
Just do as I direct. 
I will you dress up for the scene, 
That he will ne’er suspect. 
Tacob obeys. 
Away he went as he was bid, 
And quickly he them slew; 
His mother straightway did them cook, 
And made a fav'rite stew. 
Isaac is suspicious of Jacob. 
Then Isaac unto Jacob said, 
“Come near to me, I pray, 
That I may feel it is the truth 
That unto me you say.” — 
Then Jacob he went unto him, 
And he his hands did feel. 
“The hands are Esau’s hands, my son, 
But it’s like Jacob’s squeal.” 


However improbable the fact mentioned in 
the last line of the following incident may ap- 
pear to the casual reader, it may nevertheless be 
true: The presiding elder of the P. District, 
in a sermon a few Sundays since, took occasion 
to deny the charge often made, that every man 
had his price, and could be bought. He said he 
knew a man in the Pennsylvania Legislature who 
it one time was offered twenty thousand dollars 
for his vote and refused it, and he was a Demo- 
crat, too ! 


A GENTLEMAN in Washington reports for the 
Drawer the following colloquy he lately over- 
heard in that city by two “ scared veterans :” 

Rie “Jamie, did ye iver know Gineral Burn- 
side ?” 

Jamie. “ No, I niver had the honor.” 

Pat. “ Well, he’s the foinest gintleman in the 
worrald. Och, but didn’t he set his heart by his 
soger boys! I mind me well whin I was in the 
ould bloody Sixty-ninth Rigimint, and at the furst 
battle of Bull Run. At the very furst volley we re- 





| 


ja lady some time, popped the question. 
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saved from the inemy the gineral rode over like the 
divil to our rigimint, and stopped right in front of 
me, and sez he to me, Sez he, ‘Corporal M ‘Quinn, 
are you hurt?’ ‘No, Sir,’ sez I. ‘Then,’ sez he 
to me, sez he, ‘ let the battle go on.’” 

It went on, though our people didn’t seem to 
take much interest in the fight. 

One of Dr. Macknight’s parishioners, a humor- 
ous blacksmith, who thought that his parson’s 
writing of learned books was a sad waste of 
time, being asked if the doctor was at the manse, 
answered, “Na, na; he’s gone to Edinbro’ on a 
verra useless job.” The doctor had gone off to 
the printer with his laborious and valuable work, 
The Harmony of the Four Gospe ls. On being 
asked what this useless work might be which en- 
gaged his minister’s time and attention, the black- 
smith replied, “ He’s gone to mak’ four men agree 


| wha ne’er cast out.” 


WE suppose there is no reason to question the 
entire accuracy of the following “ interview,” 
which occurred recently in a neighboring town: 
A gentleman, after having paid his addresses to 
The 
lady, in a frightened manner, said, “‘ You scare 
me, Sir.’ The gentleman did not wish to fright- 
en the lady, and consequently remained silent 
for some time, when she exclaimed, “Scare me 
again.” Is that what is sometimes called “ hu- 
man nature ?” 


A Massacuusetts Puritan sends us this: 

In the early settlement of Chicopee, then a part 
of Springfield, Colonel Chapin owned land from 
the Connecticut River several miles east. Going 
to the east end of his land one day, he found Mr. 
Wright quite wrongfully chopping his timber. 
Said he, “ Mr. Wright, whose land are you chop- 
ping on?” 

Mr. Wright replied that he was “ chopping on 
the highway.” 

“But how wide is the highway?” asked Mr 
Chapin. 4“ 

To which Mr. Wright answered, “ Where the 
timber is pretty small and pretty crooked, it is 
very narrow ; but where it is pretty tall and nice, 
it is very wide ; don’t you know that, you old fool ?” 

Mr. Chapin had not before heard it stated ex- 
actly in that way. 


In a certain college in Virginia there was a 
youth named D , who invariably used the 
whar and thar taught him in infancy by his negro 
nurse. Professor F tried hard to cure him 
of this habit, but was himself addicted to the no 
less vulgar habit of using pint for point and jine 
for join. One day the professor, seeing D—— 
very inattentive, said, 

“Mr. D , please read where Mr. © 
off.” 

“T didn’t see whar he left off, Sir,” said the 
incorrigible D . 

“T did not say whar he left off,” said the pro- 
fessor, “‘ but perhaps I can tell you where he left 
off.” 

“ All right, Sir,” said D——; “show me the 
pint, and Pll jine in.” 


left 


At the recent funeral of a noted comedian in 
this city, a gentleman not unconnected with the- 
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atrical affairs, who was among the sincerest | 
mourners, glanced quickly about the church, and 

then was heard by his immediate neighbors to 

say to himself, “Bless my soul, if Barney could | 
see himself now, he would say it was the biggest 

house he ever drew in his life.” 


Tue following early use of the expression “Go 
to Jericho!” has, we believe, never been hitherto 
noticed in any American publication : 

If the Upper House and the Lower House 

Were in a ship together, - 

And all the base committées they were in another, 
And both the ships were bottomlesse, 

And sayling on the mayne, 

Let them all goe to Jericho, 

And ne’er be seen againe. 

These verses occur in the Mercurius Aulicus for 
March 23-30, 1648, the well-known Royalist paper 
of the time. 


A RETIRED sea-captain of jocose humor, in one 
of our Massachusetts sea-coast towns, met an ac- 
quaintance the other day who was rather noted 
for not very cleanly habits and person. 

“Well,” said the latter, “I have just been in 
bathing.” 

“You don’t say so! Bathing, do you say?” 
asked the other. “And where did you go?” 

“ Oh, down to the beach.” 

“T am afraid, then, some of our vessels or 
boats will run foul of a new bank formed there, 
of which they never heard before.” 


A TURKISH JOKER. 

Tue Turks, grave and majestic as they are 
often supposed to be, have a traditional Joe 
Miller, one Nasr-Eddin, commonly called Nasr- 
Eddin Hodja (i. e., the abbé, or half priest, half 
teacher). And just as there was a real Joe Mil- 
ler, who was more or less, in some sense or other, 
the origin of the jest-book named after him, s« 
there seems to have been an actual Nasr-Eddin, 
who lived in the days of Timour the Tartar, or 
Tamerlane (a.D. 1835-1405)—him of the one eye 
and the game-leg—and who daréd to jest with 
the terrible soldier even to his face. 

Now that it looks more than ever as if the 
Turks were to be dislodged out of the encampment 
they have so long occupied in Christendom, there 
is a certain propriety in remembering once more 
any thing characteristic of them; and this an- 
cient collection of jests is worth something as 
showing that, barbarous as they are, they had 
some tincture of the mirthfulness which is so im- 
portant a common bond of man to man. If they 
enjoy fun, there must be something good in them. 

The best-known story of Nasr-Eddin is often 
found in collections of anecdotes; it is that of 
his thrice footing the assembly of true believers 
out of a sermon by three successive jocular re- 
plies. The first time he ascended the pulpit, he 
said, “‘O true believers! do you know what I am 
going to say?” They replied, “No.” Whereupon 
he asked, ‘“ Of what use to preach to such igno- 
ramuses ?” and came down from the pulpit. 

The next time, when he asked the same ques- 
tion, they answered, “ Yes, we know.” Where- 
ipon he said, “ Then it is useless for me to tell 
you ;” and came down. 

The third time, having taken counsel together, 
the congregation prepared an answer which they 





thought would corner their joker-preacher, and 
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said, ‘Some of us know, and some don’t.” Whe», 
upon he promptly replied, ‘ Let those who knc 
tell those who don’t ;” and once more came do 

This is an easier way to save sermon-writins 
than exchange. “ 

Some of the stories about Nasr-Eddin a; 
much of a bar-room kind for general society, gy 
some (also omitted in this account) are rath, 
flat; but taken together they represent the Ho 
ja as a curious parallel, partly to Joe Miller my 
partly to such historical buffoons as Archie Ary 
strong, Will Sommers, Tarlton, and their faoo 
tious fraternity, who were, perhaps, all of them 
full as foolish as funny. There is also an o4 
similarity in some of these stories to the Iris} 
sort of jokes called ‘ bulls.” 

Thus, the Hodja dreamed one night that }, 
was offered nine aspers for something, but 
manded ten; and upon this being allowed, he 
manded nineteen, but woke up just at that point 
and perceiving that there was neither cash no; 
customer, he turned over and shut up his eyes 
saying, “Oh, well, my friend, give me nine, the 

This is exactly the case of the Irishman wh; 
dreamed that the Pope offered him either cold 
punch or hot; and having chosen the latter, and 
having waked up before the servant came back 
with the hot water, he told his dream, adding 
with much sincerity, “ And now it’s throubl 
me that I didn’t take it cowld.” 


how 


et 


ie- 
a 
le. 


One day the Hodja was on a journey, and 
seeing some very suspicious - looking horsemen 
coming, he threw off his clothes and dodged ir 
a tomb that was at hand. The others, however, 
had espied him, and one of them came up a 
peeped in, saying, 

“Halloo, my friend, what are you doing in 
there ?” 

The Hodja could not think of any answer ex. 
cept this: “Oh, it’s my tomb; I only came out a 
moment for some fresh air.” 


Hd 


He once made his way into another man’s gar- 
den, and proceeded to fill his bag and his boson 
with carrots and turnips and any thing else he 
could lay hands on. The gardener came in just in 
season to catch him at it, and asked, with grim- 
ness, ‘ What are you doing here ?” 

The Hodja, a good deal nonplused, stammered 
out that a powerful gust of wind blew him in 
there. 

“ But who pulled all these things ?” asked the 
gardener. 

“Why,” said the Hodja, “if the wind could 
blow me in here, it could certainly pull up those 
vegetables.” 

“‘Maybe so,” said the gardener; “and who put 
them all so nicely into that bag ?” 

“That’s just what I was trying to make out 
when you came up,” said the Hodja. 

This is much like the response of the thieving 
African who was apprehended with a chicken in 
his hat, of whose presence he averred perfect ig- 
norance, and opined that the fowl must have 
“crawled up his trowsers leg.” 


Gorne along with a caravan, and leading his 
camel, he bethought him all at once that it would 
be pleasanter to ride, and accordingly he mount- 
ed. Presently the camel was frightened at some 
thing or other, started, threw the Hodja, and 
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tramp pare on ‘Se He was quickly rescued by 
mpanions, however ; and as soon as he had 
‘i ecovered i himself he said, “© Muslims! behold 

e folly and né aughtiness of my camel. Just be- 
ise i have been riding on him, he has been try- 
) ride on me. Do hold the rascal until I cut 
his oui” 


his co 


ca 


ne 


“ Waar becomes of the old moons ?” some one 

asked the Hodja. 

‘Cracked up to make stars of,” | 

=, | 

One day the Hodja was found buying eggs at } 

nine for an asper and selling them in another | 
neighborhood at ten for an asper. 

“But what makes you give ten,” 
asked him, “ when you only got nine ?” 

“Qh,” was the answer, “it makes business 
brisk.” 

This is our own joke of the old woman who | 
bought apples at twelve and a half cents a dozen 
and sold them at a cent apiece, and who, on be- 
ing asked how she could make any thing in that 
way of trade, said it was “by doing a very large 


Rey 
business. 


said he. 


somebody 


LovneinG in the market, the Hodja was asked | 
y a passenger, “ What’s the day of the month 
“«] don’t know how much,” answered the Hod- 
“5 ~— neither bought it nor sold it yet.” 
This is like the English jest, viz., Question, 
“VW hat’s s o'clock?” Answer, “ A time- piece.” 


9” 
9? | 


| 


Havine dressed up his chickens in pechtemals 
(a cloth used in the bath, nearly black), the peo- 
ple gathered round and asked the Hodja what 
lid that for. “They are in mourning for their 
mother, the old hen,” said he. 


l 
1e 


Ove day the Hodja found a beast in his lot, 
and ran after it with a club, but the animal got 
away. A week afterward, recognizing the beast 
yoked to a plow, he seized a stick and proceeded 
to administer a severe beating. 

“Here!” cried the driver—“ 
you thrashing my ox for?” 
“Let me alone, you simpleton,” said the Hod- 

“He knows very well what he did.” 


here! What are 


ja. 


A MAN with an egg hidden in his hand told the 
Hodja, “If you will guess what I have in my 
hand, I will give it to you to make an omelet of.” 

“Describe it to me,” was the equally sapient 
answer of the Hodja, “and Ill tell you what 
tis.” 

“Tt is white outside,” 
yellow inside.” 

“Oh, I know,” was the response ; 
nip hollowed out and filled 
carrot.” 

This is a near parallel to the old conundrum, 
‘Who was the father of Zebedee’s children?” and 
to the rhymed version of the same theme, in which 
Hodge (the English lout’s name is a lucky match 
for the Turkish buffoon’s surname) is told, 

Noah of old three babies had, 
Or grown-up chiidren rather— 


Shem, Ham, and Japheth they were called: 
Now who was Japheth’s father ? 


said the proponent, “ and 


“it is a tur 
up with pieces of 


Unable to solve this abstruse query, and being 


tomb is ?’ 
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Tom, Dick, and Harry, Master Hodge “ sees it,’ 
and triumphantly answers that Japheth is the son 
of Tom Long Smith, the doctor. It will be 
that the formula of these cases is one and the 
viz., a question whose statement ostenta- 
tiously gives the answer, and which is answered 
wrongly, when a wrong answer seems impossible, 
| by means ofa confusion of thought so ingeniously 
| far-fetched that it looks more like unusual shrewd- 
ness than unusual silliness. 


seen 


same, 


Waue making his will, the Hodja said, “ When 
I am dead, let me be put in an old tomb.” 

“Why an old one ?” inquired those present. 

“So that when the two angels of death come 
to question me, I can say, ‘Let me be. I have 


been questioned once. Don’t you see how old my 
” 


Tue Hodja, having swallowed some very hot 
soup, ran out among the people, calling out, 
“Look out! Get out of the way! I’m all on 
fire inside !” 


Tue Hodja saw a great many ducks about the 
spring at the head of a little stream. He ran up 


| to try to catch some of them, but they all escaped ; 


whereupon he seated himself by the spring and 
began to dip into it some bread which he had 
with him, and to eat it. ‘“ What are you eating 
there ?” asked a passenger. The Hodja answer- 
ed, ‘“‘ Duck soup.” 


SomE one came to the Hodja to borrow a rope. 
He went into the house to see about it, and came 
back saying that he couldn’t lend it, as they had 
hung out some flour on it to dry. “Flour!” ex 
claimed the applicant; “as if they hung out flour 
ona rope!’ But the Hodja replied, “‘ The less I 
want to lend it, the more flour has got to be hung 
out on it.” 


Tue Hodja was once wolf-hunting with his 
amad (i. e., a sort of pupil-secretary). The amad 
had made his way quite into the wolf’s den, when 
the animal himself came unexpectedly up, darted 
into the hole, and would have got quite in had 
not the Hodja caught hold of his tail. As the 
wolf scratched in trying to release himself, the 
dirt thus loosened fell into the eyes of the amad, 
who called out, “ Hodja, what is this dirt ?” 

“ You'll know very quick if the tail comes off,” 
was the answer. 

This is identically an American backwoods sto- 
ry, with the wolf instead of a bear. 


Tae Hodja had a lamb which he had fattened 


carefully. So his friends one day took the lib- 
erty of killing the lamb, and making ready to 
feast upon it. During the preparation the Hodja 
found out what they were doing, and hastened to 
the place, when one of them coolly said, “ The 
end of the world is coming to-morrow : what can 
you do with your lamb? Give it to us, and let us 
eat it.” 

The Hodja refused to hear of any such ar- 
rangement: but another of them, coming in at 
the moment, urged the same reasons. Upon this 
evidence of the truth, the Hodja seemed to be 
convinced, and laying off his upper garment, he 








furnished with the analogy of Tom Long, the | proceeded to light the fire and to roast the lamb 
smith, or rather cattle doctor, and his three boys, | After a little, the company also took off their up 
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garments, and went to playing games with 


one another, leaving the clothes with the Hodja. 


per 


That gentleman, however, put them all on the! 


fire, where they were instantly burned up; and 
when the company asked, with a good deal of 


mph isis, what he did that for, he replied, “To. | 


morrow is the end of the world: what can you 
do with your clothes ?” 


One day the Hodja borrowed a great kettle of 
ighbor When he 
returned it, and a little saucepan along with it. 


an 


The neighbor asked what this meant ; whereupon | 


the Hodja said, “ 
Upon this 
some time 
the kettle; but after waiting a long time to have 
t returned, the owner at last went after it, and 
cnocked at the Hodja’s door 

“What do you want of me?” 

“T want my kettle.” 

“T see that you look quite well yourself; but 
[ am very sorry to say that your kettle is dead.” 

‘Nonsense! kettles don’t die.” 

“Certainly they do. If a kettle can have « 
young one, it can die.” 

The formula of this jest is one which has more 
than once been used in modern fiction, in the shape 
of a payment of money by gamblers to a person 
who can’t remember winning it, but is at last per- 
suaded that he did, and receives it, but shortly 
finds himself committed in consequence to pay a 
much larger sum, which he is told he lost to other 
parties, although equally unable to remember it. 


The kettle had a young one.” 


Once as the Hodja was walking in a cemetery 
by the side of a highway, it occurred to him to 
hide in an old tomb to watch whether the good 
and bad angels of judgment would come. While 


he was thus waiting, all at once there came the | 
and struck with the idea that the | 
day of resurrection and the last judgment were | 
It was | 


sound of bells; 


at hand, he crept out of his hiding-place. 
a caravan going by, and the mules, frightened 
at the sudden apparition, fell into disorder and 
‘“stampeded.” Upon this the mule-drivers, sticks 
in hand, beset the Hodja, and inquired who he 
was 

“A dead man.’ 

“What are you doing out here, then ?” 

“Only taking a walk.” 

“A walk? We'll walk you Ae 
saulted the Hodja with such vigor that he only 
escaped with many bruises, a broken head, and 
two black eyes. 

When his wife saw him in such a plight, she 
isked where he came from. 

“From the dead,” said he. 
a tomb.” 

“Well, how do things 
world ?” 

“Why, wife, you had better look out there for 
one thing—not to frighten the pack-mules.” 


’ 


“T have been in 


go in the other 


on 


THERE were in the time of the Hodja three 


monks learned in all the sciences. 
traveled hither and thither, and at last came to 


the states of the Sultan Ala-Eddin, who invited | 


them to become Mussulmans. “ This we will do,” 
said the monks, “if you will cause answers to be 
given to all the questions which we will ask.” 
It was so agreed, and the Sultan assembled all 


|lems except the Hodja.” 


was through with it he | 


the neighbor readily accepted both. | 
afterward the Hodja again borrowed | 
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his wise men and theologians, who, however, could 
not answer any of the monks’ questions. “ How 
is this,” said the Sultan, in vexation, “ that among 
so many learned persons there is not found mn 
to answer these men?” While he was thus dis 
satisfied, one of those present cried out, “There 
is none that can give the solution of these prob. 
So the monarch or 
dered the Hodja to be sent for, who hastened to 
present himself before his Majesty. After hay. 
ing received the salutation of the Hodja, the Sy] 
tan caused him to stand forward. “ May I know” 
asked the Hodja, “for what reason the king of 
kings has desired my presence?” Upon this the 
Sultan informed him of the matter. 

“Well, what are your questions ?” 
Hodja to the monks. 

One of them, coming forward, replied, “ Where 
is the middle of the earth ?” 

The Hodja, staff in hand, descended from his 
ass, and marking a spot between the animal's 
fore-feet, he said, “There is the middle of the 


said the 


| earth; it is between my ass’s fore-legs.” 


“You say so, at least,” replied the monk. 
“If you don’t believe it,” rejoined the Hodja, 





And they as- | 


These monks | 


“measure, and see if you find either more or less 
to add to my statement.” 

The second monk came forward and said, “ How 

many stars are there in the sky ?” 

“Just as many as there are hairs on this ass.” 

“‘ But how do you know that, if you have not 
| counted them and compared the number ?” 
| And how do you know to the contrary, Mr. 
| Monk, if you have not counted ?” 
Pes Answer me another question,” said the monk, 
| “and I shall know if your count is right. How 
many hairs are there in my beard ?” 

“ As many,” answered the Hodja, ‘as on my 
| beast’s tail.” 

“ But how do you prove that ?” 

“Why, if you don’t believe it, count them.” 

But the monk not being satisfied with this 
offer, the Hodja added : 

“Tf that does not suit you, come, we will pull 
out the hairs of your beard and the hairs of my 
ass’s tail; then we can tell very soon.” 

“Oh no,” said the monk; “let nothing of that 
| sort be done.” 

And at this point the three monks (says the 
story) humbled themselves before God, and all 
| three became Mussulmans and fast friends of the 
Hodja. 


Tuer Hodja one day found that he could not fold 
his turban properly. He tried and tried, but could 
| not get the ends together. In vexation, he went 
off and had it put up at auction. Some one was 
about to buy it, when the Hodja approached and 
whispered secretly in his ear, “ My friend, take 
good care not to buy it; the ends won’t come to- 
gether.” 


Some one came to borrow the Hodja’s ass. “ He 
isn’t here,” was the reply. At which moment the 
ass brayed from within. 

“© Allah!” exclaimed the applicant ; “ you say 
he is not here, and there he is, braying this mo- 
ment !” 

“What!” replied the Hodja, with indignation ; 
“you believe an ass rather than an old man like 
me with a white beard! What a stra>ge fellow 
you are!” 














